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CHAPTER ONE 


THE TRAVELLER 

E vent when he had bought his ticket, a first-class that he 
could hardly afford, in the lisisurcljf fashion demanded by 
such an act of self-indulgence, and had loitered at the kiosks 
buying papers and ^ tin of tobacco, ^dam Stewart discovered 
that he had still some twenty minutes or so left. Not that it 
mattered; they would soon pass. He found himself repeating, 
with the solemn relish of one who adjrieves nonsense, “Pan- 
crastination is the thief of time.” St. lancras, surely the most 
canonn,ai cf all our stations, seemed tfc rebuke his levity. In- 
dignant puffs of ftnoke and steam, sudden red glares of anger, 
ascended to the great arched roof. The locomotives gffunted and 
wheezed like efatraged sacristansr. The thin high voices of the 
newsboys ran together into a protesting chorus of virgins and 
elders. But no, that was Greek drama, Adam reminded himself, 
and nothing to do with cathedrals, and it is with cathedrals that 
large railway stations must always be compared. He strolled 
towards his train, waiting there with a long perspective of open 
doors, and for a moment or so enjoyed the feeling of large and 
superior leisure that visits the traveller who has time to spare, and 
watched other and less fortunate passengers, scurrying here and 
there, dwindling into agitated pigmies before his calm gaze. But 
he found it impossible to enjoy anything else, although there were 
so many things he ought to be enjoying. He ought to be hugging 
the promise of the coming journey, and the thought of the little 
holiday, tossed out of the blue, to which it was the rattling 
overture. He had always raptilrously anticipated such things 
before — indeed, tha^had akv’ays been the best part of it — but this 
time nothing was^happening. 

There, where the great dim cave ended, was the blazing June 
sunshine;*and beyond the few miles of hot bricks outside were the 
fields that would tear past him hour after hour, scribbling their 
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2ig2ag gold and white lines of buttercups and daisies. How 
excited he had been, years ago, about buttercups and daisies, 
when they had not formed !i flat pattern but had stood out, 
enormous, magical! When and why had he lost that excitement? 
Ar«i then, he urged himself to remember, there would be at last 
the North-country hills and moors, lifting up their long clean 
edges; the huddling grey villages; tfie heather and the close 
springing tu^ that turned walking if,tcf dancing; and all the little 
streams that you could’ drink and drink. Mornings would be an 
enchanted affair of sun,*inist, and dew, of bright hillsides with vast 
cloud shadows moving across them, of larks still happily crazed in 
Eden. And everywhere would be that tanging, salty kind of smell, 
in which fresh earth, heather, sea, sand, and wet grass were all 
marvellously commingled. He tried to recapture that smell, but 
there came to him onlA the bare scentless idea of it. Nor could he 
achieve that little huggiig ecstasy of anticipation he should have 
felt, for something in Blm remained uncaugA, and though he 
conjured up fine phrases, heard himself describing it all en- 
thusiasticaUy, he was denied the glow of real enthusksm. And 
now, as he entered an empty first-class smoker, ^,here descended 
upon him a certain luxurious gloom. 

After placing his bag on the rack and his papers and tin of 
tobacco in a corner seat, Adam turned to look^t his reflection in 
the little mirror opposite. He tried for a moment to examine the 
dark young face peering out of the glass quite disinterestedly, as 
if it belonged to someone else, an effort that gave the face a peevish, 
strained look and its owner no pleasure. A quick turn of the head 
removed from his sight the straight black hair, the dark grey eyes, 
the longish nose, the mouth that contracted as he stared, the long 
pointed chin, all those features that he had carried with him and 
developed for four-and-twenty years, but that still remained rather 
strange and uncertain, as if a very sudden darting glance in the 
glass might take them by surprise and not give them time to 
assemble. His eye rested on the tin of tobacco he had placed on the 
seat, but for once there came no answering livle thrill. Usually the 
sight of a half-pound tin of tobacco snugly awaiting his pleasure, 
brought with it a distinct, if tiny, thrill of its own. Adam smoked 
his pipes with fervour; he had been puffing away long eiM)ugh now 
to enjoy the pipe itself, but at the same time he was still young 
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c nough, as a man and a smoker, to enjoy too the idea of a pipe, so 
V that it wreathed him not only in a cloud of smoke but also in an 
atmosphere. He saw himself and eAjoyed himself as a man with a 
pipe, mellow, philosophical, wise. He filled and Lghted one now, 
and as the first slow sweet puffs came dribbling through, he t/fed 
once more to whip up his interest in the forthcoming journey and 
the little lounging holiday ftiat was waiting at the end of it. 

Though he never cared lo^dmit it, he really delighted in a long 
railway journey if it was passed in anything like comfort, par- 
ticularly a journey at night, when R was father like reading wild 
romances in bed, at once cosy and adventurous, for you lived in a 
tiny, lighted room jhat rattled and rejared through leagues of 
darkness. But to-day the prospect was flat, perhaps because it was 
afternoon, and an idle June drowsy- till-tea afternoon at that. 
Certainly something was wrong. Perhaps#hc was getting too old 
to enjoy such thrills, boyish affairs at bejt. He caught an idiotic 
little voice at the oack of his mind solemnly repeating “Nothing 
matters,” and rathfr impatiently he flung himself into his corner 
seat. The train could start when it liked now, for all he^ared, and 
he might as wSll settle down to* read. By his side was Punchy 
which ever since his first year at Cambridge Adam had elaborately 
despised in public but frequently bough^nd examined in private. 
There were even moments when he was almost tempted to follow 
the example of his father, who in his careless middle-aged in- 
difference to the finer points of social conduct would repeat the 
jokes. Then there was 'The Comwun/fjy the weekly review he had 
bought at odd times lately, which in spite of its was es- 

sentially a periodical tor the very intelligent minority, j iced, the 
contempt the paper had for all majorities was only equalled by its 
delight at any slight rise in circulation. There were things about 
The Communiij that Adam, in his heart of hearts, did not like, for 
its writers were so loftily disdainful, so little inclined to enjoy 
anything or anybody, and suffered so terribly from the birth-pangs 
of their groaning composition, that it was a mystery why they 
should ever condcsctfiid to Vrite at all. Yet they contrived some- 
how to flatter him: iiowhere else could so strong a feeling of 
superiority be bought for sixpence. 

There ’^ere only ten minutes or so left now and the train was 
rapidly filling up. Adam had no soon^ begun to read than the 
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door, which he had closed, was flung open, and he found the 
carriage -that after five minutes* tenancy he had come to consider / 
his own, invaded by the imposing figure of a large clerical gentle- 
man, followed by a porter with bags. The assurance and com- 
msmding presence of this intruder only increased Adam’s resent- 
ment. Everything about him, face, figure, manner, was in the 
high Roman fashion, and he addresseft and finally dismissed the 
porter as if Plutarch himself were 4n 'sight and hearing, Adam 
promptly corifounded him and his grand manner. Any company 
Was a nuisance, but notfiing could be worse than the company of a 
middle-aged parson, and a large, loud, autocratic one at that, who 
would fuss all the time, who would want ttje windows either all 
opened or all shut, and would inevitably get what he wanted. For 
a moment, in the black depths of his mind, Adam headed a riotous 
anti-clerical movement.and saw himself doing dreadful things to 
chasubles, whatever thW might be. Meanwhile the gentleman 
himself, having long aj^ bid farewell to any childish delight in 
corners, had settled down squarely and fir«?jJy in one of the 
middle seats opposite, and was now looking at nothiig in par- 
ticular with intense disapproval.* 

Now that this cleric had removed his broad-brimmed hat, and 
there was plainly visible his large clean-shaven face, with its 
conquering legion of a nose in an excellent^tratcgic position 
between two Germanic forests of eyebrow, Adam had a feeling 
that he had seen him before somewhere. That face, not easily to be 
mistaken for any other, was familiar. And then suddenly he 
remembered. This was no common cleric but no other than 
Canon Drewbridge, whose photograph he had seen many a time, a 
celebrity in his way, who was well-known as a contributor to the 
Press. Democracy, the Revolutionary Spirit, and all their atten- 
dant antics, had no more thorough and bitter opponent than the 
Canon, who was always called in by the more Conservative 
papers to give his opinion when anything unusual happened, and 
always decided that it was the Y6ry worst. It was said, too, that his 
sermons were not without interest. Adam, who had not yet made 
up his mind about everything, was neither a friend nor an enemy of 
Democracy or the Revolutionary Spirit, but it was impossible for 
him to regard such a figure as Canon Drewbridge with indifference. 
After all he had never travelled with such an important personage 
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before, and now his resentment vanished, but only to give place to 
a slight feeling of apprehension. He felt as if at any moment he 
might have to undergo a viva voce e:«imijiation. When the Canon, 
taking up a book, suddenly cleared his throat, producing a startling 
sound not unlike the preliminary flourish of a Lewis gun, Adcum 
nearly jumped from his seat and found himself wishing to apolor 
gise, to beg pardon for agiything and everything, bis presence 
there, his youth, his pipe, his ]^uc tie. 

A few minutes more and they, he and* the Canon, would be 
wheezing through the sun-baked .suburbs and then speeding 
North across miles of shining fields. But no, they were not to he 
alone, for once more the door was flung open and a porter 
appeared with two Bags. Behind him Vas a thin, middle-aged 
man, with a clean-shaven face at once mild and rather fretful; a 
tweedy, flowing tie, straggling hair, soft-collar-attached-to-shirt 
kind of man, who looked to Adam lik/ a rather unsuccessful 
water-coloi <<rtist# With him were thre|f girls, and not ordinary 
girls, tall, short, ^t, thin, giggling, severe, but creatures so 
radiant, sojinstantly adorable, that at the very sight ofjthem the 
day turned on rp^re lights, everything went up into a higher key, 
and Adam’s heart gave one suffocating bound upwards to be in 
tune. He had not seen such girls, no,>«ipt for months, not for 
years, perhaps never before. One was fair, one was dark, and one 
was somewhere between, but one and all were an enchantment, 
their faces swimming in a gold mist. Were they coming, too? 
Adam had a fleeting vision of the carriage crammed with loveliness, 
bright eyes everywhere, of himself being witty and wise, of love 
and friendship and tremendous adventures with gold h ir, grey 
eyes. Then it all splintered to nothing for of course they were not 
coming, but were daughters and nieces and what-not seeing this 
fellow off. He had now closed the door and was talkmg to them 
through the open window. 

Undoubtedly it was rude thus to look and listen his hardest, but 
Adam, all his hopes gone tobogganing, was determined to hold 
fast to the remaining ^minutg or so. If these girls were going to 
allow themselves to be transforrped into three waving handker- 
chiefs and then into nothing at all, idiotically staying behind and 
yet wickedljf contriving to make everything that left them as flat as 
ditchwater, they must take the consequences, must submit to being 
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stared at and overheard. One of them, the fair one, who had 
something foreign about her, met his glance with a faint flicker of 
interest in her eyes. Th^ dajk one encountered it gravely for a 
second, then looked indifferently away. The third, who was a 
little in front of the others and was busy talking up at the window, 
looked right through him, so that he longed to shout at her to let 
her know he was there, and not only tjyere but very important and 
ready for all kinds, of adventures, ^^eanwhile his ears were not 
idle. Though these girls were not coming with him, they were 
certainly going somevjjiere. 

“You understand then,” the talkative one, apparently his 
fellow-passenger’s daughter, was saying, “you’re to pick up 
Siddell at Lobley and .th(!n drive up. We shin’t be more than two 
hours after you, with luck.” Young as she was, she was tre- 
mendously business-like, and her voice was very keen, incisive. 

Her father sounded Vather perturbed. “Yes, yes, I understand. 
But take care or you’ll l^eak your necks. And\ion’t frighten your 
Aunt Muriel to death with mad driving, my dear.” 

Here t]je dark one, glimmering with amusement and with the 
loveliest suspicion of laughter in her voice, broke in. “How 
many of the ” — and here she nodded — “did you get?” 

“Thirty.” And the leaned forward and lowered his voice. 
“They nearly fill one of the bags.” 

His daughter frowned a little at this, but the dark girl glimmered 
again and cried softly, “Lovely, lovely! But thirty what? What do 
you call them? Pairs? Did you ask for thirty pairs? And are they 
all different?” 

The other girl did not share her amusement and said im- 
patiently: “1 don’t think it’s at ail funny, Helen. And 1 don’t 
believe there’s the slightest necessity for them. It’s just like the 
Baron to wire like that, and I can just hear him chuckling to him- 
self, the great fat creature. I don’t believe he takes anything 
seriously; it’s all a kind of game to him.” And she glowed and 
looked like an indignant boy,^,and Adam, his head whirling with 
bags and pairs and Barons, adored h^r. 

But before there was time for any reply fo this outburst, doors 
were slammed and whistles blown, and there broke out a chorus of 
good-byes. The fair, foreign girl, who was addressed as Miss Ber- 
something-or-other, probably Russian, smiled briRiantly and 
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kissed her hand. The dark one, her^eyes still dancing, seemed to 
cry something that sounded like “Good-bye, my dear companion 
of the rosel” if that were not too strange to be true. And then, 
with a final “Be careful, Peter,” to his daughter, and a downward 
peck at her cheek, the man at the window waved them all off an^ 
sat down. 

Adam felt quite annoyed )jfith him for sitting down, for as soon 
as he had settled himself and jhe train had shrugged its way out 
into the hot afternoon, everything was .changed; » the world 
suddenly shrank, all beauty, mystery, glamour, gone out of it, 
vanished for ever. It was as if all that fine mysterious stuff about 
thirty pairs and Barons and companions of the rose had dwindled 
and faded into something remembered frftm an old book. They 
were simply there, the two of them, no, the three of them, for 
there was the Canon (and it was delightful to have forgotten the 
Canon, involuntarily to have waved him back to limbo), sitting 
there stunidh" in a railway carriage that would probably become 
stuffier and stuffier. Nothing could ever happen in it, and nothing 
would ever happen Vhen it was done with, nothing but the 
staring sun and the', idle hills and white dusty roads. Tfie train, 
with a kind of irori^-, began to gather speed, and soon London was 
left behind. Adam looked across at Peter’s father, now buried in 
a book. Hatlcss now, a cigarette in his mouth, he still looked mild 
and rather fretful and more like an unsuccessful water-colour 
painter than ever, so that Adam saw stretching out behind him an 
unsold stack of Old Mills on the Cotswolds and Kocks on the Cornish 
Coast. There was no glamour in that figure. Yet it still h^ld, as a 
room sometimes holds an echo of old music aad laughter ’ d the 
faint perfume of some vanished lady, the remembrance c' such 
glamour. Indeed, somehow it held something more, the promise 
of adventure to come. But such promises, attenuated beyond any 
grasp of reason, Adam assured himself with a wise mournfulness 
that was not altogether unpleasant, were never redeemed on this 
side of Cloud-Cuckoodom. 

He had thought once of ojjening a conversation, in which he 
might artfully lead the Aik round to destinations and business and 
names and addresses. Tlie thirty pairs and Sj^dell at L^^bley and 
the Baron agd Miss Ber-something and Peter and Helen might 
easily all 'ome tumbling out of such a talk. Peter’s father wus 
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clearly approachable, merely shy at the worst, and as they were 
sitting facing one another, an opening would not be difficult. 
But the Canon was ther^, still sitting massively 4nd imperially in 
the middle, as if awaiting another Gibbon, and you could not 
ipiagine many secrets — and if these things were not secrets, they 
were nothing — creeping out under the nose of the Canon. Besides, 
even if the cross-examination were su^essful, it was not worth the 
trouble, for it only meant that his qiriosity would be satisfied and 
it wr^s something more than that he wanted. That would probably 
make everything as stale and flat as the railway carriages, the 
hurrying telegraph poles and undulating fields outside. What he 
did want he did not know. Impatiently he tossed aside his papers, 
walked out into the corfidor, there to lean against the rail that ran 
across the window, to watch the Midlands flying past, while his 
thoughts crept in and out of the drift of his tobacco smoke. 

He felt despondent, curiously baffled. Spreading out the 
mental plan of his little holiday, he found it,without fault. The 
train would drop him at Gloam Junction, and he could spend that 
night at Gloam a couple of miles away, where there was some sort 
of inn. Then, in the morning, when all that upland world would 
seem remade, all dew and fire, leaving his bag td be brought on by 
the carrier, he would walk over Gloam Moor and drop down into 
Runnersdale, which some people thought the loveliest dale in 
England. He had passed through it in a car a year ago, and had 
made up his mind to spend a holiday there when the first oppor- 
tunity arrived: After crossing Gloam Moor, he could either stay at 
West Rudge, a fat little square of a village, or simply drink beer 
there and walk on to East Rudge, a rather larger village that 
boasted a good little inn. Then there would be a week’s delicious 
lounging, lying flat on your back on High Moor or Dun Fell, with 
a glimpse or two from High Moor of Sillowdale, and ample 
measures of reading (he had brought Harry Richmond and The 
Arrow of Gold with him, and already itched to be hobnobbing 
again with Richmond Roy and Conrad’s Captain fellow who was 
Amiricatn^ catholique et gentilhomme\ of smoking, eating, drinking, 
and sleeping. It would be all just as he h^d planned it, brooding 
over the Ordnance Map at home. He would be alone, but then he 
had beeq alone before and, indeed, was inclined to prefer it, if 
only because you could live excitedly inside all the time, throwing 
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up turret after turret of dream, and know there was no fear of 
everything collapsing at a word and a grin. But now everything 
had collapsed already, gone flat and st^e, and there seemed nothing 
to hug to oneself except the thought of two books, too good to he 
trifled with, yawned over, in a train. Nor was his mood now, as^t 
had been earlier, one of luxuridus gloom, in which there was a 
flattering touch of elderlji^ satiety, but rather one of real des- 
pondency, a leaden sea of fceliiig through which there moved, with 
an occasional crimson and silver flash, fine* mournful phrases like 
strange fish. 

Those girls, just the sight of them and of the faint will-o’-the- 
wisps of their fantastic chatter, he knew, had added the last 
flattening touch. Yet* it was not just siniply being tantalized, the 
fact that they had been left behind, that he was out of it, that had 
made the difference. It was, more subtly and corrosively, the 
conviction that there was nothing really to be in, he reflected, and 
began to ratker like one of Heny James’s middle-aged 
Americans who seem to have no employment beyond an obscure 
and suffocating kin(5 of self-torture. You could compa^jp it with 
the feeling you had when you passed a house at night, and all the 
lights were on, fascinating shadows passing across the blinds and 
someone playing the piano, and as you stood for a moment, 
outcast in the darkness, looking and listening, you felt that there 
was something going on there more wonderful than anything you 
had ever known; and yet all the time you knew very well that if 
you were actually inside that house there would be nothing very 
wonderful there at all and you would simply be mildly amused or 
even bored, all the glamour, the wizardry of its light a?id music 
coming through the night, vanishing. Life seemed determined 
that either you should see the enchantment of things but remain 
miserably outside, alien, lost, or that you should be inside, 
welcomed and snug, but compelled to suffer a speedy disenchant- 
ment, your apple eaten. Yet Adam, with the cup of wormwood in 
his hand, had still remaining with Jiim a dim conviction that life 
was not really like that. Was ^t absolutely impossible to keep some- 
thing of the outside View, the pnehantment, and yet have the 
comfortable inside feeling as well? Was thefie a magic bridge, and 
if so, wha^i was it? Was it love, as so many of the poets and 
novelists seemed to believe? So far, when his heart had been 
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tulhidmt 3nd moke and clash o( steel. They were deep 

a large confusctl argu^ienf, jach busy hurling his per universe 
the other’s head. Tliey were so engrossed that they merely looked 
wij 2tt Adam’s entrance and then went on as before, and Adam did 
not even make a pretence of reading but settled himself comfort- 
ably in his stall. The Canon was in his usual vein, and it was 
evident that he had already flung away at least a hundred guineas’ 
worth of denunciation and solemn warning, even if it were 
estimated at ordinary newspaper rates of pay. And the Canon 
always received special rates, particularly when he was in his 
apocalyptic vein. 

‘T repeat, the only thing that can save us,” he roared, towering 
and purple, “is more discipline in our public life, and more 
humility, Christian humility as the Church has always taught it, in 
our spiritual life. For want of both, wc are rotting, sir, rotting.” 
And he glared at his hearers as if only by the poWer of his eye he 
could arrest their imminent decomposition. 

But he was not to be allowed to save the world by himself, for 
Peter’s father, timid but gallant, was also bent on the task. “That’s 
your view, and, believe me, I understand what you feel about it all. 

B-but ” he stammered, as he caught the Canon’s eye — “1 must 

tell you that I b-belicve you’re all wrong. Surely we’ve too much 
discipline and humility already. No, no, allow me, one moment. 
We’re hag-ridden, afraid. The splendour of the individual, that’s 
it, that’s what we’ve to get back to. Pride, courage! Pride in 
ourselves! Courage to live in«.our own way!” And he waved his 
hand, apparently towards a group of cows that was rushing past 
the window. “To be masters of the world!’^ 

“Masters of a dung-heap, sir! And none the less a dung-heap 
because we have lately fitted it with wireless and othjcr childish 
fiddle-faddles.” Here the Canon flung out a forefinger as if to call 
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:;Up two or three more legions. “It is such doctrines that have 
biought us to the condition we are in now, a world rotten and 
seething with ciisaflFection, revolt. ^ Upstarts everywhere, and 
nobody knowing his own place, atheists to a man. Once y6u 
begin worshipping the world, this is what happens; you make it Vip 
longer fit to live in, not even for the three-score years we are 
crawling about in it. We notd chastening, sir, chastening!” 

“I grant you that. It’s no linger fit to live in. But isn’t it only 
because we’ve lost our old noble pride, our fine old loyalties, the 
very spirit of romance? No, we’ve^not lo^t them, but they’ve 
buried away somewhere and they’ll spring up at a touch when the 
moment comes. Everything can be changed, and may be changed 
sooner than you think?” 

“I’ve seen a good many changes,” the Canon interrupted, “and 
they’ve all been for the worse. Jack becoming as good as his 
master and then thinking himself better. Heads in air and no back- 
bone. worse, that is the sum tptal of all the modern 

movements, bad to worse!” 

“But wh^t we must have,” his companion went on, “ij^you will 
kindly allow me to say so, is more pride in ourselves, more 
courage, more confidence. We must recapture, if I may say so 
without offence to one of your persuasion, that old fine careless- 
ness, not mere recklessness, you must understand, but a confident 

belief in the great moments of this life ” 

“A contrite heart,” the Canon thundered away, “is nothing but 

mere words now. And what is the result? Why ” 

“Only in this way can we reach what we might call the fine 
flower of personality, a world adventurous, beautiful. F.:t don’t 

mistake me, for I can appreciate ” 

“ An outer discipline; every man knowing his place and 

keeping in it. An inward humility, a desire to learn, to be shown 

the way, to understand; a reverent belief ” 

“ —A moment will come, perhaps it is at hand now, when a 

lead will be given, and if that fails — ” 

“ Or else universal catastrophe. We have our choice.” 

“ Lost indeed, l^ut that caq save the world.” 

And so the duet ended, suddenly, breathlessly, and Adam found 
himself no ^nger battling in a tide of sound, but high and dry on 
the shores of silence, a silence only broken by the monotonous 
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churning of the train, which drowned the heavy breathing of the 
debaters and all the noises of that world which was running past 
them on its way to salvatioikot doom. And there crept into this 
quiet a quality of irony that made them all avoid one another’s 
eyes. Perhaps it was to break this that Peter’s fether, as Adam now 
called him, remarked a trifle wcafily: “But sometimes I despair of 
itaU.” 

“I have despaired of it for years,”«the Canon rejoined heavily. 

And Adam felt that-he too despaired of it all, and wished he had 
the courage to say so, But whether the man who at that moment 
flung open the door also despaired of it, they were never to know, 
for all that he said was “Take your seats now for the first dinner, 
gentlemen.” 

And all three of them, still without exchanging a glance, then 
departed to take their seats for the first dinner. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THl DISGUISES 

I N the dining-car, Adam found himself separated from his two 
companions, who were given a little tabl^on the opposite side. 
He was by himself, a lonely figure eating its way through five 
courses and across two counties. There ij a certain pleasure, even 
for the sophisticated, in spooning soup and hacking a cutlet while 
a panorama of England is being swiftly unrolled at each side, in 
rushing through several hundred yards of space between one bite 
and the next. Adam could also enjoy the feeling known to 
every oHv. dines in a train, that feeli|^g of having cunningly 

killed time, of having cheated the journey out of one of its mono- 
tonous hours. But these were only fleeting pleasures and •ould not 
prevent the dinner from being a dull affair, distinctly an anti- 
climax after that world-saving in the carriage. Adam was so 
determined not to be taken in that his whole life seemed to be 
dedicated to hunting what he called ‘‘the snag,’’ and he was 
always on the watch for anti-climaxes and always mournfully 
congratulated himself whenever he found one; yet there was still 
something left inside him that would not accept the situation, 
would not face the facts, and so was for ever feverishly hf >ping and 
for ever wailing its disappointment. By the time he had di. ted the 
last of his bottled beer — and bottled beer itself is something of an 
anti-climax, every succeeding mouthful shedding brightness and 
savour — and was ready for coffee, his spirits had sunk to their 
former level and he told himself again that nothing could happen. 
He was still young enough to want something to happen, even 
immediately after dinner. 

The only thing that jv'as happening was that the tall man sitting 
by himself lower down the car was still staring; and there was 
obviously very little to be made out of that. •!( does noi say much 
for the company present at dinner that the tall man should have 
excited most interest, for Adam had to confess that he was hardly a 
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startling figure. The imagination could only recognize in him a 
mere make-shift. One feature alone claimed your attention, and 
th^t was his long shaveh u^per lip, a strangely unreal upper lip 
that seemed to be wincing at its own nudity and to be haunted by 
the ghost of a large moustache.^ For the rest, this was an erect, 
thinnish fellow who might be anything between forty-five and 
fifty-five, with short greying hair. Bushy brows and a turned- 
down melancholy nose. He wore*his clothes, very self-effacing 
gartnents, not as if he had bought them, but as if he had been 
entrusted with them r for a few weeks. At one moment he sug- 
gested a commissionaire who had recently come into a small 
fortune and at another ^he looked like a retired major who had 
taken to travelling in something unassuming and genteel. His 
present occupation, apart from the quiet and systematic disposal of 
his food, was staring. He stared at Adam, at the Canon, or at least 
at the back of the Canon’s neck, and most of all he stared at 
Peter’s father. There 'fras no meaning to be wrung out of his 
stares; he did not seem to be friendly, menacing, puzzled, even 
commorfiy inquisitive; he just blankly stared and stared. Adam 
began to wonder if he really saw anything at ,/ill, if he was not 
merely ruminant, engaged in nothing beyond chewing his cutlet. 
When the dinner was done, he sat on, neither smoking nor 
lounging but erect over his coffee. Now and thgn he would give a 
sharp glance out of the window, as if to make sure that the train 
was going iathe right direction, but the remainder of the time he 
spent in gazing at his fellow travellers. When the Canon and 
Peter’s father rose and departed, he stared them out of the car. 
Rising and departing after them, Adam left him still staring: he 
could feel the little eyes in the middle of his back. 

He returned to the carriage to find there an easier and more 
friendly atmosphere. Peter’s father, now puffing at a bent cherry- 
wood pipe that almost turned him back again into an art student, 
looked up and gave Adam a little grin of recognition. He also 
received a nod from the Canon, who had discovered somewhere in 
his wilderness an excellent cigar and* was n(?w at peace, looking as 
if at any moment he would produce Def^s nobis haec otia fecit or 
something of that kind, for the enjoyment of the company. 
Adam cOuld feel himself already screwing his face into\hat look of 
keen appreciation demanded by a mellow Virgilian tag. He 
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responded at once to this new atmosphere They had dined and 
were now being soothed by their tobacco; the shadows were 
lengthening outside; they were trav^illcrs nearing the end of their 
journey and at peace together: here then was a ripe and friendly 
hour. Adam lounged in his corner and let his spirit expand and 
overflow. There was still some tbuch of melancholy, a faint mist of 
disillusion, in his inmost hegrt, but now this feeling only drew him 
closer to his companions, with whom he was ready to share 
secrets, to exchange wistful dreams, to conclude in meHow wisdom. 
Failing that, he was not averse to ajittle general conversation — 
even yet the Baron and the rest might be waiting in the wings, 
eager for the merest hint of a cue — and that, it was clear, might 
break out any momeAt. But for a while they smoked in silence, 
luxuriously watching, it would seem, the broken ice go floating, 
melting, away. 

It was trumpery enough when it did begin, that conversation, 
nothing Lr^- little questions and answers, ijot much better than the 
dialogues in the phrase-books for foreign travellers, and yet, as 
Adam felt at the time and did not merely imagine afteiavards, it 
was ringing up a curtain. Peter’s father began it, and in a way 
began everything* that happened afterwards, by enquiring what 
time they were due at Lobley. 

Adam was vague and said so, vaguely; but the Canon, who was 
obviously the kind of man who stands no nonsense from trains, 
replied promptly; ^‘Eight o’clock, sir.” He took out a hunter, 
opened and shut it with decision, and went on: “We ought to be 
there in little more than a quarter of an hour, but we’re several 
minutes late. Say ten past eight. You get out there, do y i a?” 

The other replied that he did. And to pick up Siddell, Adam 
added to himself, and could not help thinking that, when you came 
to look at it, there was something distinctly flattening about that 
picking up of Siddell. The thirty pairs and the Baron and the rose 
business would have to be uncommonly piquant to counter- 
balance Siddell. 

“I know the town well,” the Canon remarked, “but I’ve never 
liked the place. One of those industrial-agricultural hybrids that 
combine the stupidity and ignorance of your little country town 
with the dir^and vice of your industrial cities. Nothing to be done 
with such places. But periiaps I’m offending your civic pride.” 
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‘*Not at all, not at all,” came the reply. "I know nothing about 
the town, beyond the fact that it^s very dirty. I’m merely getting 
out there to meet a friend; and then going on by car to the country, 
the dales.” 

“Then you’re to be congratulated,” exclaimed the Canon, 
“first because you are escaping Lobley, and, secondly, because you 
are going to the dales. Wonderful country, wonderful, perhaps 
the best we have lefti Those high •moors still keep out most of 
the vandals ind vulgarians. I’m going there myself, to Sillowdale, 
an old retreat of mine^j Is thait your way?” 

There is a compelling force about direct questions of this kind, 
so -that if they are not iijimediately resisted by the mind they will 
drag out an answer, particularly when they have a Canon Drew- 
bridge behind them. Adam could see that Peter’s father would 
have liked to have been evasive, but had not grappled with the 
situation in time. “No, that is, I think not,” he stammered; 
“I’m not sure because I /^on’t know the country well.” 

Onward marched the Romans, oblivious barbarians shaking 
their fistsr in the undergrowth. “Ahl now I know very well,” 
pursued the Canon, who looked as if he had more than once 
divided it into three parts. “Perhaps I can tell you. Where is your 
destination?” 

There was no help for it. The reply came: “Runncrclale.” 

Runnerdalel Adam wanted to break in with aTound of applause. 
Would the Baron be there, waiting for his thirty pairs? And those 
three girls? They were going somewhere. And what was it that 
Peter had said? Something about not being two hours after him? 
Did that mean that they were all coming, only by car instead of 
rail? Was he going to be in it, after all? But what was “it”? 
Probably nothing but a fussy little house-party, and an hour’s 
tennis and a cup of tea for him after the most feverish hanging 
around and angling. And yet — dear old Runnerdale! — who 
would go anywhere elsel And for one happy second, he had a 
vision of it filled with laughter and all alight with merry eyes, 
gold hair, dark hair, among the heather; flowerlike faces lifted to 
the moon. 

Meanwhile the Canon, having reached his objective, was 
almost equally triumphant. “Ohl Runnerdale. Tk" very next 
dale, of course. You could hardly do better, though I have always 
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thought myself that Sillowdale has the finer contours and is a 
shade the more bracing of the two. You will probably meet there 
an old acquaintance of mine, whom I haven’t seen for years now, 
Baddeley-Fragge, Sir Arthur Baddeley-I^ragge. A curious person, 
Baddeley-Fragge, an unsoundness somewhere there. One of those 
men of no perceptible mental weight who yet always seem to be 
unbalanced. But a gentleiuan, of course. Perhaps you know him 
already?” ^ 

The other admitted, with marked reserve, that he had met Sir 
Arthur Baddeley-Fragge, and was obviously disinclined for any 
further catechism. Partly to hide liis unwillingness and partly 
because the train was nearing Lobley and the end of his journey, 
he began vaguely fus»ing with his things. •The Canon, who realized 
that he had pushed his inquiries too hard and had no desire to 
relapse into an embarrassed silence, now turned to Adam. 

“And is this your destination too, or do I have the pleasure of 
your comrianv, so far your very silent company, a little further?” 

‘T get oft at Gloam Junction.” AdaAi’s voice sounded queer 
and rusty to him alter its long silence. 

“Ah, yes. So you too are for my part of the world?'^ And the 
Canon looked ffir a moment as if he had made that part of the 
world. 

Adam said, “Yes, Runnerdale,” and af the same time looked to 
see what effect the announcement would have on Peter’s father, 
now collecting his things. He was rewarded by a swift, and it 
seemed, either puzzled or startled glance. 

No, he replied to the Canon, it was not absolutely his first visit, 
for he had spent a day motoring in the neighbourhood ^ year ago. 
The Canon was very patronising about this day. 

“You may really say that you have not seen the country,” 
remarked that dignitary, gravely, justly, and quite insufferably, 
“for a day of that kind gives you nothing. You must explore on 
foot, see it in this light and then in that light, in all its varying 
moods. Strange as it may soun^, it has its surprises even for 
those who know it well. But then perhaps there is nothing 
strange to you in thit. Life itself to you at your age, 1 imagine, 
is still infinitely surprising, with something to astonish round 
every coijier. Later you will arrive at our view” — and here he 
waved his hand towards his contemporary, still fussing with his 
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bags — '“and hnd that all the surprises are gone and that everything 
may be safely anticipated. You will discover that life keeps to a 
programme.” 

.This was precisely the view that Adam flattered himself he had 
held for some time, but he was by no means ready to accept it 
from the Canon. It is one thing-to arrive at quiet disillusion by 
yourself, and quite another thing to haje it thrust upon you, to see 
a strange hand brush the rainbow fij)m the sky. So he answered, 
lightly: “Fve no doubt that life does work to a programme, sir. 
But js the programme on sale? I shouldn't be surprised if I were 
considerably astonishtd a great many times these next twelve 
months.” 

‘*You wouldn't be sutprised, eh? Well, at least you would be 
agreeing with me in that,” said the Canon, apparently unaware of 
the Alice-in-Wonderland turn the conversation had taken. “For 
my own part, I feel that I know now how things go. I do not 
expect to be surprised and should not be pleased if I were.” Which 
was distinctly selfish of Ifim, for as he always expected the worst to 
happen, any surprise would be a gain to the ^orld. 

There followed a short silence. Adam looked out of the window 
and saw the slate roofs and mean streets of LoblCy that waited for 
dusk and some fleeting touch of dignity. Peter's father was now 
standing facing, his luggage-rack and apparently engaged in 
putting away a book. 

“You are not, by any chance, a member ot the Murchison 
family down at Stott in Runnerdale?” inquired the Canon. “I 
seem to see a family likeness.” 

“No,” said Adam firmly, “my name is Stewart.” 

The name was no sooner out of his mouth than things hap- 
pened, frantically. Peter's father gave a start, turned round, crying 
involuntarily, “Why, thenl” but had time to say no more for the 
train, too, gave a start, lurching as it turned into the station, and 
the next moment the contents of the bag he had opened on the 
rack came flying out. It was^a sudden crazy shower of black, 
brown, grey and golden hair. Whiskers! False whiskers! Mous- 
taches, beards, side-whiskers, scattering all 6ver the seat and the 
floor. One rakish golden-brown* beard went sliding slowly over 
the Canon's knee. Adam felt his heart bursting into gn ecstatic 
doxology. Thirty Pairs! 
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And then all was chaos: the Canon still staring speechless, 
feebly waving .beards away from his knee; and Peter’s father, 
crimson, agitated, muttering something- inaudible and cramming 
false whiskers into his bag; the train at a standstill and porters 
shouting “Lobley, Lobley”; and everything mixed into one 
glorious rich pudding of the commonplace and the preposterous. 
With one final backwarc^ glance, the owner of the whiskers, 
having more or less hived thdUi at last, tumbled rather than stepped 
out of the train, bags in hand, shot himself into* the mass of 
porters, luggage barrows, passengers, rjfwsboys, refreshment 
wagons, and was soon lost to sight. Adam’s eye followed him as it 
might have followed a meteor. The Canon, now an imperial hue, 
stood up and faced tfie station as if it swarmed with Goths and he 
was the last centurion. The door, still open, was one vast gaping 
grin. 

No other passengers came to join them. It was unthinkable that 
anyon^ for obviously they musj play it out there alone. 

And Adam, as if to put together his thoughts, closed the door and 
settled bark into his scat. Undoubtedly something ^ad gone, 
some brightness^fallen from the air, with the departure of Peter’s 
magnificent father, but now, Adam felt, he could afford to let him 
go, for surely they were all to meet again, the game, whatever it 
was, was afoot, and he was in it, tremendously in it. For the 
moment he simply hugged the whole thing to himself. There 
v^’Quld be time enough to think it all out, to read all the little 
signposts and try one path and then another, on the way up to 
Gloam Junction. And Peter’s father would be picking up Siddell 
and hurrying on by car to Runnerdale, and the Baror vould be 
waiting for his thirty pairs, and Helen and Peter ana the rest, 
flushed and starry-eyed, would be streaking north for Runnerdale 
in moonlight, while he tried to think it out on the way to Gloam 
Junction. He saw the miles and minutes budding fatly, bursting 
with promise. 

Meanwhile the Canon had resumed his seat, and as one just 
emerging from an o<jean, had taken a deep breath, blovrn out his 
cheeks, and was now finding some obscure satisfaction in letting 
the air escape noisily. As if in answer to this signal, whistles had 
been blovm, flags waved, and once more the train was moving on. 
It would not stop again before it reached their destination. 
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The Canon sat erect and looked grave, having visibly shed his 
previous character of persistent and patronising old friend of the 
district. He looked as if be wf re taking up his familiar stand in the 
wilderness; his was once more an ancestral voice; and there was a 
weary omniscience in his eyes as he fixed them upon his com- 
panion. He held up a forefinger. 

“I knew it, I knew it almost from^lhe first,** he said gravely. 
“You probably overheard somethuig of our discussion before 
dinner. You heard the pernicious stuff that man was talking. 
Perhaps you said to yourself that it is no great matter if doctrines of 
that kind should be advocated in an idle talk in a railway-carriage, 
that It proves nothing. Believe me, it proves a great deal. I knew 
something was wrong, tfiat that man, whatdVer his errand might 
be, was up to no good. The country, as you must know, is rotten 
with intrigue, disaffection, lawlessness. It stinks with revolu- 
tionaries of all kinds, men whose business it is to create disorder, 
to flout the recognized authorities plotting and planning here, 
there and everywhere to turn the established order upside down. 
That mantis one of them. You saw for yourself.** ^ 

“You mean the false whiskers?’* Adam put in, feeling that the 
Canon was reluctant to pronounce the words. 

“Disguises! A bagful of disguises!** the Canon resumed with an 
air of sombre triumph. “I believe he tried to mutter something 
about amateur theatricals, but the situation was so plain that even 
his impudence could not carry it off. And he knew very well that 
I suspected him. You must have noticed his secretive manner. It 
may, of course, be ordinary crime; he may be a member of one of 
those powerful international gangs of criminals that we hear so 
much about now. But I hardly think so. There was nothing about 
the man to suggest the confident and dexterous criminal. He was 
clumsy; he was agitated. No, he represents something more 
menacing to society than ordinary theft and the like, he represents 
political disorder, social upheaval, those dark forces that are going 
to put an end to this Fool’s Paradise of a democracy we have been 
trying to live in, with its clap-trap . about universal education, 
gradual awakening of the masses, and what not. Something has 
begun already, probably with Russia behind it.** 

“You think, then ** Adam began. 

“I think this** — and the Canon held up his hand again, and then 
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waved it towards the remote and golden hills outside. “I think for 
an enterprise of this kind, plotting, meeting at all hours, collecting 
arms, you need*a centre, preferably ^ pl^ce miles from an 3 rwhere. 
And the centre is here.” And he waved again towards the hills; 

Adam looked at them, then at the Canon, and frowned and 
nodded. He was genuinely thrilled, for the Canon did it un- 
commonly well, and there Slight, of course, be something in what 
he said, a real tearing animal^for once behind his wolf cry. And 
then, as the Canon’s eyes were still fixed upon him and he had a 
sudden desire to giggle, he looker^ away, looked towards the 
corridor, and started at what he saw there.® The tall man he had 
seen in the dining-car, the man with the haunted upper lip and the 
stare, was outside th(5re, and he was starfng yet. He was, in fact, 
staring through the window at them. 

“Hellol” Adam cried, for he was really startled. “What does 
that fellow want?” 

The Car'^n looked and stiffened. “Probably another of them.” 
And he set his lip and hurled defiance through the glass. 

To this tjie tall man’s reply, greatly to their astonishment, was 
quietly and slowly to open the dogr and enter the compartment. 
For a moment h^ stood there, eyeing them with an air of melan- 
choly benevolence, and then in a deep and almost tearful voice, he 
asked if there had not been another gentleman in the carriage, and 
if so, what had become of this gentleman? 

“He got out at the last station, Lobley,” the Canon replied, very 
stiffly. 

“Ahl I thought as much,” said the newcomer, slowly sitting 
down, placing his hands on his knees, looking from o* e to the 
other and finally fixing his gaze upon the Canon. unless 

I’m very much mistaken,” he continued, still staring, “you’re 
Canon Drewbridge. You sec I know you though you probably 
don’t know me. You have to do your work in what we might call 
a powerful illumination, but I have to do mine in the dark. 
Personal pride. Canon, asks for public recognition, but duty, you 
might say, demands a -state* of beneficial anonymity. There’s a 
strain there, particularly as I’m a family man, and any light that 
fell on me would be shared among many, .but duty comes first. 
But there’%no reason against telling you that my name’s Hake, 
Inspector Hake, of a certain branch of the C.I.D. And there’s no 
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necessity for me to remind a patriotic and public-spirited gentle- 
man like yourself that I can call upon you to give me all the 
assistance in your power^” 

•Evidently feeling that he had made something like a speech, the 
Inspector relapsed into a sad silence for a moment. The Canon 
threw a triumphant glance at Adam, whose knees were tightening 
as if they felt the plot already thickening round them. The Canon 
was opening his mouth to speak, ^vhen the Inspector suddenly 
went on: *‘Now, no doubt youVe all been talking together on the 
way down; you may have noticed one or two things, heard one or 
two things, that might be useful to me, as I happen to be interested 
in that gentleman for the moment.’* 

The Canon needed no further invitatiori but plunged at once 
into a history of what had occurred during the journey, the 
sinister facts being supported by a full chorus of his suspicions. 
He said nothing, however, about the girls at St. Pancras and, if he 
had ever noticed their existence, would appear now to have 
forgotten them. For him their faces had blazed in vain. Adam 
could not help feeling a pitying contempt for a persQn in such a 
state of brutish insensibility, but at the same time he was curiously 
relieved to find that the girls were to be left out* and was resolved 
to be silent himself on that subject. Indeed, there was a moment 
when he suddenly hated the two of them talkii^ there, with their 
nods and frowns and their great black lumpisli figures; when he 
saw them as Hagens sharpening the spear for bright Siegfried, 
heard their voices banishing something gay and lovely from the 
world. It came and went in a flash, this odd perfervid vision, and 
the moment it was gone it seemed to him like a sudden thrusting of 
cloak and sword into the middle of a farce, yet it disposed of his 
neutrality for ever and he found himself swearing allegiance to an 
unknown and hardly credible Baron. 

The Canon had now come to the very climax of his tale, having 
arrived at the bag and the things it so wildly scattered. ‘‘Here is 
one of them,” he cried, and, inevitably with the air of a conjuror, 
he produced from somewhere behind him, to Adam’s delight, 
that same golden-brown beard which had once crept like a trail of 
fire along his left leg.. 

Mr. Hake was much impressed and stretched out bis hand for 
the beard, which he turned over and over and seemed to regard 
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almost lovingly. There was a little glint in his e;,e, and Adam 
could have sworn that he was struggling with a desire to try on the 
beard and take a look at himself im the ghs^. But he merely 
remarked, “I’ll keep this,” and carefully folded .t up and put it in 
his pocket. 

“Well, Inspector,” the Canon s*aid, heartily, “what do you make 
of it? Disguises, eh?” 

“You might say so, you rftight say so,” the other replied, at 
once reserved and judicial. “And going to- Runnerdale? Well, I 
was going to run an eye over that pari of th^ world myself, which 
shows you there’s still prognostication in the service. There isn’t 
much we overlook. Canon, whatever tj;iey may allege in the 
papers. But I must say I didn’t anticipate the beards, not yet, that 
is. I thought it rather too early for beards.” 

“Quite so,” the Canon agreed, rather vaguely. “And now 
perhaps you can tell us what it all means?” 

“Why, t... I can’t do that.” And Mr.^Hake shook his head 
mournfully. “I can’t^do that because, you see, so far it doesn’t 
mean anything, that is, not to anybody but us. These things don’t 
mean anything to ^ou — and I’m regarding you now. Canon, as a 
member of the public — until, so to speak, they come up to the 
surface. And most of them don’t come up #.0 the surface. We see 
to that, in what you might call the subterranean department. It’s 
usually a case of just running an eye over things and dropping a 
word here and there, and perhaps seeing one or two people to the 
railway station and the nearest port. Intelligent anticipation, that’s 
our business. And there’s the whole thing in a nutshell.” 

The Canon seemed to have a difliculty in extracting, i satis- 
factory kernel from this nutshell. “Well, Inspector, you ha ve your 
orders, I suppose, and must keep your own counsel. A.nd I have 
my suspicions, and, as a matter of fact, was just outlining them to 
this young — to Mr. — er — Stevens — here ” 

“Stewart,” Adam interposed sharply. People who were vague 
about his name annoyed him. And then he wondered if anything 
would happen this time.^' • 

It did. The Inspector, cutting off the flow of the Canon’s speech 
with a little movement of his hand, suddenly con"'' utrated his 
at tendon up#n Adam, “Mr. Stewart, ch?” he said musingly. “And 
how far might you be going, Mr. Stewart^ Up to Scotland?” 
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Adam hesitated for a moment, feeling an absurd reluctance to 
.mention his destination, but before he had time to speak, the 
Canon had cut in smoothly with ‘‘Runncrdale, I think you said?” 

‘ Mr. Hake looked for a moment as if he were going to whistle, 
but then merely remarked in his curious deep melancholy voice: 
“Ah, Runnerdale. And how do you propose to get there?” 

Adam found his voice. “I propose to get out at the next 
station, Gloam Junction, and walk over in the morning.” He had 
a most infantile desire to put out his tongue at the pair of them. 
The Inspector’s elalprate Pawn to K4 manner was particularly 
irritating and made him wish he had a bag crammed with disguises 
and incriminating documents. 

But all the Inspector said was, “I propose to get out there 
myself, and we’re nearly there now.” And he rose to his feet. 
“I’ve a subordinate of mine and some bags somewhere on this 
train to be collected. I shall see you later, gentlemen.” The 
gentlemen watched his long straight back pass through the door 
and disappear into the corridor. 

The Canon, too, stood up stiffly, and after remarking “A smart 
man, that,” said no more but busied himself with his impedimenta, 
his arched nose reviewing bags, coats and sticks like a proud little 
general sitting well back on his horse. Adam followed his example, 
and, to the accompaniment of a steady hum of questions at the 
back of his mind, put together his things, whicFnow he regarded 
not with the, traveller’s solid pleasure in the contents of his pack 
but with a faint contempt. Already they seemed to belong to a life 
long outgrown; the fellow who had packed that bag not twelve 
hours ago had shrunk to a mere slough, and his possessions had 
dwindled and faded with him and were now things unworthy of 
the rich giant tightening a strap round them. But that giant 
himself was shivering perhaps from sitting so long, and now and 
again his heart would give a leap and a hollowness would rtiake 
itself felt somewhere in the pit of his stomach, as if the pistol were 
about to crack for a great race. All the time unanswerable ques- 
tions buzzed about hinqi like flies. 

The train began to slacken speed, and Adam, suddenly im- 
patient to leave it, looked out of the window. There, curving 
towards him, was the tiny station, wedged in a depression among 
the fells and dominated by them, yet having the air of being 
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itself a kind of summit, clean, remote, a high target that this 
monstrous arrow, launched out of the hot London afternoon,- 
ages ago, was about to strike and perhaps in its thundering 
impact to destroy. And no sooner had its platform steadied 
itself than Adam without a “By your leave’’ to the Canon, burst 
from his box, still a small parcel of that hot London afternoon, 
into the cool upland air. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE PUZZLED PRISONER 

T he moment Adam stepped out on to the platform and stood 
there in immeasurable space, the carriage he had left behind 
lost its reality, and everything that had happened there, everything 
he had thought there, wore a look of the preposterous. It was as if 
he had pushed open the pit door, the clapping and the flat din of 
the orchestra dying away behind him, and had found himself 
under the stars. He charged his lungs almost to bursting-point 
with the keen moorland air, in which there seemed to come 
through the smokiness he had brought with him the mingled 
scents of hay and honeysuckle and a clover-laden breath. With 
all that ho had acquired during the journey withering ip that air, he 
returned with a rush to be the man he was before, who had packed 
that bag beside him, who had followed with his finger on the 
ordnance map the tracks across these moors, now shadowy on one 
side and on the other lightly dusted with gold. The valley was fast 
emptying itself of sunlight, sinking into a gre'Sh dusk and sleep, 
but above, the great lines of the fells and the pale washed sky 
behind them set his spirit expanding. The simple enthusiasm 
he had tried in vain to recapture at the beginning of the journey 
now really returned to him. At the thought of his recent dis- 
contents, his rejection of the blessedness of merely holidaying 
here, his desire to be ‘^in” something or other, to be important to 
all manner of odd people, there visited him now a curious feeling of 
shame. He felt hang-dog, a renegade, before the grave pure 
face of this countryside. The Canon, fussing with a porter 
not three yards away, now seemed a figure from an old intrigue. 
The rest of them were characters from forgotten plays, moons 
in daylight. He brushed off, his mind any cobweb thoughts 
of them and their aflairs, grasped his bag firmly and stood there, 
a solid body of a pedestrian, regarding for a momeiv the distant 
hills. They flung him large promises, of escape and freedom. 
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of healthful simplicities, of hours like ripe apples. 

A tap on th^ shoulder turned him round. It was Inspector 
Hake, The train and everything in« it might seem preposterous 
now, but their unreality had had no power to steal away the 
Inspector, to make a phantom of him, for he stood there more 
himself than ever, and complete now with bags and subordinate. 
As if confessing their defeft, the hills dwindled and receded. 

"‘Now, Mr. Stewart” — thf tone was essentially that of one 
gentleman to another — ‘T want to introduce to ybu my sub- 
ordinate, who’s going to look round with me. Sergeant Rundle. 
This is Mr. Stewart,” — and he turned to his companion, a beefy, 
comfortable fellow whose face wore the surviving twin of that 
large moustache whicL haunted Hake’s upper lip, and whose plain 
clothes were a mere mockery, as if the Force had suddenly taken to 
flaunting its uniform. There was about the Sergeant in addition to 
his pleasantly bovine look, a kind of oddness, a vague appearance 
of the -gLw struggling with masses of bullish tissue, that sug- 
gested that at the right time and place he might be amusing; but 
Adam could not for the life of him see why at that mt)ment he 
should be called \jpon to make his acquaintance. 

After looking at them both, gravely but without hostility, the 
Inspector went on: ‘T thought I’d better make you and Sergeant 
Rundle known to each other, Mr. Stewart, because, you see, you’re 
coming along to the village with us for a little chat. Get that car. 
Sergeant, and have the bags put in.” 

Adam was astonished. What was the Inspector after? Was he 
being asked to share a drink, and was this the heavy police manner 
of suggesting it, or was he being arrested in the neat ^.;t.e-gentle- 
man-to-another fashion that he seemed to remember in various 
knowing works of fiction? There was nothing in the Inspector’s 
face to tell him, and the Sergeant had departed to commandeer the 
car. All he could do was to steer a middle course until he knew 
whether he was a guest or a prisoner. 

“You’re not — what is it? — taking me into custody?” he asked 
lightly, being merely facetio?is as a prospective guest, or coolly 
polite, adequate in the best tradition as a possible criminal. 

“Now, Mr. Stewart.” And the Inspector repeats] his name, 
which he setmed to like, as if he were reproaching a schoolboy for 
a piece of crude translation. “You’re ju^^- coming along with me, 
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to the place where you want to go, mark you, for I heard you say 
50 , so that we can have a quiet little chat together. No harm in 
that.” 

“Not a bit,” said Adam, now the prisoner. “But isn’t it rather 
ridiculous? Fve nothing to tell you, you know. And if you’ve any 
questions to ask, why not ask them here?” 

Mr. Hake looked pained at this. “Because it wouldn’t do. It’s 
not our way. How do I know who^ lurking about here? This is a 
delicate business, as you must know yourself, and — well, it might 
break here with all tjfie trains about, and the porters, and the old 
Fords there. And here we are!” 

This last exclamatiop greeted the return of Sergeant Rundle, 
who still looked vaguely ruminant but had,*too, the air of one who 
has just contrived to make, from the most sketchy materials, a 
motor-car that would take them and their bags to the village. 
Adam found himself quietly shepherded outside the station and 
into this car, a roomy bpt very tattered vehicle. 

“Now what’s the name of the hotel thcj*e up at the village?” 
asked tht Inspector of the driver. 

“That’ll be ‘T’Sun’.” 

“ ‘Tsun,’ ehl” said the Inspector, as if delightedly making 
himself believe that the North-country pronunciation made a kind 
of Russian word out of it. 

“Well, just you drive us to ‘The Sun’.” 

And off they went, the Sergeant in front, Adam and the In- 
spector at the back, rattling over the dusty uneven little road, 
leaving the Canon, who had just entered the only other waiting 
car, staring behind them. Conversation in such a car could be 
nothing but a series of hello wings, so Adam did not attempt it, but 
tried to marshal his thoughts, which seemed to be as badly jolted as 
his body. But there came with the rush of air, the dust and clatter, 
the flowing fields and grey walls, the approaching blue magic of 
the hills, a spark of exhilaration that was quickly fanned into a 
little blaze. The mood of th^i train, when the possible adventure 
was everything, and the mood of fne station, when sky and hills 
made all possible adventures look tawdry, now melted into one 
another and poured into his spirit happy confidence. He was back 
in the adventure, head over heels back in it, but^^he was also 
rushing towards the hills and loving them. As for his present 
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position, it was simply part of the “curiouser and curiouscr," and 
for the moment he had the satisfaction of mingling two gaieties, 
the inner clear one of the innocent afjid the outward desperate one 
of the criminal. It is true that he wore, quite involuntarily wore, 
the slightly outraged air of a citizen wronged by one of his 
officers, and willy-nilly there cr^pt into his voice an injured tone; 
but all that was purely mechanical, part of the social hocus-pocus, 
and the real Adam Stewart, wondering and peering and capering 
underneath, it left untouched. 

They cluttered through Gloam, pci-ched on the edge of its dark 
moor, a grey little place for ever filled vuth the noise of running 
water, and finally reached “The Sun,” which was on the far side of 
the village, on the mborland road. Clearly this was not a night 
when trade was brisk at “The Sun,” for though the door was 
hospitably open, there came no buzz of talk, no laughing nor 
singing, no sound of pots being hammered on the tables. The 
place cf'i T deserted. As soon as the car stopped. Inspector 
Hake, with surprising alacrity, hopped out and vanished through 
the inn doorway, the other two remaining in the car# After a 
minute or two, the Inspector returned and with him the landlord 
he had obviously Seen interviewing, a bullet-headed fellow, red as 
a brick and with the tiniest button of a nose. Whatever the land- 
lord may have been told, he was evidently impressed and regarded 
the Inspector and the Sergeant with respect, and Adam, who had 
begun to feel something of a desperate fellow, with marked 
curiosity. He led the way into an empty room to the tight, with a 
large window looking out on to the road, and into this room all 
their bags were taken. Then he disappeared for a me. lent and 
returned with a lighted lamp, which he placed on :ae table, 
looking inquiringly at the Inspector. 

“What about that window?” asked the Inspector, pointing to 
the glass, now a dark sullen square destitute ^)f curtain or blind. 

“AhVe nowt fer that, just nah,” muttered brickface, “but an old 
pair o’ shutters that ’ud tak quarter of an hahr ter fix up.” 

“Many people go past thc^e?” And the Inspector jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the road outside. 

“Not at this time o’neet. Or at onnytime. .There’s nobbut two 
or three live#)’ this side, ’tween here an’ Runnerdale, and they’ll be 
i’ bed belike. Sometimes a motter-car or two, but if there should 
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be one, ’e’ll be that busy speeding up for t’hill that "e'll niver 
notice there’s a winder ’ere let alone look through it,” The land- 
lord concluded his speech 4y rubbing the back of his neck very 
ha’rd, as if to prepare himself for further and even more extravagant 
efforts. 

“You’ve got a telephone, of dourse?” 

“Not ’ere. Mister.” 

“Why, confound itl” exclaimed kir. Hake. “Surely there’s one 
somewhere in the village?” 

“Nay, yer’ve conie away from t’only phone rahnd i’ these 
parts,” replied the landlord, with evident relish. “Phone’s back 
at t’station.” 

“Damned nuisance! But look here, keep that driver here for 
a time, if he hasn’t gone. I haven’t heard him go.” 

“What, Sam, that fetched yer In t’carl ’E’s not gone. ’E’ll be 
in t’back ’aving a pint.” 

“Well, ask Sam to continue with his pint — the same pint, under- 
stand, and not a multitude of pints — for a few minutes, until I see 
if I shall, want him.” 

“And talking of pints,” Adam put in, as the landlord turned to 
go, “what about a drink? Good of the house* you know.” He 
did not see why this conference should be dry as well as being 
solemnly ridiculous, and if the Inspector did not like it, he could 
lump it. 

But the Inspector had no intention of lumping it. Seeing that 
it was put that way, he had no objection to a small Scotch and soda. 
A voice, somewhere entombed in the Sergeant, suggested that 
beer should be poured down on it, and Adam himself was all for 
beer. The landlord departed. Adam, lounging in an old easy- 
chair, filled and lighted his pipe and looked about him. Sergeant 
Rundle, a massive bulk on an old leather couch against the wall, 
after a glance at his superior officer, followed with his pipe. The 
Inspector sat erect on a hard wooden chair that looked as if it had 
been made for him. The room was of the kind Adam knew so 
well; the very sight of its low ceiling, the leather in the grate, the 
china dogs, the photograph of fhe prize ram, and the smell of it, 
that curious mixed ajtnell of hay and whitewash and fowlhouses 
and beer, made him think of innumerable country d^ys, of ham 
and eggs and enormous cups of tea and weary limbs trailing 
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underneath the table. Happy foolish rooms! And here he was, 
in one of them, a suspect entertaining Scotland Yard, he reminded 
himself as he paid the landlord for ^e drinks; and the delightful 
oddness of it all suddenly drew him towards his companions, nbw 
nodding to him over their raised glasses. 

“Don’t you smoke, Inspector?” he remarked, as he and the 
Sergeant puffed away, “i should have thought that briars a la 
Sherlock Holmes would hane been almost compulsory in your 
service.” 

“That’s the popular idea, Mr. I^ewart^” said the Inspector 
solemnly, “and like many popular ideas, there’s nothing in it. I 
used to smoke a good deal at one time, and even now I like an 
occasional cigar — a good cigar, and I flatter myself I know a good 
cigar. But I’ve practically given it up. You might think you’d 
want to smoke all day in my kind of work, travelling here and 
there, looking round, hanging about. But no, it doesn’t do. It’s 
too sooth i 'g* it blurs the problem, Mr. Stewart, blurs the problem. 
It’s meditative, you might saj^, and I’m naturally a meditative man, 
like the Sergeant here, but I’m also a man of feeling, an^ tobacco 
is too feelingly meditative. It tempts you to loiter by the wayside — 
if you see what I*mean — in the mind, of course, and then before 
you know where you are— pop! — you’ve missed someth ng, lost 
sight of somebody, and you don’t know how you stand.” And the 
Inspector drained his glass very quickly, set it down with a rap 
as if to mark a period, looked at Adam and said in a more brisk 
and impersonal tone: “But we’re not getting any further. I’m all 
for being all friendly and comfortable, but what I want to know 
is” — and then quite sharply — “exactly wlio you are . id what 
you’re doing here. And I want the truth, mind!” 

Adam felt quite easy, having nothing to conceal. “That’s soon 
answered. My name is Adam Langland Stewart, and i live at The 
Firs, Weston Green, Surrey. And I’m here for a little holiday, a 
week or perhaps ten days, which I’m going to spend in Runnerdale. 
And that’s all.” But it all came out«o glibly, so like a speech long 
practised for such an emergency, that Adam himself thought it 
sounded rather false and felt sure that he looked as if he were lying. 

The Inspector stared on. “That’s all, eh! ;\nd who might your 
father be, IN^r. Stewart? And what do you do?” 

“My father is John Stewart, managing director of Briggs, 
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Stewart and Company, Limited, which owns the Briggs, Stewart 
and Blue Cross Shipping Lines, and whose head office is in King 
William Street. And fojc th^ last eighteen months I have been 
wdrking in that office, under my father, and there I intend to stay 
until the Red Guards or whoever intend to upset us all, turn 
me out.” 

Mr. Hake and his subordinate looked across at one another and 
each gave a little nod, perhaps to c«>nfirm the existence of such a 
conipany and such offices. Adam had a strong desire to laugh in 
their owlish faces. ^ c 

“And you’re here for a little holiday, eh? Beauties of Nature 
instead of King Willian^ Street. Where are you going to stay?” 

“I intended staying here to-night,” Adam replied, “and then 
moving on to Runnerdale to-morrow. I shall put up at village 
pubs, as I don’t know anyone here.” 

“You don’t know anybody?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“What about Mr. Geoffrey Templake, our friend with the bag 
in the tri^in?” c 

So that was the name of Peter’s father, Temj^lake. Odd name! 
“Never set eyes on him before,” said Adam. “That’s obvious. If 
you can tell me why he ?eemed so startled when he heard my name, 
I shall be much obliged to you. It’s all a mystery to me.” 

“If it is, so much the better,” the Inspcctof**fetorted. “Keep 
out of mysteries, that’s my advice. Plain sailing’s the thing, par- 
ticularly for a young gentleman like yourself, in the shipping 
business. Stick to the shipping business and the beauties of wild 
Nature. And now. I’ll have to do some telephoning about this, 
back at the station, and you’ll wait here with Sergeant Rundlc 
until I come back, and then we’ll decide what’s to be done. A 
quiet hour with Rundle here will do you no harm; it’ll compose 
your mind, put you in tune with the wonderland of Nature, as 
you might say.” 

He rose and moved tow^ds the door, where the Sergeant 
joined him to confer in whispers f5r a nynute or so. Then the 
Inspector went out, and a few tnoments later the car outside was 
restarted and they heard it rattle away into the night. A certain 
cosiness descended upon the two left behind. The Sergeant settled 
himself again on the couch, finished his beer with a smack, relit 
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his pipe, and looked solemnly across at Adam, who was making 
himself comfortable and examining his companion and warder. 

Signs of active cerebration soon beg^n tp wrinkle the Sergeant’s 
large face, and finally he spoke. “Now, you’re not going to be 
any trouble, not if you’re a right-thinking young gentleman, as 
you seem to be. You’ve too mucSi sense. You see how it stands. 
If you’re what you say you mrCy well then, here you are then, where 
you vrant to be, not a bit out«of your way. And if you’re not, if 
you’re what me and the Inspector took you to be, for reasons, 
mark you, for good reasons, then ycgi’re being kept out of mis- 
chief, stopped before there’s no harm done! And, mind you, if 
you’re not what we think you arc, then” — and he wagged his pipe 
impressively — “talk about co-hincidences, there never was such 
a co-hincidence, never.” 

There was promise in the Sergeant. “But who am I supposed 
to be?” Adam asked. “And what’s it all about?” 

Thes^ '^"^tions turned Rundle into a large-moustached 
Laocoon. “Well, either you’re one orVhe other,” he begin, 
cautiously, Vand you know best who you are, cither waj ” 

“Yes, but ” Adam broke in.- 

“But assooming,” continued the Sergeant, doggedly, “that 
you’re not what we think you are, and wa^t to know who we do 
think you are, you’ve a right to ask, no doubt, but no right to be 
answered, and it wouldn’t make any difference if you were, not 
any real difference. Put it this way, now, that either one or other, 
you’re nothing as you stand now, nothing that is to us, but in 
one case, supposing you’re the man we’re after, you might turn 
into something and we’ve got to look after that. It’s vays the 
same with this sort of political business, not like crime, ordinary 
crime, that is, for you might call this a kind of crime, in the sight 
of the lor if not in the sight of private parties. Crime’s easy, but 
this kind o’ thing’s very muddling.” 

“It’s becoming more and more muddling to me,” Adam retorted. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” replied the Sergeant, very complacently. 
“It all depends on how it’s looked at. You’ve got to take an all- 
round view, you’ve got to put things together. It’s just like life, 
and that’s why a man that’s known the service — and one that likes 
to think it til out quiet-like, for some of ’em won't think — knows 
a lot about life. It’s all a mosic, that’s what it is, a mosic” — and 
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then, in answer to Adam’s stare — “You know what I mean, 
coloured bits all put together. Well, you’ve got your bit, and he’s 
got his bit, and I’ve got m^e, but a right-thinking man, looking 
it all over, can put ’em together. And that’s what I’ve learned from 
the service, to put ’em together and walk away, in a manner of 
speaking, and then turn round afid take a look at the mosic.” And 
he took out a large coloured handkerchief and mopped his brow, 
perspiring from the attempt to inte^-pret his philosophy. 

“Let’s have another drink,” the disciple remarked, and looked 
round for a bell. The Seigeant, bringing up some observation 
about “a friendly glass between man and man” from the depths, 
alsp looked round for a bell. There was none to be seen. 

“I’ll get them myseli',” Adam began, and then realized, as the 
other made an uneasy movement, that the Sergeant would not let 
him go nor be able to go himself; so he added lightly: “No, we’ll 
both go round to the bar, each with his own glass. The walk. 
Sergeant, will do us good.” Undoubtedly it was the fine aristo- 
cratic thing thus to glo^>s the relation between them, even though 
it meant ^fetching one’s beer, and at that moment Adata was seeing 
himself as a fine aristocratic fellow at once mysterious and 
debonair. * 

So they sauntered out, glass in hand, found another door facing 
their own across the hall, opened it to discover a deserted smoke- 
room that had a portion of the lighted bar running across its far 
corner. There were sounds, too, from the tap-room at the other 
side of the hit. Here their glasses were filled, and Adam, after 
paying for the drinks, led the way back to their own room. Once 
more they settled themselves, lit their pipes and nodded to one 
another over their glasses in the cosy lamplight. 

Most of the talk came from Rundle, in whom the propitious 
hour seemed to have awakened a philosophic mood whose utter- 
ance struggled up through his flesh and wound round the vast 
obstacles set up by his manner of expression and finally emerged 
battered, exhausted. He was •for ever laboriously preparing the 
way for some clinching judgment that never arrived. All the time 
he was listening Adam felt that the world, now a neatly marked 
little globe, was being exhibited to him in the other’s broad palm, 
but somehow he could never catch a glimpse of it«there. The 
atmosphere was rich with final philosophic conclusions, but it 
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remained an atmosphere and nothing more: in vain the mind went 
gaping. ^ 

“What I say is this,” the Sergeant^ wa§ observing, after taking 
leave of his beer, “and it’s a thing you’ll come to understand in 
time; that is, if you’ve got the patience to work it out, which few 
have. You begin, every time, everywhere, with a kind of muddle, 
just as we’re beginning with a muddle in this business — and it 
seems to you just a muddle, thiat couldn’t be anything else but one 
— and then you begin to see, if you’re a right-thinking man, not 
one of the impatient ones, there’s such a thing as order and more 
of it than you’d thought. It’s the mosic, again. But you’ll say to 
me — and you’ll not be the first that’s said it and been answered 
too — you’ll say, ‘Yes, but is there order in a mosic?’ ” 

“There’s a car coming up the road,” Adam broke in, holding 
up his hand. 

The other stopped and listened. that’ll be the Inspector 

back ag'^t.,^’’ remarked, descending from the heights. “Now 
we shall know what’s to do.” 

But sutelj this was not the rattle of the old Fordjthat had 
brought them from the station and taken the Inspector back again? 
“It may be the Inspector,” Adam remarked, “but it’s certainly not 
the same car, but one much better and bigger and brighter.” On 
it came, seemingly a powerful brute, and as it drew nearer Adam 
could feel a curious cold flame of excitement licking and running 
and leaping inside him, so that he shivered a little and rubbed his 
hands together. Something, he knew, was about to happen; there 
was a wise old beast, half a million years old at least, somewhere 
inside him that knew that; he could feel its fur pricking. 

There was a roar, and a great light flashed by outside :.nd then 
was gone. “You’re righti It’s not stopping!” said Bundle, by 
no means disappointed. And there suddenly fell a quiet, into 
which Adam flung, casually, “Yes, it’s gone. You can’t hear it 
now. Perhaps the sharp corner on the moorland road just beyond 
this place cuts off the sound.” His companion nodded and put a 
match to his pipe. 

Neither was Adam cTisappointed, but for a very different reason. 
He was still certain that something was about to happen. That car, 
he was suief had not really gone on, but had stopped just beyond 
the corner. Some instinct made him surreptitiously work round 
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in his chair until he partly faced the window. It was impossible 
for him to see out, for it showed nothing but a wavering reflection 
of their lamplight, but on the other hand it was very easy for 
anyone out there, even in passing, to see their room and hear 
everything said there as plainly as if it were a scene in a theatre. 
And even if he could not see, he could hear, and he had a quite 
irrational conviction that he had only listen hard enough to hear 
something really significant. So hcfhent his head, apparently idly 
regarding his swinging foot and sleepily ruminating, while all the 
time his ears held the nighf, ready to pounce upon the slightest 
sound. For one terrifically swollen moment or two there came 
nothing, nothing beyond the faint call of an owl, a far-away 
smothered sound of knocking and laughter from the other end 
of the inn, and a vague chirruping from some patch of darkness, 
just the summer night distantly and murmurously telling its beads. 
And then there came something quite dift'erent, soft enough and 
yet as plain as a shout, something waited for since the beginning 
of the world, delicate footfalls, a cautious tip-tap-tip, outside the 
window. ^ Someone was there looking in af them, fie raised his 
head and flashed a glance at the window, then looked across at 
the Sergeant. No, he had obviously heard nothing. Adames heart 
set the whole room throbbing. Someone was there looking in, 
and the next move was his, for let reason go hang, he knew, the 
wise old fur-on-end beast knew, his bursting h^Srt knew, that this 
was part of the game, that he was in it, in everything that could 
possibly happen this day and night, and that now or never was the 
next move and that move undoubtedly his. 

“SergeantI” he called, loudly, casually, though the hand he 
thrust into his pocket was trembling. “Don’t you think that the 
prisoner might be allowed another drink?” 

“Well, Mr. Stewart,” replied that massive pawn, in great good 
humour, “seeing that this is hardly what you might call the 
strictest form of incarceration, 1 think it might be managed.” 

“And couldn’t you get them yourself this time?” Adam asked, 
adding, “I’m fagged.” And he flipped over half-a-crown. 

Rundle caught it and moved slowly towards the door. “Right 
you are. Only” — and he removed the key and held it up — “I’m 
going to take the liberty of locking you in while I gq^. Matter of 
form. Just in case the Inspector comes back while I’m gone. He’s 
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due now.” He vanished and then the lock clicked and his footsteps 
could be heard crossing the hall and disappearing into the other 
room. 

Ii^Standy there came a tap at the window and immediately he 
crossed over to it. Now he could see, dimly, two forms, a face 
pressed against the glass. 

‘‘What are you doing thtre?” asked a slow voice. 

“Fm in the hands of ScotSind Yard.” Adam could not help 
grinning. “Incarcerated.” 

“Quick, then!” came the reply. “Will thj^s open?” 

It was open a little at the top and in a second Adam had pushed 
up the bottom half, crammed his hat on hjp head, and thrown one 
leg over the sill. His bag! He was forgetting that. He stumbled 
back into the room, while a girFs voice, urgency itself, cried softly, 
“Oh! do hurry!” and then he grabbed his bag and scrambled 
through the window. “Run!” commanded the voice. There were 
two girl: one already hurrying in front, and he felt his hand 

grasped and then all jhrec of them were running up the road. 

As they m, they laughed softly and crazily into the liight that 
stretched itself out before them, wide and glittering, marvellously 
sweet-smelling, moonlit, magical. Bright patches of sight and 
sound, newly-minted coinage of experien';e^ were showered into 
Adam’s mind: Helen and Peter running beside him, the light and 
shadow of the low stone walls, the drowned fields, the glimmer of 
road, the moon hanging over Gloam Moor, and other fragments, 
purple, silver and faded green, came flying in, until at last they all 
settled together into one — Oh, yes! that was it — “mosic,” a mad 
and lovely “mosic.” And then the three iiiunortals turn^^ ' a corner 
and there, waiting them, was a great car, its nose point. ;ig up the 
high moorland road, and beside it were two more figures. For a 
moment or so, the five of them formed a group aboui the car; and 
someone gasped “Rescued!” and someone eried to Adam, “Oh! 
Your Highness!” and kissed his hand; or so it semeed, for now 
there was no telling, now that things had got so gloriously out of 
hand and were blossonjing riotously by themselves; but there they 
were, the five of them, a group a}! drenched in moonshine. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE KINGDOM OF ^vlOONSHINE 

do get in. * Hurry, hurryl Helen and I in front, and 
you three in tjhe back.” This from Peter, whom there was 
no mistaking now. There was no time for talk and they climbed 
in without a word, Adarn taking his place in the middle of the back 
seat, wedged between the two women. Half a minute later, they 
were off, climbing toward the high moorland and the glimmer of 
stars. Adam looked at the night as if it were, as indeed it seemed, 
a strange, dark, lovely lady, moon-coloured, mistily jewelled, and 
for a moment these and any other grotesque adventures that might 
follow seemed nothing but her quaint uttej-ances. They were all 
of them onder her spell; even Sergeant Rundle, gaping back there 
at the inn with two glasses Of beer in his hand, was a kind of 
ruminating moon-calf; and anything might happen now just 
because for once the night, this lovely midsummer night, was doing 
what he had always wanted such a night to to, ijjv’as taking charge 
of things itself. The fabric it wove, which had always had a 
tantalising pattern inside, somewhere at the back of one’s mind, 
had now been woven even more crazily outside, trapping other 
people and real events in its gigantic shining arabesques. And, 
oddly enough, when you came to think of it, it must have begun 
weaving, somewhere behind the dust and the blue, back there in 
the afternoon; there must have been a stray moonbeam in St. 
Pancras. 

It was time to piece it all together, he told himself, and yet he 
did not feel an urgent desire to do so, at the best only a kind of 
obligation to try, as if a hostess had handed over to him a pretty 
new puzzle and left him alone withPit for, a few minutes. It was 
all growing out of the night, adventures like sudden moonlit 
mushrooms, and that really was enough. There was no part of 
him left to sort out and compare and sum up, for cne half was 
content to gasp and enjoy and break into applause, and the other 
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half was busy seizing hold of every shining new event and hoarding 
it away, perhaps for the time when nothing would happen. He 
stole a glance at the girl on his left, that perfumed softness there, 
and knew her for that other girl. Miss Ber-something-or-other, the 
foreign one, who was at the station. Her profile, etched in moon- 
light, was exquisite, and the very ntarness of it a matter for wonder. 
As if feeling the sudden juinp of his heart, she turned her face 
towards him, her dark lips parting into a smile; a sudden lurch of 
the car threw his arm over towards her and it happened that their 
ungloved hands touched before Adam^iould right himself. There 
was a moment’s riot in his blood, but it was^soon stilled, for this 
lovely creature, warm beside him, was not yet a person. She seen^ed 
to flow into the night. 

A voice, cool, decisive, broke into his trance, the voice of his 
companion on the other side, apparently a woman of brisk middle- 
age whose personality was compact and showed no signs of disin- 
tegrating ^.oonlight and starshine. ‘‘There are two things I 

must tell you, Mr. — er — Stewart,” she rcfnarked. “The first is 
that even at /he risk of offending you, I cannot addres§ you as 
‘Your Highness.’ It is too early, for too early. There will be 
plenty of opporti'.mty for that when the proper time comes, if it 
ever does come. No matter how excellent y^^ur claims are, at least 
in the sight of your friends, I think you’ll admit it’s preposterous 
to plaster high-sounding titles over a young gentleman who has 
just been rescued through the window of a country public-house 
at this time of night. Also, I must tell you who we are, as I don’t 
suppose you know. I am Mrs. Belville, and this is Miss 
Bersieneff ” 

“Nina Bersieneff,” there came in musical syllables tiom the 
other side. 

“Miss Bersieneff, whose home is in Russia, is a friend of my 
niece’s who is on a short visit to this country. Both the girls there 
in front are my nieces. The one who is driving is Mrs. Maythorn. 
The other, who has been so energetic in your rescue, is Miss 
Templake. Her father, ^y brefther, I think you met in the train.” 

“Yes,” said Adam, “if it wab he who spilt the whiskers.” 

“I’ve heard nothing of that,” replied Mrs^ Belvillr^ “but I’m 
not surprise^ He has been spilling things all his lite. And, let 
me add, I’ve no patience with the whiskers 1 agree with Peter, my 
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niece, that the whiskers are entirely preposterous, and it is just like 
Geoffrey to consent to carry a bag full of false beards the length of 
the country and then tg go^ spilling them in railway carriages.” 

• ‘‘Well, I must say,” Adam remarked, musingly, “I don’t agree 
with you about the whiskers. They seem to be absolutely right, 
whatever else is. A bag full of false whiskers excuses anything: 
it’s a kind of end in itself. But it’s imy turn to introduce myself. 
My name is Adam Stewart.” 

‘‘Adam,’’ and Mr.s. Belville lingered over the name as she 
repeated it. “That means, I suppose, that if you succeed, you’ll be 
Adam the First. OrSvill you be Adam the Second? If you believe 
in pivine Right, as I take it you do, then surely you’ll be Adam the 
Second, as the original Adam should count as a king because 
Divine Right must have begun at the beginning? And it’s no use 
your protesting that that’s absurd. I know it’s absurd, but then 
I might as well inform you I think the whole thing’s absurd. Even 
if it succeeds, and there is no saying what will not succeed in this 
world, it won’t be any' the less absurd.” 

Adan^. looked at her and then up at t*ne mooi\ thoroughly 
mystified and a little exasperated. Even on such a night, reason 
must break in somewhere. “But why should t be Adam the First 
or Second, or anything else? I don’t understand a single ” 

“One moment, please, Mr. Stewart,” Mrs. Belville interrupted. 
“Will you please turn your face up again? ThaKk you.” And she 
looked closely at him, and just as he was about to break out again, 
cut in with,' “I’m certain of it. Surely you’re related to John 
Stewart, the shipowner?” 

“I’m his son,” replied Adam, a little sulkily, perhaps because he 
suddenly felt about six years old. 

Mrs. Belville was triumphant. “I thought as much. And your 
mother was Marjorie Langland. And I’ve dandled you on my 
knee when you were a baby. Why, Adam Stewart, you’ve no more 
claim to the throne of this country than I have.” 

Adam stared. “Of course •not!” 

“Then what do you mean, yoting man,” she retorted, “by 
masquerading here as the Stuart heir? Is it the Baron’s trick? Or 
is it your own idea gf a joke?” 

“1 assure you I’ve never had a chance yet even t^ outline my 
own idea of a joke in all this,” he said, “and I don’t know what 
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it all means. I’m not masquerading as anybody, and as for Stuarf 
heirs, I didn't know they'd been heard of for a hundred and fifty 
years. Who on e*arth am I supposed to Ije?” 

His companion was audibly amused. “Someone you are cer- 
tainly not. But I’ll tell you. You are supposed to be the last heir 
of the Stuart family, an obscure discovery of Baron Roland’s, on 
your way to meet him ani your faithful defenders or adherents 
or whatever they are, known at the Companions of the Rose, who 
are at present gathered together, or at least the more important of 
them are, in Sir Arthur Baddeley-Fragge’s house in Runnerdale.” 

Incredible, yet in a flash, it pieced everything together, and, 
unaware for the moment of his crashing kingdom, he satisfied Jtiis 
curiosity at last. The coincidence of his name and destination had 
led everyone astray, Peter’s father, the Inspector, these girls, aU 
had mistaken him for this astounding new Young Pretender, this 
monstrous anachronism. Nothing, it was obvious, could be more 
crazy ^et up such a claim at this late hour, but now, his 

curiosity partly satisfied and the ruins of his^kingdom visibly about 
him, crazy a'l^’t all wasf he was sorry the claim was not really his. 

Nina had been listening and now broke in with, “Then are you 
not his ’Ighness^” ® 

Adam dwindled rapidly. “No, Miss Be^sienefl”, I’m not. Just 
a mere tourist.” 

She made a tiny clucking sound and lool:ed away, leaving Adam 
a bitter and futile pigmy, staring at a night that was one huge cheat. 
Then there were those two girls in front, soon to be disillusioned. 
And Peter would soon look right through him again, as if he were 
not there; and Helen, who, by the way, was quite unacc untably 
married, would glimmer with laughter for a second, looh gravely 
at him again and then turn indifferently away for ever. It would 
be far worse now than it was before. He had been thrust in, 
gloriously in, only to crawl out, a miserable impostor. And yer 
he had known throughout that he must have been mistaken for 
someone else, and it was very odd, very jolly, to be the victim of 
such a mistake, to be hurled intt) adventure when you had expected 
nothing — he could hear himself desperately telling someone how 
odd, how jolly, it was — but he suddenly felt fla^ttened, wretched. 

“Is that Adhere we’re going now, to Sir Arthur Baddeley- 
Fragge’s?” he asked* 
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‘*We shall be there in less than a quarter of an hour,” Mrs. 
Belville replied, with what seemed like grim relish. '‘We’re in 
Runnerdale already.” They had left the Gloam valley behind, 
crossed the summit of Gloam Moor, and were now beginning the 
winding descent into Runnerdale, which was spreading its lovely 
length below, a long narrow dhalice brimmed with moonlight, 
waiting for a young uncrowned king from nowhere. It caught at 
Adam’s heart. For the first time in his life he had been compelled 
to deny that he was one of that bitter-sweet race, born to be heroes 
of tragi-comedy, to be princes in exile, those Stuarts to whom he 
had not given a thought since he last laid aside his history books 
and Waverley novels; and nowfor the first time in his life he really 
felt like one of them, a king who had lost his crown in a ditch, 
a royal Pierrot smiling but hollow-eyed under the moon. And then 
a glance at Mrs. Belvillc’s composed face turned these thoughts 
into so many fiddlesticks to be hastily swept away. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he began, gloomily, “but really it wasn’t 
my fault. You had better tell the others, and then drop me before 
we reach the house. I can get put up somewhere in .West Rudge 
or East Rudge, and even if iFs too late, it doesn’t matter, a night 
like this. I’m no worse off, because I was coming here, anyhow.” 

“Nonsense,” 'Mrs. ^^elville remarked, briskly. “I’m not at all 
sorry. I prefer Marjorie Langland’s son to any ^oung mountebank 
that the Baron may have discovered. Your mother and I are old 
friends; I know your father, too, an admirable man; and what I 
know about your family is worth all this white rose mummery. 
Do you think I am going to allow you to wander about this valley 
all night, trying to sleep under haystacks? You’re not opposed to 
this business, are you? You have no absurd strong convictions on 
the subject?” 

“I’m all for it, whatever it is,” he replied. “I’m willing to join 
anything to-night.” 

“IndeedI Not exactly a safe state of mind for a young man to 
be in. It’s probably the weather and this absurd rushing about in 
motor-cars.” She settled herself mc/re comfortably. “But, in that 
case, you must come along to the house with us, as one of our 
party. I insist upon it, and I know the Baddeley-Fragges will be 
delighted. You must at least pretend to be a sympathizer because 
otherwise you know too much and might be regarded as a 
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dangerous person. But that, I suspect, won’t be difficult. The 
difficulty will be^in preventing you, after a day there, making 
yourself ridiculous about it all.” 

“But, Mrs. Bclville, are you yourself a sympathizer?” asked 
Adam, who found it impossible to detect any fervour in his com- 
panion’s references to this fantastic movement. 

“Of course not. I canned be enthusiastic about such antics at 
my time of life, indeed, could ifbt have been at any time since I left 
the nursery. To my mind, the whole thing is like a game on the 
nursery floor. You have only to remember t^e whiskers to realize 
how preposterous it all is. The whiskers are typical. But, on the 
other hand, Tm not opposed to it. Tm^a benevolent neutral, 
anxious to see that nobody of any importance gets hurt, and, if 
possible, to prevent the thing from going too far. If it doesn’t go 
too far, and I’m afraid there are signs that it will, then at least it 
will have kept some of the people here out of worse mischief. I’m 
here bc^.*Uo^ T I*ke an oc<”asional visit to this part of the world, and 
find Lady Baddeley-F^raggc a quiet restful woman, a little silly, 
perhaps, anJ/ar too easy with her husband, but a pleasant person; 
and because I want to keep an eye* on my brother and my two 
nieces there.” 

“Are they enthusiastic what d’you cal’ ’em — Jacobites?” he 
demanded, making hay while the sun shone. 

“My brother and Peter are, though not exactly in the same way,” 
she replied. “My brother had always been ridiculous about some- 
thing, and the more impossible it is, the more enthusiastic he 
becomes. Peter has a rather different temperament, and I’m glad 
that she has this or she might have nothing and merely ift as so 
many girls do now. She is very serious about it, very sc - ere too, 
and is really a delightful child. What Helen, Mrs. May thorn, my 
other niece there, thinks about it I don’t know. It probably amuses 
her, just as most things, even that laige husband of hers, amuse her; 
and is to her a kind of play, with lights, music, fine scenery and 
costumes,- and a very charming p^t in it, with limelight and 
applause, for herself. SJjie is, y^u know, one of the most charming 
girls in the world, but very mischievous, and has humbugged 
everybody about her since the time she was jn the cradle.” And 
she looked at Adam as if to suggest that it would only be a few 
hours before his name would swell the fist Df the humbugged. 
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And what said soft and perfumed Russia, now sitting more 
kindly beside him? Was she a Jacobite too, Ad^m asked. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Ninaj^ who had apparently recovered now 
from her disappointment. “I believe in the royalism, to bring 
kings, real kings, back upon the world.” And as she turned her 
wide shining eyes upon him, lie felt that he too believed in the 
royalism, more than he had ever believed in anything else. He 
could not for the life of him see ‘^et what it was all about, but 
already he was heart and soul in the cause. Restore the StuartsI — 
why, he was ready, to takfc up bow and arrows and restore the 
Plantagenets if the Baron, the more and more incredible Baron, 
could only find one! ,He was sure now that the only thing that 
could possibly prevent such a night as this, with all its beauty, its 
burden of dream and strange desire, from breaking a man’s 
heart, would be a cause, and the more hopelessly lost the cause 
the better. He smiled back at Nina, and then suddenly tried to 
look stern, noble, as unlike a tourist as possible. 

They were now in^the dale itself and fould not be very far 
from the house. There came a thought like a sudden chill. “I say, 
Mrs. Belville,” he exclaimed, “as there’ll be su(^h a lot to explain to 
your nieces, hadn’t we better stop the car before it reaches the 
house and tell them everything? Otherwise there may be a 
colossal anti-climax at the house.” 

Mrs. Belville nodded her agreement, but did nothing until they 
had passed ^through West Rudge, silent, deserted, and looking 
like a faded backcloth in the soft moonlight, and the lights of a 
large house shone through some trees a little way in front of 
them. Then she loudly called a halt. 

The car stopped, and two faces, still radiant, triumphant, turned 
round with a “What’s the matter?” 

“My dears,” cried Mrs. Belville, preparing to enjoy herself, 
“I’m sorry to disappoint you, but this is not the man.” At this 
there was an outcry, under which Adam’s heart sank. “Not the 
man,” she repeated, with evident relish. Then followed a flood of 
explanations, with everybody talking at v^nce, until at last some 
consistent narrative was hammered out between them. Adam had 
to explain what had happened in the train and the inn, and, in 
return, learned how Templake, Peter’s father, had nttistaken him, 
ifter hearing his name and destination, for the Baron’s Stuart 
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discovery, a young man who was supposed to be on his way to 
Runnerdale, and how he had fallen in with his daughter and her 
party somewhere *on the road outside Lojpley, and they, with the 
more powerful car, had agreed to trivel by way of Gloam and 
make inquiries there about this mysterious young man, who had, 
it was rumoured, somehow atti^cted the notice of the secret 
service. Something they hmi he<trd at the station had made them 
cautious, so they had peeped through the window, and the rest 
was plain to everybody concerned. So they explained^ added link 
to link, loudly corrected* one another and became flushed and 
noisy and, in spite of the anti-climax somehow triumphant, with 
the inevitable result that they all suddenly ^felt friendly and ratjier 
intimate. Adam not only took heart but began to feel gloriously 
at ease. Nina smiled upon him. Mrs. Belville insisted that the 
son of her old friend Marjorie Langland was worth a gross of 
dubious Stuarts from nowhere. Dark Helen no longer looked 
indifferc^^^*} ^^vav, but shone like a star over the whole recital. 
Only Peter showed any resentment at this elaboration of coin- 
cidence. « 

‘‘It can’t be helped,” she remarked, in the disgusted tone that 
usually accomparuGS this phrase, “but I really think it would have 
been better if you had stayed there. It might, at least, have kept 
the police on a false scent for a time.” 

“Don’t be fanatical, my dear,” replied Mrs. Belville, much to 
Adam’s relief. “Air. Stewart deserves a better fate than to be a 
herring drawn across a trail. And after all it is not his fault that he 
has been dragged into all this absurd plotting. You have at least 
gained a recruit.” At which Adam, feeling a fool and ti aking it 
safer to jump into the part, made an elaborate salute. 

It was Helen who sketched a delicious little salute in return. 
“Will you be a Companion of the Rose, Mr. Stewart?” she 
inquired, as she stood up in the car and looked down on him. 

“I will. I have always wanted to be a Companion of the Rose.” 
He threw a slight suggestion of mock gravity into his voice, but 
it was trembling a littl^ as he*looked up and smiled. 

“Quite so.” This came, like two chill raindrops, from Mrs. 
Belville. “ 1 have insisted that he goes on to the Baddeley-Fragges* 
as a membej^of our party. And he assures me that he is ready to 
join anytliing to-night.” 
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Peter made a gesture of impatience. “But it’s not a matter of 
joining anything. That’s not the point. It’s 

“Yes, it is the point,’,’ H^len interrupted, but sweetly, “it’s the 
whole point.” And she flashed a look at Adam so swiftly and 
delicately comprehensive that it seemed to him she alone might 
have created the night. 

“Point or no point!” cried Mrs. Belville, “Mr. Stewart comes 
with us to the Baddeley-Fragges’ Und it’s high time we arrived 
tb^e. Drive on, Helen.” 

They started again and within five minutes were sailing up a 
curved drive that finally brought them to the front of a rambling 
grey stone house, almpst white in the moonlight, with several 
lighted windows and a spacious hall hospitably open to the night. 
The triumphant bray of the car brought out a butler and a maid, 
then some other figures, and all was a hubbub of greetings and 
introductions and hand-shakings and a confusion of bags and 
discarded wraps and sticks and odd packages. This high tide swept 
Adam out of the car irfto the hall, where hp found himself being 
introducQd by Mrs. Belville to his hostess, a thin woman in late 
middle-age who somehow looked like a piece of faded needlework, 
and greeted him pleasantly but vaguely, as if he were not quite real. 
Much to his relief, nothing was being said of the night’s adventures 
and his brief reign as Adam the First, or Second; he was regarded 
as a friend of Mrs. Belville and the Templakes who had suddenly 
attached himself to the cause and to them. The owner of Runner 
Hall, for such he learned was the name of the house, he met a 
minute or two later, finding him as pleasant as his wife but a 
thought less vague. Sir Arthur was tall and thin, a brittle-looking 
figure, very dignified, stiff, and obviously weak, suggesting a 
devitalized Sir Roger de Coverley. He expressed great pleasure at 
the sight of Adam; the name he bore being itself a passport to their 
friendship; his interest in the common cause more than welcome; 
his appearance among them very gratifying, particularly as the 
gathering lacked young men;< and there was much else from Sir 
Arthur in this vein, quite a speech in fact,, of which a great deal 
never penetrated Adam’s ears, assailed as they were by the chatter 
of the others. But it was a relief to find himself welcomed without 
question, for he had been dreading this moment anch still felt an 
interloper, almost an imposter. As he followed a maid to his 
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toom, up the broad stairs and along to the end of a corridor on 
the first floor, he embraced the still mysterious, incredible cause, 
and with it the images of his host and hostess and his new friends, 
not excluding the obdurate Peter, with something like genuine 
fervour. I-Iis room, a small one at the corner of a wing and over- 
looking a moonlit expanse of laVn, was anything but startling, 
hardly to be distinguished from half a hundred rooms he had 
occupied in other people’s hoflses, neat little spare rooms with the 
chill on them, and yet when he caught sight of his bag awaiting 
him there, it looked like something •dropped from another and 
dustier world, the things he removed from it like possessions from 
an old incarnation. 

Washed and brushed, with some of the moonlight out of his 
eyes, he descended the stairs to follow his host’s instructions and 
join the other guests in the drawing-room. What was to come he 
could not imagine, but for once the big fat hamper of life was 
before Idiu ^MiiMiiched by his too fervid anticipation. Here in this 
house, whose yellow:Jntcrior had already sharpened, compressed, 
the mood he had known under the open night, was everything 
desirable, making even his vague longings of the afternoon, the 
foolish fretting afternoon, seem contemptible. Here all the sweet 
shining things of this life were heaped together, bounded at last 
by the four walls that enclosed him; and all else, the whole outside 
world, a desert. He threw it a look of pity, hugged his good 
fortune for a second, and then pushed open the drawing-room 
door. 

What he expected to see is beyond conjecture, for lie did not 
know himself, but what he actually did see, with an a* ard little 
pang of disappointment, was a long low room, filled w*'.h kindly 
lamplight, and at ease in it, chatting away, half a do2en persons, 
including Sir Arthur himself, who stepped forward to introduce 
him to the company. So far as it could be covered by a brief 
glance, the company, which had not yet been joined by the other 
members of his party, was certainly*disappointing. Where was the 
Baron? Absent, he cojild only hope. And then he made his bows. 
There was Lady Matchways, an old lady of more promise than her 
companions, for she had an open, eager face, end an of being at 
once frail *id indomitable. Beside her was a Mr. Hooby, one of 
those round-faced, clean-shaven Americ'^ns who are so inhumanly 
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dean that they appear to have scrubbed and brushed away all 
individuality and do not seem to be real persons. Then there was 
a stringy woman, with a, pecking motion of the head, who had just 
been loudly extolling the unfailing loyalty to the Stuart cause that 
still existed in the Highlands, and was not pleased at being inter- 
rupted until she heard Adames riame, when she was almost frantic 
with enthusiasm, and showed disturbiig signs of wishing to take 
charge of him. She was a Miss Sattferly, and clearly to be avoided. 
The other two were the Reverend Philip Erasure, a specimen some 
thirty odd years of a^e of a familiar clerical type, inevitably High 
and resolutely and quite unendurably jolly; and a Major Storching, 
middle-aged and apparently made of wood, which at least explained 
the extraordinary difficulty he had in making any articulate sounds. 

Adam made his tour of the room, scoring up his rapid little 
mental notes, with a sinking heart. Had he expected too much? 
Was the old cheat at work again? True, there were others to come, 
and he hurriedly took stock. There was Mr. Templake, himself a 
not entirely uninteresting water-colour sketcji, and with him would 
come Sidiell. But it was plainly ridiculous to expec^^ anything of 
Siddell, disregarded long ago". Then there was the admirable, if 
rather disconcerting, Mrs. Belville, and the whole lovely carful, 
smiling Helen and Ning, angry Peter, not to be thought of with an 
unquickened heart. Why, each of them, even Peter, if there was 
any kindness in her, was sufficient in herself to leaven fifty such 
lumpish companies, to shine through a house ten times the size of 
this. And then there was still the Baron, for whose sake so many 
whiskers had been bought and packed away and finally spilt over 
Canon Drewbridge, He recovered his spirits, accepted and lit a 
cigarette, smiled from a safe distance at Miss Satterly, who was 
about to recapture the Highlands, and exchanged commonplaces 
with his host and Mr. Erasure and stares with the Major. Templake 
and Siddell, he was told, had telephoned to say that they had been 
delayed on the road. Siddell, it appeared, was the new organizing 
secretary of the society or whatever it was, the Companions of the 
Rose, and had just been engaged, oh the yery highest references, 
by Sir Arthur himself. They were rapidly approaching a crisis in 
the history of the organization, Mr. Stewart must understand, and 
there was now much work, very delicate and even dang^jrous work, 
to do, which demanded the services of an experienced organizer, 
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who might later have to direct a large number of agents all over 
the country. Mr.^ Stewart appreciated the situation and applauded 
Sir Arthur's good sense and judgment^ td which Sir Arthur replied 
at length, in what Adam afterwards learnt from idelen to call his 
best Mansfield Park manner. But where, Adam asked himself, was 
the Baron. He was strangely reluctant to ask the question aloud: 
it was as if he was afraid h8 would be told that there was no such 
person. 

Then suddenly, dramatically, the door was flung open to admit 
into the room an enormous figure. •"^Ah! ^here is the Baron,” 
murmured Sir Arthur. The Baron, indeed! The man himself may 
only have been some six feet high, broad in proportion, and fat 
out of all proportion, but such was the effect he created, as he 
towered to the ceiling and went swelling out to each side, that he 
seemed in danger of cracking the room. His whole appearance was 
odd, startling. He was loosely clothed in a half-acre or so of light 
grey flaxinci, were an open collar with unusually big wings, as if 
he were a statesman iij the ’eighties, and v^th it a surprising large 
white tie in a^railor’s knot. Dominating the collar and tie,^nd even 
the ponderous t^Hy below, was a nose, boldly drawn and gener- 
ously coloured, that came jutting out in full force but turned a 
little to one side at the tip. Such a nose caught the eye and held it, 
so that the rest of his features, unusual as they were, merely seemed 
to be standing round it in admiration. Above were two small but 
very bright eyes restlessly lodged under bushy brows, and a 
glistening forehead crowned by an upstanding mass of iron-grey 
hair. The lower part of his face, falling heavily was 

decorated, as if by a magnificent afterthought, by a com, *-atively 
small dark moustache and imperial. For the rest, he had neat hands 
and feet, was surprisingly quick and agile in his movements, and 
might have been anything between fifty and sixty-five years of age. 

Sir Arthur, now more faded and brittle than ever, instantly made 
them known to one another. ‘‘Baron Roland, this is Mr. Adam 
Stewart, a friend of Mrs. Belville’s ^ho is anxious to join us.” 

The Baron bowed, saying in a curious, rich, hoarse voice: “He 
has joined us already. He joined us long ago, perhaps the day he 
was born. Now some people, hearing your, name, Stewart, 

might read iif it the very proclamation of defeat, see in you, without 
reference to your admirable person, of c nrse, a walking symbol 
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of tlieii pessimism. Two lost causes conjoined: Adam and Stewart. 
We read it otherwise, eh. Sir Arthut?^^ And he Shopped and Stared 
at his host, who smiled vaguely and rather nervously like a gentle- 
man suddenly compelled to assist in a conjuring trick. “Yes, we 
read it differently,” he went on. “You arrive as a good omen. Our 
task is to win over Adam to the Stuarts. You have already joined 
them together and thrived on the conjunction, even having rich 
blood to spare for your cheeks. A rose in the blood, eh? And 
therefore, Aiore auguries. But I embarrass you? You are saying 
to yourself, ‘The Ba;-on is in execrable taste.’ But a word.” And 
as Sir Arthur drifted away, the Baron led Adam to a corner and 
fixed him with his little bright eyes. 

“I have heard already,” he whispered, “from our friend Mrs. 
Belville, who is the very voice of sharp commonsense and therefore 
to be trusted with the facts, the bare facts, but otherwise not 
capable of doing the story justice. But I understand. A king for 
five minutes on a midsummer night, a king of moonshine, isn’t that 
how it runs? And no'W you’re telling youf‘jelf it’s all moonshine. 
And if if*is, you know, you might have been king yet. Don’t you 
think you might have played the part a little Jonger?” 

“Well, I’m not good at playing parts, you know,” Adam 
remarked as easily as% he could, for there was something very 
strange and compelling about his companion.^ 

“Ah, I wonder. But not perhaps with Mrs. Belville.” And the 
Baron’s nose, turned to one side, contrived to look humorous 
and intimate. “What a load for commonsense to bring through the 
moonlight! Youth and Beauty! You’ll leaven us, Mr. Stewart, and 
we need it. A lean company, so far; too much string and sawdust. 
Always excepting, of course, my old friend Lady Matchways, 
whose defection from the Anarchist cause to ours I regard as a 
personal triumph.” 

“Why, was she an Anarchist?” Adam inquired, looking across 
the room at the frail old lady. 

“One of the greatest and 6ne of the last of the old school, what 
you might call the romantic school) with their garrets and bombs, 
of the ’eighties,” the Baron replied. “She still believes in their 
methods, grandiose ^outlines, splashes of colour, and I have diffi- 
culty persuading her to accept anything more restrrined. It was 
partly for her sake that I ordered the false whiskers. I felt she was 
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missing something. Disguise is the essence of the old romantic 
spirit. Escape and decoration is its secret. Think of the Pre- 
Raphaelites.” 

But Adam was too busy eyeing the company and listening to the 
snatches of talk that came floating their way, to think of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. At the other end of the room. Lady Matchways was 
keeping Mr. Hooby round*eyed with a flow of words and some 
ample vivacious gestures that Seemed to illustrate the sudden end 
of some public buildings and public figures. Mrs. Eelville was 
plainly putting Miss Satterly’s loyal Jlighla^ders in their place. 
Mr. Brasure was addressing Lady Baddelcy-Fragge as if she were 
quite a number of sympathetic parishioners#gathered together. Sir 
Arthur and Major S torching appeared to be exchanging syllables 
as if they were pieces at chess. Adam suddenly felt confident, 
superior. 

‘^YouTe looking at us,” the Baron remarked, “youTe criticizing, 
you’re patiLig t;'gcther some deadly phrases, which I insist upon 
hearing in the near fujpre, as soon as we Ac sufficiently intimate 
to exchange tibels on our friends.” 

‘T’m still wondering what it’s all about,” Adam rejoined. ‘‘I 
still don’t know much.” 

The Baron waved a hand. “To-morrow you shall have all the 
theories, all the facts, to play with in the daylight. To-night, be 
content with the atmosphere, your adventures, your moonlight, 
your penetrating eye. Take these to bed with you, and then in the 
morning, incredulous morning, you shall have your reasons. We 
have them, solid ones.” 

At this moment Adam looked across towards the d • r, and 
there, newly arrived, were the night’s three graces, slim ano lovely: 
Peter, a slender shoot in green, with her proud little cropped head 
and clear grey eyes; Nina, who was now seen to be fair, not as 
English girls are fair, but with a strange metallic tone in her fair- 
ness, with bronze bobbed hair, hazel eyes, and a curved scarlet 
mouth, all decked out in soft blue fabfic and white skin; and behind 
them, in crimson, was dark llclen, a little smile on her lips, her 
eyes shining across at him. The room glowed round them. Grace 
and colour were all theirs, as if the garden hacj taken ^ending in 
its flowers as^visitors; but there was about them something more, 
something indefinable, more potent than "heir obvious witchery, 
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as they stood there for a moment, silent, smiling, in the pale golden 
lamplight; something that caught at the swelling heart and troubled 
the mind, a sudden pang shot through the drowning sweetness. 

' ^‘Exactlyl” whispered the Baron, and made towards them. 

“WeVe really only come to say ‘Good-night,^ ” exclaimed Peter, 
a little coldly, as if there were still much to be forgiven. 

“You have only to say ‘Good-moling’ and ‘Good-night’ to 
fill our day,” said the Baron, graAously if a trifle enigmatically. 
And he shepherded them across the room towards Adam. “You 
will, at least, say something to my new recruit, to the wandering 
knight you have rescued, to keep him company until the morning. 
Eh^ Mr. Stewart?” 

Adam turned to Peter. “I believe you’ve not forgiven me yet. 
Miss Tcmplake, for not being a captured king. But you have the 
satisfaction of looking forward to someone more imposing than I 
am, and I promise to be a most energetic and obedient follower.” 
A stiff and foolish speech this, he felt, and longed for a sword and 
cockade and trumpet emails outside the wincjpw to carry it off. She 
said nothing, but smiled and bowed ironically, but then her eyes, 
such clear honest eyes, met and held him in so frank and comradely 
a fashion that he suddenly felt elated. 

Nina, who had glanced round the room rather blankly, now 
curved her lips at him, laid a light but disturbing hand on his arm, 
and said sweetly, “I have forgiven you. You shall be a fine young 
Royaleest soldier, ’ero.” A small but heady brew this to be tasted 
in company. * 

And now Helen floated forward, slipped one arm inside Peter’s 
and tilted the lovely apricot curve of her face towards him, while 
her eyes laughed outright and her mouth demurely smiled. “This 
for our latest and youngest gentleman recruit. Take this for 
company until the morning. Sir Knight.” And she held out to 
him a rose, a white rose, newly gathered with the dew on it from 
the moonlit garden. 

“Oh, fortunate youthi” cried the Baron, as Adam took the 
flower. “See what the night has broughtiyou! It is the badge of 
our service. And do you still yrant reasons? Go dream!” 

At this they broke up in a confusion of plans for the morning 
and “Good-nights,” and in a few minutes Adam, overburdened 
with images of railway trains, false beards, detectives, inn parlours. 



flying motor-cars, comic or beautiful Jacobites, was on his way 
upstairs, still with the rose in his hand. He had enough pageantry 
in his head to keep him awake for a \^eek, but his body was 
twenty-four years old, had travelled fa Ahat day, had been drinkirig 
heavily of the strong moorland air, and so was bent on sleep, let 
the mind cut its capers in whatet^er limbo it could discover for 
itself. The rose drooped aiid shed its fragrance; the moon sank 
down the sky; and Adam slepf. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE MORNING’S COMPANY 

D EMofcRACY,” said the Baron, dead. And why?” He 
raised his forj^ impressively. 

“Why, Baron, because humanity must have Roam-ance.” This, 
very solemnly, from Mr. Hooby, who was busy at the sideboard. 
“We cannot live by bread al-one.” And he cut himself an enormous 
slice of boiled ham. 

“The reason in a nutshell,” said the Baron. “Because n^n is a 
spirit, eh, Mr. Hooby? And I’ll trouble you for a little of that 
ham.” 

They were all at breakfast, the Baron, Mt. Hooby, Mr. Temp- 
lake, and Adam, who had been there some time a*iid was now 
loitering over a final cup of tea and a cigarette., He had seen none 
of the other members of the party except Sir Arthur, who had 
come and gone, a wraith in the morning sunshine, and the picked- 
up Siddell, a clean-shaven, colourless fellow ofiindeterminate age 
with a manner at once brisk and detached, who had also come and 
gone. Over his porridge, Adam had fitted together the puzzle of 
yesterday’s adventures with Tcmplake to their mutual satisfaction. 
With the bacon and eggs the Baron and Mr. Hooby had arrived, 
strangely solid and convincing and with nothing of them stolen 
away by a vanished dream. The ruin of parliamentary government 
in Europe had been hastily added to the ruin of breakfast dishes, 
and as Adam’s teeth crashed through toast spread with marmalade, 
half a dozen arguments had gone crashing through nineteenth- 
century Liberalism. And now, his cigarette alight, breakfast was 
done and democracy was dead. 

“The age of political bagmen has been s\icceeded by the age of 
political gunmen,” said the Baron, after attacking his ham, “the 
vote-cadging by tho ‘hands upl’ But the human spirit fares no 
better, and may fare worse if it has no choice but bef\veen pinch- 
beck Napoleons, mountebanks turned brigands, and the Marxian 
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riff-raff, Jews without God. These last are the more hateful set 
of the two. I Ve met some of them, the leaders, not the mere crowd 
of agitators, and* they’re really remarkable; inhuman fanatics, 
monsters of will, slaves of an idea. But the idea’s out of Hell, and 
some of them, mark my words, are ambassadors from the Court 
of Hell. Did you know the De\«l had his representatives here, 
Mr. Hooby?” 

“That is not a notion that hftd occurred to me, Baron.’' 

‘‘You’ll find a list of them in an old book by a Frenchman. I 
once met one myself, twenty years ago ki Valparaiso, a little fellow 
with a dead white face, who pretended to be an importer of 
hardware.” 

Mr. Hooby laid aside his knife and fork and took out a little 
notebook and pencil. “Now, there’s a book I’d be real glad to 
read,”||ie said, flashing his spectacles, “though I’m no stoodent 
of the occ-ult. But I’m a stoodent of the human mind, and that 
book shr'-fir/: 2 a cure-ee-osity. I’d like to have the name of that 
book, Baron.” 

“You shall.” And ffie Baron wrinkled his enotmousiforehead 
for a moment. “It’s called Les Varfadets^ and the author, who knew 
all about devils, ^as Charles Berbiguier de Terre-Neuve du 
Thym.” 

Mr. Hooby made an entry in his little notebook, remarking at 
the same time: “And on another occasion, I’d like to hear from 
you the story of that little hardware importer of Valparaiso.” 

“Again, you shall,” said the Baron, his nose hinting drollery 
but the rest of him fixed in solemnity. “I’ll make you see that 
fungus face of his and smell his brimstone, Mr. floo’ . But 
surely, gentlemen, though you may not have met g jnuine 
emissaries from Hell, you’ve run across creatures here and there, 
women some of them too, who have at least letters of credit. 
You’ve caught the whiff of sulphur, eh? Well, >vell, you’ve either 
been fortunate in your company or not sufficiently discerning. 
This world shades off into some kind of Heaven and Hell on each 
side, nothing final, of ccjilrse, but places filled with the ble^’sed and 
the damned, and beings who are all either of good or evil will. 
Their wills master ours, their dreams colour our d’cams, and 
sometimes they themselves come amongst us in the strangest 
disguises. We don’t know who rubs shoulders with us or shakes 
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US by the hand. A doorway in a side-street might lead you out of 
what you suppose to be this world altogether, into Hell or Heaven. 
Two men I know — but there’s just time, I think, for another cup 
of coffee/^ And he helf)ed: himself to coffee, lit a very long black 
cheroot, and settled back gigantically into his chair, apparently 
forgetting the two little men he had hung between Heaven and 
Hell in his hearer’s minds. i 

Templake was the first to dismiss them and to return to the 
chief subject in hand. “You think, then, Baron,” he remarked, 
“that our strongest argument is not the perfectly just claims of 
the Stuart line so much as the necessity for returning to monarchic 
government?” It was flearly not the first time he had achieved this 
history-book sentence. 

The Baron puffed a cloud of smoke at it. “It depends on out 
company, but for people in general it’s certainly the strongest 
argument. Claims that have not been seriously pressed for over 
a century lose force. Very few people care about the Stuarts or 
regard them as anything but picturesque figures in history. Even 
Mr. Stewart here” — at which Adam presented the six eyes with 
his blushes — “though he bears the name, has probably never given 
them a thought. If he has, he probably imaginels, like most people, 
that the members of the present royal house of Bavaria ?re the 
heirs, and he has no desire to be ruled by the Bavarians. Even if 
we could allow, as we have agreed we can’t, gentlemen, that the 
marriage of the Duke of Modena to his niece, Mary, was valid in 
English law — and the Bavarian claims hang on that, of course — 
we could do nothing with such claimants, completely foreign as 
they are, at this late hour. Nobody would look at them. If I had 
not found proofs of that other line of descent, proofs that I hope 
to produce before this week is out, and a young English heir, 
willing to take up his claim, on his way here now to join us, we 
could have done nothing. Our argument stands on the justice of 
his claim and the suitability of his person and sympathies, English 
to the marrow.” < 

He looked at them and Templake mui;mured and Mr. Hooby 
nodded their agreement. Adam said nothing, but grappled with 
the feeling that he was somehow taking part in a vague historical 
novel. 

“I say our argument stands on those things,” the Baron resumed, 
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“but there must be more in it than that. Look at it from the other 
side. We know that the present monarchy, which is one only in 
name, will be swept away within this next two years and a republic 
set up in its place. It is useless attemj^ting- to strengthen the 
existing royal house, because it has deliberately weakened itself, 
thrown away its prerogatives so^hat it can’t reclaim them. To 
have a real monarchy, we njjast begin again, and we can only begin 
with the Stuarts, who still represent, particularly in Scotland and 
Ireland, the kingly idea. The old sentiment still exists, But even 
where it doesn’t, where the Stuarts then^elves have been forgotten, 
the idea they represent still exists, for the idet is eternal. It is our 
only hope left in politics. We can only be saved by a young king 
from nowhere with a claim as slender and yet as strong as cords of 
silk. His government would be the exact opposite of all the 
governments wc have to-day or likely to have to-morrow: it would 
be weak where they are strong, and strong where they are weak. 
Contrary ^ ♦•he others, it would be weak as a show of force and 
strong in its appeal to the imagination. ^It would have moie 
strength inside men’s fleads than out, turning a dirty g^me into 
poetry. Even if it should succeed, it would still remain for ever 
a lost cause, beca'i.^^ we can never completely translate into actual 
life the dream of passionate loyalty it creates the glamorous idea 
remains, never to be fully realized.” 

Mr. I looby, who clearly had all his nation’s love of oratorical 
effort, nodded his head admiringly. Temi'jiake broke in shyly with 
something, but his words never arranged themselves in Adam’s 
mind, for at that moment, with an odd touch of drama, th-^rc came 
the sound of a girl’s voice singing. It was H^lcn, idly cai ling as 
she passed through the hall, and there came floating into i tem: 

I think myself to he as wise 

As he that gageth on the skies. . . • 

Templake’s speech trailed away aq^i they all stared before them 
in silence. The voice had come, as apt as incidental t^nsic, to 
reinforce whatever drama was being enacted, but it had come with 
all the shattering urgency of music and left that dram' in pieces, 
their words and ideas so many dry husks. 

Something enigmatic flitted across the Boron’s face like a strange 
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bird across a lighted doorway, and he flung at Adam a most 
curiously kindling glance. But it was he who broke the tiny 
spell. ‘‘There you have it, gentlemen. What heed to say more? 
One of our old Jacobfte ^allads, Mr. Hooby. ‘When the King 
Enjoys His Own Again. ” And then, turning to Templake: 
“Does that mean our fair scoutt are setting out?” 

Templake nodded. “They are going in Helenas car down the 
dale as far as Semper, where they ean look about them while they 
Kmcb, then back, and down the Lobley road, just as we arranged.” 

The Baron heaved his “great bulk out of the chair and stood 
looking down upon them. “This time they know to look for 

the ?” And he m^de a strange sign in the air, which produced 

an answering nod from Peter’s father. “Good!” cried the Baron, 
“there’ll be no more wandering knights brought in, eh, Mr. 
Stewart? A real king or nothing, what you might call a daylight 
choice.” 

Adam stood up, too, and found his voice. “Well, I’m abiding 
by my moonlit decision,” and he made a little bow, aware that the 
retort, gallant but a little stiff, young-mannish, mus^ be carried off 
somehow. Then he hastily pulled out his tobacco pouch to show 
that he was completely at ease, while the 'Baron lowered his 
crimson standard of nose as a faintly mocking return, and the other 
two, out of their depth, stated blankly. They all broke up, Adam 
turning to the open French windows that looked out upon the 
morning blaze of lawn. 

“Do you know, Templake,” came the Baron’s voice, now 
slightly lowered, behind him, “if that Russian girl is with them?” 

The other believed that she was not, but resting, idling, hanging 
about, and was obviously ready to shrug Nina out of existence. 
Nor could he say, following a further question, who exactly she 
was. A friend of his daughter’s, partner in one of those quick 
chattering friendships that girls like to build up in a week and 
destroy some afternoon when they have nothing better to do; only 
over here on a short visit, -from the Continent, France perhaps, 
certainly not direct from Russia; apparently of good family, 
abounding in princesses, and of strong royalist sympathies. 
He knew no more, and clearly cared even less: Nina was not 
for him. Perhaps Adam reflected a little viciously, jshe was not a 
water-colour type. 
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jfine-looking girl, that, Baron. A girl you’d notice.” This, 
.reflectively, from Mr. Hooby. 

“A beautiful bronze, shall we say,” replied the Baron, ‘"though 
not with metal in her veins, whatever ihcre is in her head. But is 
that all you have to say, Mr. Hooby?” 

“Well,” and he almost sang it, “^ell, I’m trying to figure it out. 
You see, Baron, I’ve seen Aat girl before somewhere, but I just 
can’t call to mind where and v^en it was.” 

“Ah, you, too!” cried the Baron, and then, lowering* his voice, 
“for I’m certain I’ve seen her before? An^ I shall remember 
where,” The door was opened and they passed out, but as they 
went Adam caught the Baron’s voice dying away to a mutter of 

“And, meanwhile, I think she’s better here where we can .” 

And then it was all tantalizingly lost. 

Adam filled his pipe and looked out at the sunlit garden as if it 
were a vulgar advertisement of something he would never dream 
of buying, jie felt sudienly resentful. Things were taking r. 
wrong turn this mornii^. Helen and Peter jhould not have gone 
od' like that, ^one off for the whole day; there was something 
unfriendly in their^ contriving sucK an independent existence. 
Here he was, kicinng his heels, while without a word they went oft 
to look for this young unknown with the mysierious sign. It was 
all nonsense, this dashing about the moorland roads making 
masonic signs at every chance passer-by. And then all this 
mysterious fuss about Nina, these nods and winks and enigmatical 
remarks that might have been lifted out of the nearest cheap 
feui/leton — all nonsense, too! What was the matter with ^’ira? He 
patched together from memories of gold hair, broiize-bro i eyes 
and curved parted lips, a wavering but glamorous image of her, 
and smiled at it with a sudden though not unforced tenderness. 
She at least had not rushed away to gather some more royal heirs 
from the roadside, but was still somewhere here, accessible, 
friendly. He found himself forming an alliance with Nina, now 
the day’s bright promise. • 

After lighting his pipe^he stood a moment irresolute. More than 
half the morning was f - ^ne already. How should he spend what 
was left? He moved a sauntering pace or t\yo neai _ r the open 
window, but the sound of the door opening behind him brought 
him to a halt. Turning round he saw th Baron’s nose and two 
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twinkling little eyes looking in at him. “Mr. Stewart,” whispered 
the hoarse voice, “the lirst door on the left here is that of the 
library, and behind that door are our friends, *Miss Satterly and 
Mr. Erasure, representing genealogy and genuflexions. They have 
written and had printed a loyal address to the Highland gentry — 
we expect some leaders of the cfans here later in the week — and are 
now addressing envelopes in a fine ’^pointed hand. In another 
moment Miss Satterly will be h^'re to ask for your assistance. 
Th<'re are* still six hundred envelopes waiting to be addressed 
before the afternoo^ postV” 

“I write such a vile hand, Baron,” said Adam, “that the High- 
land gentry would never open my envelopes. Td better disappear.” 

“Try the road to East Rudge,” whispered the head, and then 
vanished. 

Adam walked out by way of the window, turned to his left to be 
out of range as soon as possible, and then sauntered across the 
lawn. The morning sunshine, in which the garden was freshly and 
deliciously bathed, Vknquished his ill-hjimour, already under- 
mined hf the little scene, suggesting intimacy, with t«he Baron, and 
by his narrow escape froni Miss Satterly and her envelopes. 
Unthinkable to spend this young day’s blue and gold, its moor- 
land scent and drifting petals, on envelopes! He drew nearer a 
figure in white bending over a rose-bush, and out of his restored 
good humour, sustained by bumpers of vinous air, ventured to 
throw a cheerful “Good morning!” across the dwindling space of 
lawn. He then saw that it was Lady Baddeley-Fraggc, faintly 
flushed and happy, with gardening gloves, string and large 
scissors. She looked less faded as she turned round to return his 
greeting, smiling vaguely, and Adam, feeling at once easy and 
stalwart beside her nervous fragility, decided that he liked her. 
While she busied herself with string and scissors, plainly at home, 
Ifieft, confident, and loving, in this world of roses, her soul peeping 
oiut of her eyes at them, she and Adam agreed that it was a beautiful 
mo] rning, that it was going lo be hot, but not too hot, that they 
had^\ been fortunate this month with the weather, that this was 
delightful country. Dull stuff, of course, an exchange of platitudes 
with na faded lady,, but for some obscure reason, Adam, who 
knew ^^that he was only a shadow, something from an uneasy 
dream,?"* in that white and crimson sweet-smelling reality of hers, 
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took pleasure in it all and was in no hurry to be gone. 

• She had a passion for flowers? A vanished girlhood bloomed 
again for a second in her cheeks as she admitted that she had. 
“Somehow,” she went on, “they mean^more and more every year. 
Above all, the roses. They’re so lovely^ and — and dependable, and 
yet so surprising. Sometimes I •wonder why they come; and 
sometimes, in winter, wheit the days are dark — and we have such 
long winters here, you know, but somehow I don’t care to go 
abroad as we used to — I wonder if they will ever come again. 
But here they are, so many of them,*so loj^ely. And yet, next 
winter, when they have all gone, I shall begin wondering again. 
It’s absurd, of course, but perhaps you understand what I mean, 
Mr. Stewart?” 

Adam eagerly assured her that he did. 

Thus emboldened she resumed: “I remember once talking like 
this to Baron Roland. He is a strange man, who says curious 
things ttiat 1 eamiot understand, and sometimes I think he i . 
merely mocking at evry;ything. But he made a remark then that 
seemed to mt very beautiful, although it may seem to 3^ou very 
stupid and scntimcijtal, for I know what you young people think 
about such things. He said that my love for the roses was itself a 
kind of rcjse, and that perhaps that was how it appeared to God.” 
Shy yet defiant, she looked at him for a moment, then bent again 
to her flowers with a vague apologetic laugh. 

They lapsed into easy commonplaces again and once more 
Adam became a murmuring shadow. Had he met Mr. Siddell 
yet? — so polite and efficient, so satisfac^'' “y; Sir Aifu. " was 
delighted; he had never liked the routine work, the orge.- /:ing; 
Mr. Siddell, who had just gone dowm to East Rudge on some 
errand, would make all the difference. And had he .ecn Mrs. 
Belville? She too had gone in the direction of the village, and some 
things had arrived for her since she left. Perhaps Adam would be 
kind enough to walk that way and tell her? Yes, the turn to the 
right at the front gate. So Adam, flot sorry to have some tiny 
commission, lounged a’^ay and carried with him down the long 
cool drive, with its dark vails of rhododendron, the thought of his 
hostess, pale, fragile, bending over her blaziag flowcib. He was 
pursued by a feeling that the platitudes they had exchanged h \d 
bridged the gulf between two planets. Ti. • e was nothing extra- 
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ordinary about his hostess, of that he was as sure now as he had 
been the night before, even though he did feel more kindly towards 
her; there were thousands of women up and down the country, 
buried away in gardens ^ke this, who were just like her; but 
undoubtedly there was something extraordinary about life, 
which had a trick of growing richer and more disturbing quite 
suddenly. Look at the way in whiclf people smiled and nodded 
and talked together and yet were quite unreal to one another, with 
a sttangenfess peeping out of their eyes! 

He looked at it, pot unsteadily for his years and leaping blood, 
until he reached the front gate where the sunlight was flooding the 
road. A few paces to<the right brought the greater part of the dale 
into view. The light was still so clear that High Moor and the 
surrounding fells looked rather small and bare, clean, newly 
swept; but already a noonday haze was beginning to trouble the 
bright fields and lower slopes and to add a quivering touch of blue 
to the heights. A little below him was the green floor of the dale, 
along which the Runher rippled and winked back at the sunshine. 
It mighil have been an outlying arm of Arcadia if it w^re not for the 
low grey walls that everywhere took the pl?ce of hedges, and a 
certain suggestion of austerity, unsympathetic to languishing 
Qiloes and Strephons. Yet the road he was on, which ran away a 
little in front in a most artful tree-framed cuijp, might have been 
an Arcadian highway; and it would not be very surprising if the 
passage of the next corner, beyond the dappled curtain of leaves, 
landed him in the heart of a pastoral, perhaps in that Arden where 
they “fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden world.’’ 
He lingered over the quotation, which was a favourite with him, 
one of those queer fascinating remarks that Shakespeare put into 
the mouths of all manner of people — ^was it not the wrestler who 
had said that about the golden world? — and so contrived to keep 
you excited about him in spite of all that schoolmasters and 
professors and bad actors could do to make you lose interest. 

'rhe corner turned, it re'^ealed no green foresters or pink and 
white shepherdesses but the figure of Mrs. Belvillc, brisk, trim, and 
cool. She stopped and under the shadow of her wide hat her pale 
blue eyes snapped at him as fish at flies. He saluted her and 
presented his little message from Lady Baddeley-Fragge. 

“Where did you leave her?” she asked. “In the garden? I 
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thought so. Did she talk about her flowers? I never knew a 
* woman with sud\ a passion for flowers and with less interest in 
human beings. Not that a few well-ljehaved William Allen 
Richardsons might not be a plcasa.*tf change after some of the 
conspirators she has to provide with board and lodging. I never 
knew her husband when he was n&t in some vague and ridiculous 
conspiracy. He always arrives jjjist before a movement flickers out, 
and seems to serve as a kind of ornamental extinguisher, poor 
manl With him, it’s a Cause; with his y'ife, it’s flowers; anything 
but human beings. Not that they’re not the kindest sort of people 
you might meet in a day’s journey — but that’s how it is in this 
country. Anything but human beings — cauSes, flowers, golf-balls, 
animals.” 

"‘I know,” said Adam. “Someone once said that England is the 
country where everyone brightens up at the sight of an animal.” 

“Who said so, and when?” she asked, with twinkling sharpness. 
“Ah, 1 thought so,” sne went on, as his looks confessed the 
authorship. “Blushes epigrams are an ill-assorted pair. But I 
like you bcttclr for trying to pass it off in that fashion. You young 
men are beginning make epigrams far too early in life. You will 
probably end your days with moony rhetoric sowing your wild 
speeches in the autumn of your lives. It was better the other way 
about. Making epigrams is one method, perhaps the neatest, of 
commenting on a large experience of life; but it’s not a substitute 
for that experience, young man. I don’t want to see a Roche- 
foucauld publishing on his twenty-first birthday.” 

“I promise you that I’m silly enough yet inside,” A ’am re- 
marked, lightly. 

“And I’ve not a doubt of it,” she returned. “How have you 
sp)ent your morning? Have you begun flirting yet?” 

He helped her with: “I never flirt before lunch.” 

“Nor after dinner, I hope,” she said. “If there’s to be flirting at 
all, afternoon is the proper time. Though even then, wisdom 
suggests a nap instead, or an old-fashioned novel, which you will 
probably say is the same rtiing.” 

“And even if I had wanted to flirt — and I don’t admit to having 

had the slightest desire,” he went on, “there’s«been nobody ” 

But he stopped short too late. 

“A very ungallant remark,” cried Mt^ Belville, and seemed 
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to give him a rap with an invisible fan, *^seeing that you have 
already been in the company of Lady Baddeley-F/agge and myself. 
Qh yesi — know what you mean. You mean that my two nieces 
have gone tearing round th^ countryside in that car of Helen’s, and 
that Miss Nina has not been visible so far, being occupied in her 
bedroom smoking cigarettes arid over-powdering her nose. But 
have no fear. You will flirt, or be flifteci with, before this day is out, 
or I am greatly mistaken in our pretty Russian minx. And you 
ha'vi’ the field to yourself,^ unless this Mr. Siddell, who seems a 
pleasant, featureless oort of person — he’s down in the village, by 
the way, you may meet him there — should take to neglecting his 
duties almost immediately after learning what they are. If you 
were not here, she would make for one of the others, whatever 
their age and condition: she would not stop short of Hooby or the 
Baron.” 

Adam, who did not altogether relish these observations, put an 
end to them by asking who Hooby was, and learned that he was 
one of those rich detached Americans, w-th neither family nor 
home, who are now becoming rare and will sooi5 have to be 
sought out in the pages of Henry James to b(h encountered at all, 
men possessed by an almost impersonal curiosity and by little else, 
without passions and Vices, clean, naive, vaguely benevolent, who 
take their spectacles and moon faces through the world as if it 
were one vast museum. ‘‘They have only to look hard at anything 
and become .interested in it,” Mrs. Belville remarked, “and 
somehow all the life withers out of it; it is petrified ; dead as a door- 
nail. There’s something strangely Gorgonish about them. And 
now that Mr. Hooby is taking an interest in this great cause, its 
chance of life is dwindling rapidly; he and Sir Arthur between 
them will turn it into a little stone monument, I fancy, in less than 
no time. Not even the Baron can prevent that.” 

Ah, the Baron! But the Baron was a subject too sumptuous to 
be the ball in a little roadside game of catch. Let him wait, still 
with the bloom on him, for an ampler occasion. So, with a casual 
word about lunch, they parted, Mrs. BeWille to the house, Adam 
in the direction of the village. - There was still remaining at least 
three-quarters of an hour before the first attack on the sideboard 
began, and as lunch at Runner House was an informal meal, that . 
period could be stretched, if necessary, to suit one’s mood and 
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circumstances. Adam felt inclined to give himself an hour's 
‘ lounging along tl]is Arcadian highway, during which time, if the 
noonday pattern of sunlight and shadow, and all the pleasures of 
hedgerows and sweet dust, permitted such inward searchings, 
he might go through the newly-stockcu cupboards and shelves of 
his mind, and taste, tidy, classify the things that experience, 
whose vans had come clatfering up every minute or so these last 
twelve waking hours, had left with him. 

Two more turns of the road brought the village in sight, a grey 
huddle of roofs among trees, and before it a ouarter-mile stretch of 
straight road that mounted slightly to the bridge over the Runner, 
which curved round this side of Bias t Rud^e. As he walked* for- 
ward, the sight of two figures on the bridge, obviously talking 
together, gradually absorbed his attention. One of them, he was 
more confident with every step he took, was Siddell, whose tall 
tall slight ^rrure and Donegal tweeds were not hard to recognize. 
The other looked like an elderly rustic, and yet, even at tbut 
distance, there was s'imcthing oddly fanuliar about his figure, 
although Acfiim had no acquaintances among the cldcrl]f^ ' rustics in 
these parts. Still, he had been here before, and memory is for ever 
troubling our eyes. 

Then he saw Siddell leave his companion sitting on the low 
parapet and stride up the road towards him. Some instinct made 
him increase his own pace, and a minute later he and Siddell were 
within hailing distance of one another. The latter smiled and 
waved his hand: “Coming back to luncli?” he cried. “It’s nearly 
time, I believe.” 

Adam suddenly decided that he was not, not yet. “Nc thanks. 
I thought rd just go as far as the bridge there, to sec my old 
friend, the Runner.” 

“The Run ah, I see! The river.” Siddell laughed heartily, 

too heartily, at himself, and went on, quickly: “I’ve just been 
standing on the bridge there, talking to one of the local characters. 
No doubt you saw me. A quaint fellow. They’ve got a dry 
humour in these parts? So long!” And he moved off, at a smart 
pace. 

The quaint fellow was still sitting on the parapet, and every 
moment there seemed something more curiously fanriiliar about 
him. Adam walked forward, determiner' to have a peep at this 
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local character who could take up the time of the brisk and 
business-like organizing secretary, who could remain so long in ^ 
one’s memory from some casual encounter that his figure seemed 
familiar at a distance. ^ Aj he neared the bridge, however, he 
dropped back into a sauntfr, stopped when he had lounged up to 
it, looked at the shining water amd then at his watch, threw a quick 
careless glance at the man sitting ther^ and said, in the casual but 
affable manner of the tourist bent on rural civilities, “Good 
morningl”. The merest flicker of a gleam of triumph lit up the 
man’s eyes. “Marnin’ to ’ee, zur,” he said, with all the effrontery 
of a bad actor, and then shambled down the road towards the 
village. 

All Adam’s thoughts went dancing and winking with the river. 
Hake, of coursel The Inspector once morel Two hundred and 
fifty miles out, at least, in his accent, and completely, pathetically, 
ineffectual in a grey false beard and property hat, scarf and coat. 
There he was, going down the road, aglow with the thought that 
his pitiful disguise, his downright impudeijf: “Marnin’ to ’ee,” had 
been suc<^sssful, when all the time he had been jis.st as plainly 
Inspector Hake as he was in “the train or the jnn. And this was 
Siddell’s “local character,” with all the dry humour of the district! 
But was it, though? V^^as Siddell very foolish or very cunning? 
Retracing his steps, Adam carried back with him to lunch a load 
of queries almost as masterful as his appetite. ^ 
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CHAPTER J(fX 


THE ORCHARD 

O PEN windows, stfeaming sunlight, and an easy informality 
gave lunch at first the air of a picliic. Sir Arthur, Templake 
and the Baron were missing throughout, an8 so, of course, were 
Helen and Peter, but all the other members g>f the party were there. 
The picnic air served its turn in encouraging Adam’s not unwilling 
appetite, but it soon gave place to a feeling of unreality. Every 
morsel of food, from the first mouthful of salad to the last cruml3 
of cheese, and the shining ale in his glass were real enough; but 
there was abcut cverythiag else there, the scene and the persons in 
it, a curious suggestion of the theatre. As he watched the succes- 
sive entranc^fts of his fellow guests, who seemed to pa#se before 
making their opening remark as if tc5 give time for a little round of 
applause; or he stared at the steady blaze of sunshine, golden 
enough for any producer, the bright crockery and the dark panelled 
walls; he could not resist the fancy that he was assisting at the first 
act of a comedy. At one moment he felt like an actor, waiting for 
unknown cues; at another, and this more frequently, he was a 
member of the audience who had seen the play before but could 
not remember what was coming next. The result W'’** that he 
made no attempt to answer the questions that had pui. ^d him 
along the road, but locked idly at Siddcll, smiling there between 
Lady Baddeley-Fragge and Mrs. Belville, as if he were some minor 
player. Such questions now seemed without force and urgency, 
being merely part of a mechanical ‘"plot” that would settle itself. 
He could afford to disregard such an affair of strings and pulleys: 
the drama, if there was to be a drama, would be something very 
different, far more personal, warm, secret. It would evolve 
without help from hiio, and for the moment he was content to 
look on drearily while he enjoyed most untheatrical \ lands. 

Nina was there, in full bloom yet delicately tawny, looking if 
she had just been created that morning. She could hardly have 
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desired a better setting; in that company she was pure flame 
among sullen ashes, the flesh in flower, exotic, too, and all the 
more exotic because of her alien fairness, fetched from some 
garden far away, behind strange mountains. Once or twice her 
eyes met his and for a second or so he was lost in their golden 
mystery, but the smiles they ex^changed brought to him no sense 
of real personal communication. Invisible footlights ran across 
the luncheon table. He was only Seated in a front stall, catching 
her glowing glances as an object catches a turning ray of light. Nor 
did he resent the fact; it wis enough that there was a lovely young 
leading lady; he had little desire for real communication with 
anyone, less and less r.s the meal went forward; and only asked 
that the scene should go meandering on, idly pleasuring his eyes. 
He even took pride in his detachment, which seemed to him 
evidence, not of an oncoming drowsiness, born of a hearty lunch 
and a hot afternoon, but of the truly philosophic mind. 

Meanwhile there was a dialogue, in which he took part as one 
throwing up an occanional word from tjie auditorium. Major 
Storching;: who had stolidly marched with him through the meal, 
had contrived to articulate a question conce^rning one Colonel 
Stewart, old “Tubby” Stewart of the Fifty-Second. Was Adam 
related to “Tubby?” There was some resemblance. Adam, who 
always resented these resemblances and was positive that he was 
totally unlike any old colonel who merited "such an epithet, 
swiftly repudiated “Tubby.” 

“And r m Very glad, indeed, t nat you’re not related to liim, Mr. 
Stewart,” remarked Lady Matchways, who was delicately con- 
suming a square inch or so of chicken on the other side, “because I 
never liked Colonel Stewart. A brutal iinpcrialist of the worst 
kind. It was he. Major, who made that scene in my house with 
Isram, who was staying with me at the time. Poor Isram! He was 
shot afterwards; at Baku, I think it was. Yes, it v/as at Baku, I 
remember now, because Bolusky told me. Bolusky managed to 
escafje and came to stay with 'me shortly afterwards.” 

Mrs. Belville leaned forward. “WhicJi one was that?” she 
asked. “Wasn’t that the dreadful hairy, smelly one who spoilt 
your Aubusson?” 

Lady Matchways smiled reminiscently. “Yes, dear. 1 remember 
how you hated him, and were so frightened that evening when he 
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cried and set fire to the curtains. Something to do with God, I 
think it was. Poor Bolusky was always so concerned about God. 
He could never either believe or disbelieve long, and was always so 
excited one way or the other, I can’t rememiber which, when he wa<? 
drunk. And he was drunk so often. I^was whisky, I think, that 
upset him. He had nev'er had any ^lefore, and liked it so much that 
he drank two bottles the# very first evening. My husband, I 
remember, always disliked Bolffsky most of all. His manners were 
certainly rather dreadful and he was rather smelly, but he had a 
beautiful unspoilt nature, quite childlike, and was a great Wi)rker. 
He disappeared afterwards, and we never fi^ard definitely what 
became of him, though Olgoff, who came Jo us to hide aftei; the 
Bulgarian affair, said that he had seen him in Bucharest, where he 
was living in a back room at a baker’s. I think it was a baker’s, 
though it may have been a butcher’s. It’s all so long ago. Why, 
you were only a girl at the time, my dear. I remember you came 
with yoc*i on thr. evening when Bolusky was with us.” 

‘‘Yes, I was completing my education, ’’rt^marked Mrs. Belville. 

“You wer^ beginning it,” said Lady Matchways^ looking 
more frail and indomitable than ever; and then went on: “Olgoff 
was certainly a pleasanter person to have in the house; his manners 
were charming; l)ut he was deplorably weak, and I have always 
doubted whether he really did carry through the Bulgarian affair 
himself as he pretended. Both Stcck and Berstin — you never met 
him, I think; a wonderful man; he was sent to Devil’s Island — 
refused to believe that he did. I’m so sorry you never met Berstin 
— the Baron will remember him, 1 think — for he was n^vays my 
favourite, and I have always regretted that I could not » ry out 
my project of fitting out a ship to rescue him. I had everything 
planned, but we waited and waited, and heard at last that he had 
died after a year or two in that awful place. We had nobody like 
liim, so thorough and resourceful, and with such an air. If he had 
not been at hand we should never have got our old Camden Town 
headquarters clear before the raid. We had only a few houf^ to 
move everything; indeed' we were lucky to have any time ar all, but 
old Mr. Malony, who kept a little tobacconist’s shop near The Man 
in the Moon, where the detectives go knew everythij^j md never 
failed us. Well, Berstin and I — if you will allow an old woman to 
lioast — Berstin and I did it all. He got tl* explosives away under 
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some apples and sacks on a greengrocer’s cart, and I saw to the 
little press and the papers with the help of a donkey and cart.” 

*‘Lady Matchways,” Mr. Hooby called out, gfavely, with the air 
of one about to present a pri2e, “you’ve had a singularly roam- 
antic career. As I said Just night, you should set down your 
experiences in a book. It wo\;ld be a chapter of history and a 
roam-ance, and there would be a bigiscall for it this side and, I 
promise you, in America.” ^ 

“And as J also said last night, Mr. Hooby,” returned the old lady 
with decision, “no mcmoifs for me. I still know too many secrets. 
But I flatter myself Aiat I’ve fought for freedom, and I’ve enjoyed 
myself immensely. A/id now I’m helping to put a king on the 
throne, turning royalist in my old age. Dear me, how the comrades 
of the old movement would stare if they knew. Madame Mashvays 
— for that is the nearest they ever got, poor dears, to pronouncing 
ray name — Madame Mashvays a royalist! But if the spirit is U 
remain the same, I always think the movement itself must change, 
for different remedies ijoust be tried against the old evil. Remember 
that, Mr./'tewart, and if you find yourself in fifty yeaiMJ’ time still in 
this camp, depend upon it that the spirit in you will have changed 
altogether. No, no more, thank you. I’ve made an excellent 
lunch.” A sparrow wpuld have waited for more, but she clasped 
her hands, nodded amiably to her hostess, smiled with a sudden 
tenderness at Nina like any old lady at any pretty'young thing, and 
closed the eyes that still illuminated that worn and fragile face. 

Adam felt Vls if he had been dozing over an old-fashioned 
sensational story, merely catching here and there an odd name, a 
scrap of incident; but looking across now at the delicate aged 
figure, a sudden wonder took possession? of his mind. And this 
feeling was so strong that it touched with fantasy every person 
present, the very dullest of them taking colour from it. Because 
the mild rambling voice of that old lady had conjured up in his 
mind so many vague but terrific images, knives flashing in the 
Balkans, bearded faces bendsing over bombs, carts loaded with 
terror ct,eaking down dark side-streets; the other persons there, 
commonplace though they might appear when contrasted with 
this fantastic grandmother, did not lose but gained in significance. 
How strange, beautiful yet terrifying, it all was! He felt like a 
mouse with the colossally heaped table of life groaning far above 
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him. Round that salad-bowl, nine gigantic Odysseys had come to 
rest; nay, were still clicking on, still piling up incident and laying 
bn the colours of j€)y and sorrow and dream. There radiated from 
every person there fantastic and interminable processions, jostling 
troupes of memories, trailing back into Heaven only knew what 
places and dusty old years. And all of tnem, as they sat so easily 
there, were taking their stations in ftiese pageants and would move 
along with the rest; all quite different; eight different Adam 
Stewarts . already sret marching along eight different roads of 
remembrance. Stealthily, as if they nrright know what he was 
about and suddenly scream out at his rude paying, he glanced at 
the dullest faces there, and marvelled. What night marches and 
peering hill-men were hidden behind the wooden countenance of 
the Majorl Who knew what visions of embroidered Heaven and a 
red twisting Hell burned in that space behind the shallow front of 
the Reverend Philip; what young princes came smiling from the 
sea, and 1 iark clans went swirling down to death behind the 
faded eyes of Miss Satterly! 

And then as suddenlyls it came, this fecUng of wonder^^anished, 
leaving him spent in sympathy, a little drowsy and discontented. 
His one desire, no\^/^that they were breaking up, was to escape, to 
be alone for an hour or two. He would sneak away somewhere 
with a book and a pipe. But that might be dffficult, for if there was 
work to be done and he was asked to lend a hand, it would be 
impossible to refuse; the least he could do, interloper that he was, 
was to justify his presence there by a few tasks willingly under- 
taken. Fortunately, the more energetic and influential members of 
the party, he fancied, were all absent. He had no scruplt about 
evading the envelope-addressing pair, who had that appear^^nce of 
sombre righteousness which suggested that there were at least 
another two hours of drudgery awaiting them. Already they were 
whispering together and looking about them, not without a 
glance in his direction, and in another moment he might find 
himself doomed to spend the rest of^the afternoon with a pil# of 
stationery and the direct^fy of Ross and Cromarty, with the ^rther 
prospect of an hour in Giithness after tea. He fled upstairs to his 
room, where he decided to remain, with Harrj KhLmond for 
company, until all danger was past. Settlirtg himself near the 
Dpen window on two chairs, he plunged into that midnight in 
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which Richmond Roy claims his son, but not. without affronting 
that glorious chapter by an occasional rub of the eyes; and no 
sooner had father and son gone down the road than he lost them 
completely, being stunned rather than wooed into sleep by the 
strong air, lunch, and the murmurous hot afternoon. 

When he struggled baCK again into full consciousness, feeling at 
first detached from his heavy crarnped lump of body, just a 
shivering peering little ghost suddenly hustled into the great 
golden afternoon, his watch told him that it was half-past three. 
He looked at it suspiciously, not because he could not believe that 
he had been asleep for an hour, but simply because, having 
slipped away from everything for a little space, he wondered 
what things had been up to during his absence. He did not trust 
them all at once: these big holes in the afternoon were rare and still 
left him suspicious. Undoubtedly it was half-past three in the 
garden below, now buried in a deep peace, though its trees shim- 
mered in the heat and its banks of flowers seemed to smoulder. 
Still shivering a little, he stood for some minutes looking down, 
warming, himself at the sight of it and returning sensuously to 
life. He would go down intq the garden and smoke and dream in 
the shade over a book. But first, a cool splrjhy kind of wash, a 
change of collar and one minute with a brush and comb, offered 
themselves. 

Clean, brushed, very much alive in body thmigh still dreamy in 
mind, he descended into the sunlight and felt as if he were at last 
entering that golden world where time can be fleeted. The very 
feel of the lawn under his feet gave him a rare sensuous pleasure; 
sun and shadow played round his uncovered head; the massed 
flowers feasted his eyes: the garden, the blue and golden spaces, 
the whole superb afternoon, spread themselves before him, with 
an infinity of delicate revelation, like a bride. His steps lost their 
first briskness for a languor stole over him, as if some sweet 
exhalation from the heavy red roses had passed into his blood. 
After crossing the lawn, ]je loitered among the flower-beds, 
explored the rose-garden beyond, and then noticed that behind the 
laurel hedge on one side there was an orchard. The right place had 
come to join the right time. An orchard, of course, was just what 
he was wanting. He sauntered round the hedge, which had 
hidden the lower part of the trees and the ground from his sight, 
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and then, w'hen he had actually entered the orchard, his heart 
suddenly leaped to tell him what his mind had refused to admit to 
itself, that something else had been joined to the right time and 
place. There was someone, a girl — it coujd only be Nina — lying 
there under the apple-trees. 

But all he could see was a hammock slung between two trees, 
and hanging over the near sjde of tliis hammock, roundly catching 
the light and at once becoming^the focus of the scene, a leg. The 
world is now full of legs and even he who runs may .read what 
tricks Nature has played between the feminine ankle and knee. 
Adam had grown to manhood among legs ancf was of a generation 
that could take them for granted, look thempvcr casually. Young 
womanhood to him was essentially a leggy affair, whose entrances 
and exits were inseparable from two flesh-coloured cylinders, 

. gleaming shins, variously and wonderfully-shaped calves. But this 
leg, delicately rounded in the sunlight, as if it were some strange 
silky kind v^i. u-il- ripening there, was different. It caught and held 
his eye, enchanted his imagination. Its lo\ely curves, sweeping 
from ankle to J^nee, were^ieshed in an exquisite light tan^lourcd 
silk, and they suggested something at once delicate and strong, as 
soft and fragile as 4 butterfly’s wing and yet as fertile and as 
indestructible as the earth itself, that something which is perhaps 
the grand secret of physical woman and makes her Nature’s most 
astonishing and charming paradox. 

While he stood there for a moment staring, half lost in a faintly 
voluptuous dream, a rounded white arm swung over the side of 
the hammock to complete the picture of t’^raccful abanJ'^. . He 
walked forward through the long grass, whistling as he \ it so 
that the girl in the hammock, Nina undoubtedly, would know that 
someone was there. And Nina it was who presently pccncd up at 
him and smiled back his greeting, a lazy, sleepy Nina, more golden 
than ever and more alluring in her slight disarray, with flushed 
cheeks atid tangled hair. In a few moments she was wide awake. 
No, she did not mind being disturbed — and here she spoke trifth 
for she was manifestly gl^d to see him — for she had just come to 
the end of a tiny siesta. He must sit down beside her and talk, and 
meanwhile she would beg a cigarette. In exchange for t’ 'igarette 
she handed him two cushions which he placed very close to the 
hammock and then seated himself upon tb. m tailor-fashion, bhe 



held the cigarette in her mouth with her hand and leaned forward 
for a light, and as she was certain to be rather unsteady in that 
position, it was necessary that his hand, holding the match, should 
•come in contact with hers. And then when their hands fell apart, 
ind they leaned back to Jet an occasional dribble of smoke escape 
from their mouths, their eyes still lingered a$ if they did not know 
ihsit the little Hame that the match hr.d lighted between them had 
served its purpose and was now extinguished. Really it was lovely 
m the orchard; a perfect afternoon and the perfect place in which 
to enjoy it. They both, if seemed, agreed about this. 

“You think it is safe for you here? Yes?” she asked with a rising 
inflection. 

There were at least fifteen replies to this, but Adam, thinking it 
wiser to let his companion, who seemed to have the tuning-fork 
ready, set the pitch of their duet, contented himself with a “Why 
not?” 

“Your name? Is it not Adam?” she pursued, accenting the 
s cond syllable of his name a little more than the first and giving it 
a piquar'^iy in his ears. And then, after fte had nodded, she went 
on: ‘‘The first of men?” 

“The very first,” said Adam gravely. “He lived in Eden but was 
afterwards driven out, to work.” 

“And these?” She waved a hand towards the trees above their 
heads. 

“Apple trees without a doubt. Perhaps that very Eden pippin.” 
And Adam let his chin droop into his collar and looked up at her 
in mock dismay. 

She wagged a forefinger. “And you think it safe for you? But 
the fruit, it is not yet — what do you say? — in maturity?” 

“No,” said Adam, “it’s not ripe yet.” But his eyes, still fixed 
upon her face, held no vision of green sour fruit. 

“That is it. Not r — ripe,” she exclaimed, trilling deliciously. 
“Then perhaps it is alright.” There was the whole Continent, 
gesticulating its way through Anglo-Saxon, in that “alright.” 
But Adam was charmed and smiled back at her as if they had just 
exchanged a dozen glittering passes of wit. This sense of being 
charmed, however, only floated on the surface of a fast-flowing 
current of excitement, a drumming tide of blood, into which the 
wine of the afternoon had already been poured. But they them- 
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selves were both floating together down some rapid stream, every 
glance and smile marking another league they had travelled, 
rushing towards some intimacy and yet remaining strange to one 
another, this very strangeness hurrying thfcm forward. The fact 
that she herself was foreign, that this beaitf y of face, with its bright 
eyes and generous flashing mouth,tthis beauty of rounded limb, 
had grown up so far away arid hjd travelled through all manner of 
fantastic places, completed the enchantment of the situation, 
transformed the two cushions on whicji he was sitting into a 
magic carpet and every word and smile he exchanged into a high 
adventure. All girls, at least all pretty ones, when you came to 
think of it, were strange and seemed at first stare at you ouf of 
another world; but as soon as you knew them they were for ever 
collapsing into the commonplace. Here, however, so close to him, 
was one who was genuinely strange, whose very commonplace 
would be sor^icthing fantastically alien, something Russian, half a 
bright toy and hall a trageay. 

Thinking of her thus, b^saw every possibilicy of communication 
between them,*let alone warm intimacy, as a happy mirlfele. He 
suddenly wanted to sgize the litile hand that hung over the side of 
the hammock and was not more than eighteen inches from his 
own. An answermg pressure from it would be like a “Land Ho!’’ 
from a look-out after long weeks of sea and sky. Fascinated by this 
idea, he stared at the hand and noticed that it had trim but rather 
long pointed pink nails, two dimples, and a ring on the middle 
finger. 

“Do you look at my ring?” asked Nina. “It is very c*. ious, 
very, very old. Look.” And she extended her hand, perL •i»s in 
order that he might be able to see the ring more closely. Under 
pretence of wishing to examine it very closely and steadily , he took 
her hand lightly but firmly in his. And there it remained, to his 
delight, while she resumed: “You see there — what has Peter called 
it? — yes, the coat-of-arms, the aigle and daggair. I will tell yom” 
And tell him she did: a Iqng rambling story that had for her a 
superhumanly handsome ind brave Georgian prince, killed at last 
by the Bolsheviks, and ior heroine^ herself, with whom he was 
apparently in love; but what their relations were the recital did not 
indicate, though there was every suggestion that they lacked 
nothing in intimacy. This ring, of course, h *1 been given to her 
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by the prince, who, strangely enough, was not unlike Adam 
although, he gathered, an altogether superior being. Adam had 
every appearance of listening very closely to this chapter of 
reminiscence, this incoherent romance in which incredible persons' 
and places floated as in a/iream, but though he by no means lacked 
curiosity, he was indeed only playing at listening. Even if he had 
been offered the neatest of nartjiti\fes, it would not have had 
anything like all his attention at that moment., for this holding of 
hef hand* was the suprei^e reality, completing as it did a circuit 
between them, and f here it was that his mind fluttered. 

She came to the end of her recital. Her voice trailed away; her 
mohth was a droopiftg red flower, her eyes desolate brown pools; 
she sighed. “How extraordinary!” Adam exclaimed, and stared 
very fiercely at the ring and then a little mournfully at its owner, 
adding “I’m so sorry, Nina,” though he was not at all sure for* 
what he was sorry. But he gently squeezed the hand he held before 
disengaging it, and their fingers seemed to part reluctantly. 
Inwardly he was cjiultant. What cam/.', next? — what unknown 
rivers ifud forests, what temples in the jungle, what Cities of the 
Sun! 

He offered his cigarette case and lit up after her, for this, he felt 
in his bones, might Ix^ a moment for tobacco but was certainly not 
meant for a i^ipc. Then, with a pitying thought^or all the tailors of 
this world, he changed his position, throwing himself out at full 
length, though wdth his knees off the ground, towards and under- 
neath the hammock, resting his right elbow on a cushion and his 
head on his right hand. 0[)cniag another chapter of reminiscence 
with a demand to know whether he had ever met a certain Marquis 
de Bel Amadou, Nina also shifted her posture, settling her head on 
her left arm, throwing out her right arm behind her to balance 
herself and then swinging out her legs on his side of the hammock. 
One of them apparently came to rest against his, for he could feel a 
light touch there, but he had not the courage to take his eyes off her 
face so that he might look and make sure. The Marquis dc Bel 
Amadou, known to his intimates as “Vi^i,” was, it appeared, not 
unworthy of taking a place beside the Georgian prince, for he 
was a very dashing, handsome fellow — and, curiously enough, not 
unlike Adam — rich, masterful,* and of a fascination, imagine to 
yourself. As her memories crowded upon her, Nina’s English 
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gradually broke under the strain, and even if he had been giving 
her reminiscences all the attention he pretended, it is doubtfui if 
he could have made of them anything coherent. Other figures, 

, many of them not unlike Adam himself bijt, you will understand, 
of a superior richness and fascination, joined the Marquis in this 
shadow show, whose background vras now Paris, now Vienna, 
now Monte Carlo; but at tl"^ best fie could only see the delightful 
face before him moving throujjh a vague but very rapid film of 
cosmopolitan adventures in love. It needed a sugary orchestra, 
velvet stalls, and the warm, sensuous atmosphere of the picture 
house to complete this frilly and scented epic %f hers. 

As before, however, his mind was real ly* elsewhere, hovering 
round that absurd contact, which was now more apparent than 
ever, almost a firm press uie, though still not to be glanced at, and 
• which kept him from changing his position again. It was ridiculous 
of course, a mere touch that might be purely accidental, but it 
aflorded ^:cat satisfaction. Not that it gave him any sensuous 
pleasure, but it suggested an idea of intimat^^ communication, that 
made their taUs so much’^laboratc pretence. Had it nf.,.it)een for 
that little pressure on his leg, the talk,*with its imposing names and 
places, its backgrou^fd of alien magnificence, would have left him 

crushed. As it was, this touch more than en.tbled him to hold his 

• . 

own; it made him the equal, if not the superior, of these rich and 
passionate Marquises; it presented him with the freedom of Monte 
Carlo and Vienna. Enriched by this casually scattered largesse, he 
suddenly felt lliat he adored Nina and was possessed by a desire to 
kiss her. 

Meanwhile the afternoon was floating by like a greal j^olden 
galleon. He glanced at h^s watch and discovered that it was after 
five. The last thing he wanted was to break up their little party 
now, but something must be said about tea. She was looking at 
him interrogatively. 

“It’s ^ftcr five,” he remarked. “Would you like me to bring 
some tea out here?” 

“No, no, thank you,”rfhe replied, to his relief. “For me it docs 
not matter. The tea is not good here. But for you — perhaps you 
would like to go?” 

Undoubtedly she was adorable.* He smiled at her with genuine 
enthusiasm. “No. Fd rather stay here listening to you, and 
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looking at you, than do an3rthing else in the world. Even though, 
you know, it may not be very safe for me.” Easy enough, though 
he was annoyed to find that his voice was tre'hibling a little. She 
smiled and made roiyid, bright eyes at him, at the same time 
settling herself at full length again in the hammock. 

‘^And after all,” he went on, ‘^it’s not very safe for you — in 
this.” And he waved towards the hjrnmock. 

‘‘Why not?” She was all wide-eyed innocence. 

“Because these things go over so easily.” There was the least 
suggestion of a ga^ in h*is voice. “One touch, you know, and you 
might easily be our.” As if in illustration, he gave a little push to 
the hammock and IStna returned a little scream and flung her arms 
round his neck. Their faces came together; her lips parted and 
heavy white lids closed over those great golden eyes; his arm shot 
round her and then, mouth to mouth, as they flashed together over 
the rapids and through purjilc scented air, they kissed. 

That marked a period; it was as if the afternoon, hitherto 
drowsing behind thq^r back, had suddenly struck a gong. The kiss 
at end^txiey each drew a deep breatn. Their ayes still clung 
together, but not without' queries. What now? Recovery, as 
usual, was difficult, for if you are not parting then the only 
sensible progress fropi a kiss, a real one and not a mere pecking of 
the time of day, is towards other kisses or at least a supporting 
diminuendo of caresses. Adam was ready for more and was 
equally ready to pretend that nothing had happened, but anything 
between ttieSe extreme courses was beyond him. It was, as usual, 
the lady who recovered first and turned the corner for them both. 

“You see, it is not so very safe for you,” she said. “Though that 
you make for yourself. I think you ar/j — flirrt, yes, a flint. But 
perhaps you think me very charming, beautiful? Perhaps with you 
it is k coup de foudreT' 

But Adam was not yet quite round the corner. Strange, the 
way they did it. It must be the insensitiveness of the sex that 
cifahlcd them to take the le&d on these occasions. And now, faced 
with these questions, to which he was «\uite ready in his mind to 
give a liberal assent, he felt a fool. They hung weights on his 
tongue, which contrived, however, after some stumbling, to 
articulate that he adored her and had adored her ever since he had 
first seen her on the platform of St. Pancras. He even went on, 
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now that his tongue was loosened, to examine and praise her 
yarious features, and all these tributes to her beauty and charm ^he 
accepted admirably, without embarrassment but with just the 
proper suggestion of surprise. 

But oh, yes! she herself had noticed h^ in the railway station, 
she told him with engaging frankness. It was the resemblance to 
more than one of her dear fiends tJiat had attracted her attention. 
Perhaps he was the type she admired. And here the Georgian 
prince and “Viki” and one or two others crossed the stage again, 
but this time, he felt, so that he might give them a condescending 
nod. There really were resemblances. Remarkable! She had 
photographs, yes, there in her room, and ht must see them and 
compare himself with them in the mirror. “But not, you will 
understand, with the others there,” she added. “This is our own 
•affair, is it not?” 

“It is,” Adam replied heartily. “You could, of course, give 
them to aiu i dinner, '‘ at the glass in my room is very small, 
not worthy of such an e:^ierimcnt. It’s a very small room, you 
know.” 

“Where is it, this room?” she asked, after a tiny but by no 
means idle interval ot^ silence. And then, when he had described its 
position, at the end of the corridoi lo tlic lel't i>n the first floor, she 
cried: “What coincidence! There is where 1 am also. Next to you. 
Mrs. Belville, she is on the other side, and the others are above. 
Perhaps if — but, of course, no.” She looked across at her feet, and 
a ray of sunlight came through the leaves to light up her faintly 
fluttering eyelashes, the downy curve of her cheek, her viv’-^ white 
throat. The garden behind them must be filled with birds, . 'ging 
on, as they were singing tfow', until the moon climbed up the sky. 
And who would have thought that grass could smell so sweet! 

Ever so gently, he took the hand so near his own, and ran his 
thumb up and down the little yielding fingers. “That all depends, 
of course, on whether there’s a good mirror, a large true mirror, in 
your room,” he said softly, convince!! that the Marquis himself, 
nay, the ripest eighteentti-century Bel Amadou, could noc have 
done better. Without thinking, he leaned forward and gave the 
hand he >vas holding a little tug, so that Nina once ntv)rc swung 
forward and threw her other arfti about his neck. For a few 
moments her cheek, miraculously cool, war bghtly pressed against 
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his, and then slowly their faces turned until mouth clung to mouth 
anJ once more they kissed. 

This time she disengaged herself quite briskly, rose to her feet 
and waited for him to^oin her. He picked up the cushions and. 
they walked slowly up tl^ orchard towards the garden. A step or 
two from the laurel hedge, s|je halted, looked gravely at him, 
and then, when he looked gravelly Ai return, suddenly smiled, 
swiftly, bcwildcringly, deliciously, and said:. “There is a very 
goi 'd mirfor there. But Ijstenl — am not certain. I will see. If I 
think you may comg, then I will knock, so, on my wall, to-night. 
Then you may come, doucement^ sur la pointe des pieds. But if no 
knock, then no, you ‘must stay where you are. You understand. 
Monsieur Ad-am?” He understood. The night, even now 
gathering up its beauties, polishing its moon, spraying its honey- 
suckle, trying over its singing birds, somewhere behind the ‘ 
bright curtain of the afternoon, was to be hung upon a knock. 

They skirted the laurel hedge, walked past those roses that had 
come blossoming frf^m the darkness jpt once again for Lady 
Baddclc^'-Vraggc, and came in view of the house, «^that house of 
king-makers. It had not changed at all, e^jeept perhaps that it 
looked a trifle more foolish and old, turning a dim-sighted gaze, 
you felt, upon its own orchard, and probably past hearing a little 
knocking in the night. 


So 



CHAPTER SEP'kN 


TIl^ ARGONAUTS 

D F.scExnTvG dinner, Adam found the house steeped in an 
atmosphere of conspiracy, and soinchow not very successful 
conspiracy. The Baron was still absent, ^nd nobody present 
seemed to have any strai^hTorward questions to ask or any definite 
information to give. Byebrows were raised, wltispers were 
exchanged in corners; the drawing-room and the hall were 
shadowy with vague news; everybody floated about on a tide of 
rumour. There were, of course, exceptions. Mrs. Bclville moved 
serenely one grou^^ of whisperers to another, commenting 

briskly on all things under tlic sun in a ;voice and manner tiut 
made cvery^J ing else tflere seem more sliadowy th. -^ver. She 
cocked a cool indulgent eye here and there, not unlike an adult 
visitor at a childrtn’s fancy-diess party. I.ady Baddeley-Fraggc 
busied herself aiianging great bowls of Ho vtu's, which she petted 
and soothed as if it were they who were waiting for the dinner- 
gong; but now and then she would turn to her guests to give them, 
as it were, a cursory snilf and pat. Adam felt that he was being 
shown to lier roses as a fairly promising young male, newly 
gathered, who, if properly watered and fed, might keef fresh for 
another ten years: he was sure tliey were staring at him 

Helen and Peter had pot returned, and it was probably .or news 
of them that everybody was secretly gaping. It was said that they 
would not be back for at least two hours, and there was so much 
vague talk that Adam, who felt that he had lo^st sight of them ages 
ago, could no longer think of them as two pretty girls but only as 
two mysterious messengers, instruments of Destiny, their heads 
cloudy with rumour. Compared with them, Nina, whom he had 
not yet seen since they left the garden together, was for all her 
fascinating strangeness an intensely real person, someone he had 
known for years. It was this king-chasing that made all the 
difference, spreading a hollow feeling '^'f unreality. The whole 
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thing was still incredible. When you came to think of it, this was a 
terrific historic occasion, which might change the whole history of ^ 
Europe; you were waiting for an unknown king.* The trouble was, 
however, that you could only tell yourself that it was, or might be, 
momentous; and it was difficult not to believe that what you were 
really waiting for was thtf dinner-gong. Refusing to be bullied 
into a state of excited wondcf by a possible future historian, 
Adam conjured up a defiant interest in the common stuff of 
existence, the mere life-went-on^ about which that historian would 
know nothing. Only it wis not common stuff any longer; it was 
pulsating, radiant wlfh changing colour. But was it? Well, not 
here and now perhaps, but certainly just round the corner, last 
night, this coming night, to-morrow. That was the wonder of this 
adventure; no more common stuff of life; all of it left behind, a 
rotting mound, in St. Pancras Station. 

It was not his part, as a polite newcomer, to look too con- 
spiratorial, but the least he could do was to steep himself in the 
atmosphere, help to t^jicken it; so he tip-toed round, raised his 
eyebrows^A.d whispered with the rest.^From Mr*» Brasurc he 
tried to gather some idea of the lineage of this English descendant 
of the Stuarts, but that gentleman, jaded after tlie barren leagues ci 
Caithness, either could not or would not tell him, and what was 
worse, really exasperating, tried to be jolly about it, as if Adam 
were a midday service for business men. While th^y were talking, 
Siddell, tall, sleek, passed them with a nod and the ghost of a 
smile, a curiously' knowing little ghost, too. There was something 
odd about this Siddell, whose self-effacing manner sometimes 
seemed queerly mixed with an almost mocking assurance. Now 
and then it appeared as if he deliberately thrust upon you that 
bleached surface personality of his, those faintly pencilled brows 
and pale polite eyes, as a conjurer hands round his hat or raps his 
table, secure in the knowledge that his sleeve is full of ribbons and 
cards. It might be, of course, merely his manner as the only paid 
scrvaftit of the cause, that touch of irony sometimes to be found in 
the deft gestures and deferential voices of butlers and waiters. 
But how could he have been so completely deceived by the 
incredible Hake, whose rural disguise, in which he obviously 
delighted for its own sake, was so ineffectual that it became almost 
^fistful, pathetic? Siddell might be ass enough to be taken in, yet 
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there was something about him, a confident ring in the sound of 
bis footfalls, a mocking gleam somewhere, that suggested h^ was 
not. Was it not high time he told somebody, the Baron perhaps, 
about that Hake episode? 

He had no sooner asked himself the tjuestion than the Baron, 
huge and smiling, entered the drawing-^oom, and immediately the 
atmosphere lightened anc^a kind of dawn broke round his nose. 
His little eyes went twinkling over the assembly and his hoarse 
voice fell upon tlTeir ears like a* benediction. In his presence the 
whole conspiracy became once more g^y and, somehow, credible; 
undoubtedly he was the big fat heart of the ftiing. “We move, we 
move!” he cried. “More assurances of support to-day. Some clan 
leaders arrive the day after to-morrow. We may expect his High- 
ness any time now. Our two scouts have not yet come across him, 
which Js as well seeing that they have been watched, but they have 
heard something. And I know definitely now that he has left for 
the notll: :hat so f?*- he has contrived to outwit an escort of 

secret service men. Yes, he has been shadojv'ed; it’s useless makiiig 
any mystcryi^nbout that .•They are after him, and th^ watching 
us. At last, it seems, we are dangci*ous; and every counter-move, 
every spy, is a coxxfj^limcnt.” 

At that moment a slight noise at the dooi behind made him, and 
those, like Adam, who were looking towards him, turn round. 
There, standing at the door, exquisite in sea-green, was Nina. 
Adam caught his breath. She did not look at him, however, but 
across at the Baron, who stared back at her as he repeated, though 
without any special emphasis: “Yes, every wSpy is a coinpliment, 
though not, of course, any the less dangerous for beir. • that, as 
you. Miss Bersieneff, v<^ill understand.” Hitherto rigid, :-he now 
made a sudden gesture, but the Baron went on quickly; “I mean, 
of course, as a connoisseur of compliments, and well-deserved ones 
too, eh, Mr. Stewart?” Nina accepted this with a slight smile but 
an unsbftened eye; and Adam’s perfunctory “Quite” left him time 
to consider the odd little scene, wlrich was not without a hAit of 
melodrama. 

As they went into dinner, he could not help wondering why 
these two should seem to dislike each other. Surely the Baron did 
not think that Nina was a spy, -one of those mysterious beautiful 
spies, flitting between Bucharest and Barrelona, who were always 
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purloining somebody’s “papers” in the old sensational novels. 
Wh«n he sat down, with Mrs. Belville on one side of him and her 
brother, Geoffrey Templakc, on the other, Adam looked across at' 
Nina, who was sitting between Hooby and the Major at the other 
side of the table, and siluted her with his eyes, saluted the girl 
herself and, if need be, Bsfrcelona, Bucharest, papers and all. Her 
eyes answered his, swiftly, siAely, >j(ithering away the space 
between them, turning speech itseff into a clumsy tedious com- 
munion, nojonger to be sighed for; her glance was at once an inner- 
most secret revealed and i caress; they seemed to kiss across the 
table. That was whft was so miraculous about Nina, for under 
cover of the mere empf y barter of words, or without words at all, 
she led you on, took you by the hand, while before you paths 
opened out through apparently impenetrable jungles, "and shining 
cities unbolted all their gates. His heart warm with this secret 
intimacy, his pride mounting high, he looked at her, and as he 
looked, he felt that only they were alive and that all the others 
there were so many ^tuffed dummies nodding and staring and 
flopping some kind of hollow sffbw. No, not all, for the 

Baron, towering beside their hostess, was still alive; and for all his 
strange antagonism to Nina, the only stupid thing about him, he 
shared her vitality and glamour, and there seemed to run between 
them some curious linking thread. Adam felt that in some obscure 
fashion the presence of both of them there was incWtable, that you 
could not have one without the other; and then told himself, 
though without- attaining conviction, that it was all a mere matter 
of association in his mind. He looked again at Nina, received once 
more her flashing golden glance, and then heard from far away, 
somewhere at the back of his mind, a tiny, knocking on a wall. He 
had tried not to think of that knocking, which may have been 
going on there ever since he left the orchard; but now it was not to 
be dismissed. He saw the evening in front of him, swollen, 
monstrous, slowly dropping minutes like lumps of lead, hundreds 
ot tliUm, before life began agam with a knock. 

‘T hope, Geoffrey,” Mrs. Belville was riaying to her brother, 
“the girls have not drawn down the wrath of Scotland Yard upon 
themselves. They may be locked up now in a village tap-room, as 
Adam Stewart here was, last night.” Adam paid no attention to 
Tcmplake’s vague assurance that all was well and the girls were 
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returning, for that casual mention of last night suddenly filled him 
with wonder. Last night! Last year it seemed, for this very»day 
went stretching blick in his memory, a procession winding over 
hills, like a round dozen of common weeks. But Mrs. Belville was 
talking to him. * 

‘‘What were these detective persons itkc? Bullies? Or amiable, 
like comfortable fat policejiien?” ^he posed the questions sharply, 
as if to rebuke him for his lack of attention. He niadg haste to 
reply that the two he had met were not jinamiable, and went on to 
describe Inspector Hake. “I saw him this morning,” he con- 
cluded, with an easy air, “and pretended not to know him. He was 
hanging about near the village, disguised a»a rustic.” 

“Disguised as a rustic?” she repeated. “Arc you serious?” 
“Quite,” Adam returned. “He had false whiskers and a stage 
\\ essex accent that would have been quite unconvincing even if he 
had not been at least two hundred miles oul of his way.” 

“False again!'” She made a swift appeal with her eye' 

and shoulders to some heaven of sweet reason. “What is tlic 
matter with everybody, ^s it the heat? Why, this TfSp «tor is as 
ridiculous as the Baron, who says that he only ordered all thoes 
whiskers to please T.ady Matcliways, but really got them because 
he hked lliem. At any mometit he may persuade all the men to 
wear them. As for Lady Matcliways, in her craziest days, with her 
Boluskics and other madmen, she was never absurd as this.” 

“1 think the Inspector likes them for their own sake,” Adam 
remarked, musingly, “for I rcmemlier a gleam in his eye when the 
Canon handed him the beard that had fallen on the floor ’ 

“("anon? Beard on the floor?” If she did not actually i ■ ow up 
her hands, she certainly (^intrivcd to appear as if she did. “ Tell me 
exactly what you are talking about before I begin to scr am.” 

She had had the outline of his story the night before, but there 
had not been time for tlic rich detail, which he now spread before 
her, concluding with what he considered to be an excellent 
charactcr-s ketch of the philosophicaf Sergeant Bundle. And what, 
she inquired when he® had done, had become of this person? 
Had he turned up again, wearing horns and peeping over a wall in 
an attempt to look like a cow in a field? Adam IiaJ not seen 
him, or even thought about htm. What, indeed, was Rurdle 
doing? Somehow he could only think of h’m still standing, wdth a 
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glass of beer in each hand, in that room in T/je Sun, at Gloam. It 
had 'not occurred to him that Rundle was capable of projecting, 
himself beyond the bounds of that room, that Ke might be some- 
where just round the corner, still piecing together the “mosic*^ of 
this life. 

This brought dinner to’an end, and when the ladies had retired 
to let the men create, with the afd o^ wine and tobacco, their own 
peculiar atmosphere of mingled self-satisfagtion and wistful 
dreatii, Adam set before hipiself the problem of crossing the desert 
of the evening. One^thing was certain: the evening must not be 
spent with Nina or there .would be a disastrous anti-climax. 
Should he hang aboiK: waiting for the return of those almost 
mythical creatures. Helen and Peter; or discover what entertain- 
ment there was to be had out of his fellow guests, though it was 
likely that the more amusing of them, and particularly the Baron, 
would be busily conspiring; or should he stroll towards the village 
again in the hope of seeing Hake, perhaps in another disguise? 
He decided for the stroll. Though dinne^ was over, the day was 
not, and there was no gathering darkness to siA::pherd them 
into the drawing-room and sociability; peop|e were dispersing 
again, and as there was nothing for him to do, he would not be 
thought churlish if he disappeared for an hour. So he walked out 
into a world of honeysuckle and mown grass, blije distances and 
quiet dust, where already the moon’s frail shell was hanging in the 
sky, a lanthorn waiting for its light. 

The impatience he had felt earlier when contemplating the two 
or three hours before him, fell away in the open, and he contrived 
to saunter into a state of mind that had in it some touch of the 
deep peace that lay about him. He heard die sunset calling of the 
birds and those distant shouts, from men late at work or children 
ending their play, that carry with them over evening fields a hint of 
melancholy; he saw the light begin to fade and dusk gather in the 
far crevices of the hills; but there were still golden eddies in the 
river as it swept down towards the bridge. There he lingered, 
sitting alone on the parapet, letting his ey^' travel idly down with 
the water until it swirled out of sight under the bridge, its gold 
gradually fading, changing to cold silvery lights. The evening 
burned and sank above his head irt distant flakes of fire; there came 
a breath, chill, aromatic, from the high moors; sleep settled 
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on the fields; and still he lingered on, drowned in reverie. 

He was roused at last by footfalls on the road. It was the Bafon, 
bearing down upon him at a surprisingly brisk pace, an imposing 
figure swinging an enormous light dust-coat and crowned with a 
very wide-brimmed and altogether advcAturous grey trilby. lie 
was puffing away at a long cheroot th#t left behind it a visible 
trail of smoke. Even withg>ut speech, he seemed so charged witli 
vitality, at once so massive and^agile, so tremendously human, that 
immediately the very sight of him tiirnc^ the wht^le evening into a 
mere back-cloth. Adam at once came out of his dim reverie, 
which was shorn off as if with shears. ^ 

The Baron saluted him with a wave of tfee cheroot. '‘Ah, Mr. 
Stewart,” he cried, “do we dream wdiilc the hour is kind or is it 
merely an assignation? Can T command you? Good, then come 
• with me to the village, where I take a last peep at the post-office. 
If I were less substantial and the post-office a little larger, I might 
be said t : the plact' As it is, I"m for ever crowding it, and 

rumours of a frenzied demand for stamps, at^orgy of telegraphing, 
at East Rudg'ii, have round all the dales by And 

he started off', with Adam in attendance. “It will probably be 
closed. Mrs. W..d8cn, the postmistress, wdll have put up the 
shutters and fold..d her face for the nighj. She's one of those 
women who seem to button and unbutton their faces. But even if 
the place is closed, an enthusiastic client has, I take it, his privileges, 
and I may inquire at the back door. I regret to think how much of 
my life has been passed inquiring at the back door. But a wire I 
expected is still missing.” 

He strode forward, alternately puffing out clouds of sn. 'e and 
humming an unrecognizable tune. Adam, feeling very much the 
stripling, trotted by his side. East Rudge stopped and stared, or 
rather for the most part it merely stared, having already stopped for 
some time. The little post-office, which seemca to be entirely full 
of boiled sweets, was not shuttered but neither was it open, so the 
Baron, after looking at it for a rncmient with the air of a ffian 
about to open a smalls ‘packing-case, excused himself and dis- 
appeared round the corner. 

Adam sauntered on a few yards to the end of tbr ‘street and 
found himself in the village squares The newest and most imposing 
thing in it was a stone monument that ^ ^tified to the fact that 
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several of the brightest and strongest young men of the village 
had been shipped away to be riddled and smashed, left writhing 
on barbed wire or turning blind eyes to the splitting sky. You 
might say that a murdered Archduke, someone never even dreamt 
of here, had suddenly co<ne one night and tapped one after another 
of them on the shoulder,^a corpse dealing death. Adam stood for 
some time involuntarily brooding ovc^ this stone and its names. 
Where were they, these figures sHredding away in the memory, 
these names whose remembered voices and faces were passing into 
limbo? Did they gather still in this square they knew so well, a 
cluster of pale ghosts around this monument talking soundlessly 
of the Salient and IVfametz? Did they go peering through the 
windows of that inn there, with its gleam of gold above the open 
doorway? What was it? Ah, yes — “The Golden Fleece.” A 
strange name that for such a place, one of those names and phrases 
that called up any number of flashing little pictures, of gods and 
what not, which somehow did not seem like mere tricks of fancy, 
patterns of foam on^the surface of life, but suggested colossal 
realities^g^^kig on for ever, somewhere behind thg complicated 
show of things. If you cleared away all this cluttering mass of 
stuff that seems to be life, you would find it thcle underneath, solid, 
clear-cut, enduring. Find what, though? Was l^e just happily 
muddling himself? 

There was a step behind him. “1 envy yoi that fine abstraction,” 
said the Baron at his side, “newly come, as I am, from the back 
door and a barren quest.” 

“I was thinking about the Golden Flcccc,” Adam remarked. 

The Baron clapped him on the shoulder. “Of course, you were. 
And I was thinking of the back door and a barren quest, as I 
observed. And that is how we stand, the little difference, ch?” 

“It’s the name of an inn over there.” And Adam nodded his 
head in the direction of the gleaming sign. 

“To me, in my present mood, it’s the name of an inn anywhere. 
Tm for playing Jason, if youlll join me.” And as they crossed the 
square, he went on: “A drink that will do good to the soul is 
hardly to be expected, I imagine; but even whisky, which was 
intended for the lubrication of commerce and card-playing, or 
beer, meant for those who sweaty all day and like to sweat all night, 
will serve to take the taste of disillusion out of our mouths. But 
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wine, now; I could forget a thousand absent tclci^rams and half a 
doj'cn missing princes in a few glasses of good wine.” 

They looked up at the sign above the door and saw the fleece 
itself, as richly gilded as the sunset. The person appointed to sell 
all manner of liquors within, they read, jvas Paddock. The 
Baron examined the symbol and the legend with relish, and then 
glanced at the open door, row hoiirding dusk in front of them. 
‘^Z. Paddock of ‘The Golden Pieccc,’ ” he mused. ‘AVhy, here’s 
fantasy for you. Here’s a doorway that might lead anywhere; 
perhaps one of those moth-holes iri the old faded tapestry of 
things; in you dive and everything’s changed. Perhaps not, though. 
Paddock, 1 fancy, will keep us on this side of things, to twenty-four 
hours to tlie day, two and two make tour. Unless Z. is too strong 
for Paddock. And what’s Z?” And he sauntered in, followed 
closely by Adam. “Zahir, the Mohammedan mountain.-^ Zadig, 
Voltaire’s Babylonian? Zadkiel, the angel?” Me was asking him- 
self these j',:. ....ns rather dian asking Adam, but in that narrow 
passage they resounded. 

“Nay, tliere’^ no angels here,” said a voice from no\\ ..erg. “It’s 
Z. for Zedekiah. A Bible name, they tt‘ll me. They were great 
readers o’ the IhbL, these parts when 1 w^as a little lad.” 

Was this Z Paddock himself.'^' It must be. Ailam could not see 
him because he was obscured by the vast bulk of the Baron, but 
no sooner had the voiee stopped speaking than they had turned 
to the left out of the passage and were entering what appeared to 
be a deserted smoke-room. Paddock must have led the way, for 
now he stood revealed, a disappointingly commonplace irekeeper 
in his shirt-sleeves, a comforfable middle-aged figure with ■ >argc 
flattish red face, a bald bend, close-cropped sidc-whiskci.^ and 
cQornious arched cyelirow^s that suggested a wondering simplicity. 
Apart from that, however, his face was entirely without expression 
and so remained whatever he w^as doing or saying. His voice was 
not without a certain plaintive strain, hut this was always there 
and, for the rest, his flat tones never €vai icd. He might be either 
a simpleton or a conscious humorist; there was no telling vvhich 
he was from either his voice or manner. Adam seemed to re- 
member rumours of an innkeeper seflnewhere in the d.iM, j^robably 
either here or at Semper lower dcjwn, who Was famous for that 
rather grim ironic humour which passed drollery in this part 
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of the WOrJd. Wa5 Z Paddock the man? He certainly did not 
look very interesting, failing disastrously to live up to his name 
and his inn-sign, but all that might be part of the fun. You never 
knew with these people. 

The only large easjfchair groaned under the Baron, who was 
busy lighting another %heroot. Adam drew a smaller wooden 
armchair to the other side of the little table and stretched out his 
legs. Paddock wiped a few drops from the table and then stood, 
^juite at jils ease, lookin^g down on them. 

“Nah then, gentlemen, what’ll you be drinking?” he inquired. 
“A nice drop o’ lemonade^” 

"T don’t suppose,” returned the Baron between preliminary 
puffs, “you’ve such a thing as a bottle of wine in the house, real 
wine, mark you, not sticky sweet port or sherry for the kitchen?” 

Paddock rubbed his chin at this. “I don’t know,” he said 
meditatively, “but I rather think I’ve got a bottle or two that might 
surprise you.” J Ic left the room, only to return a minute later with 
(wo bottles thick with dust and web. “Madeira, this is. Old 
Madeira, -\SV{cr uian any of us. Bual, fhey call it.” 

“Whatl” cried the Baron-, whose nose had been hovering over 
the bottles. “An old Bual! Not another ubrd before you bring 
two glasses, no, three glasses, and a corkscrew Quick! before 
there’s an earthquake or the next glacial age sets in or some 
hocus-pocus of Time and Space disperses us.’^ And on Paddock’s 
departure for the glasses, he grew lyrical over the find. “A wine 
stuffed wifh thirty thousand sunsets, mellowing for us, subduing 
its great heart of fire, when we were in our cradles. You don’t 
know it? Then to-night you drink for the first time. They might 
well call it ‘The Golden Fleece’; my boy, we’re indeed on the 
shores of Colchis, and here are benevolent enchantments; Medea 
smiles on us.” 

Paddock returned with glasses and corkscrew and opened the 
first bottle. “Pour out, pour out, but reverently, mind,” cried the 
bkron. “And fill a glass for yourself.” The noble liquor, rich, 
dark, but with gleams of red gold at the heart of it, took possession 
of the glasses as the soul might its body. Slowly, without a word 
the three of them drank. To 'Adam, who had never before tasted, 
that most sunburdt of all wihes, let alone such a rare mellowed 
version of it, this first sip was a revelation; it seemed as if the 
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Ode to Autumn were sliding over his palate; the flavour of it and 
the deep generous warmth brought to his mind all the richest add 
friendliest, the most ‘golden things of this world, so that he seemed 
to be drinking whole happy Septembers, glowing interiors by 
Rembrandt, Beethoven slow movements ^for strings, seas and 
sunsets where merchantmen crowded with sail went swaying and 
glimmering. By the time his.glass w^as empty, the darkening room 
they sat in was touched with fantasy, shadows from a, dream 
moving in its dusk and draping its walls v ith strange tapestries. 

But his companions were talking. The Baron, already glowing, 
had inquired how tin’s wine had found its way there. 

/‘Did you ever hear tell of the StookIy-C>>\^‘lIs, a big family in 
these parts.^'’ inquired Paddock in return. And then when the 
Baron had admitted that the name Stukely-Ciavell was not un- 
fliTTiiliar to him, the landlord continued: “W’ell, this belonged to 
them. They’d nobbut a few bottles left, (xlds and ends like, and 
1 took wh*a iticy ^tad vlie*. their place over yonder, Semper Hall, 
was sold up, a few years hack. Aye, Sir Hubert had to sell up, 
not long after !?c’d come into p<'>ssession, lie were that had;/ ofl.” 

‘T thought they v'erc one of our rich old families,” the Baron 
remarked. “Whai was it that brought them down? Drink? 
1 lorscs? Spccuk^ ion?” 

“It were none of them things,” replied Paddock, “hut summai 
vou’d never think of. It were pictures.” 

“What, did they lose all their money buying pictures?” 

“Nay, it were them they had left ’em that did it. You’ll have 
heard of Ockerman, the painter, that lived while back?” They 
nodded to show that llic fame of Ochreman, the great Ian . cape 
artist of the early nineteenth century, had long been known to 
them. “Well, one of these Stookly-Gavells, old Sir Thomas if 
was, had helped thjs Ockerman, put him up at the Hall when he 
came piiinting in these parts. And the long and short of it was 
that this Ockerman, when he died, left hundreds and hundreds of 
paintings and drawings and such-ltkc^o the family on condition 
they’d keep ’em together (n a room, let peripJe sec ’em, but never 
part with ’em. They pas‘ < d their word they would, and they have 
done, and that’s been the ruin of ’em.” 

He paused, and his listeners, fvting snugly into their part^, 
looked as puzzled as he could have wished, ^^ough he showed no 
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trace of gratification. He took up his glass, and added: “Death 
duties did it. They had death duties to pay on all that lot, and 
these hundreds of paintings and drawings have been going up 
and up in price every year till they’re worth two or three fortunes. 
And every time the hjead of the family dies, they have to pay on 
what they’re worth, bu*!: can’t or won’t sell ’em. Next death’ll mean 
bankruptcy. If they were mirte, I’d ];jave ’em stolen, and ask a few 
thousand for leaving the window open one dark night.” 

He ernptied his gla|s, and when the baron made a motion 
n)wards it with the bottle, shook his head: “Nay, that’ll do nicely 
for me, gentlemeA. Another glass o’ that and I’ll be giving away 
all the other liquor J’ve got to-night. It’s my business to see other 
folks in that state o’ mind and not mcself.” He drew the curtains 
across the little windows, lighted an oil lamp hanging from the 
low roof, and retired to dispense humbler liquors. 

“Our Paddock is of the earth,” said the Baron, filling the 
glasses, “and like the earth is full of good tilings and is a mystery; 
whether foolish or, ironic we cannot tell. 1 give you the king, the 
king across the water!” And he drank*. 

Adam waited long enough to remark: “But he isn’t any longer 
across the water,” and then followed his exainple, seeming to swim 
up through warm golden seas into sunshine. 

“Happily not,” returned the other, whole vineyards still ripening 
in his eyes, “though he was until a day or two ago. Not abroad, 
but” — and here he lowered his voice — “at Surbiton, where he was 
living wheri I first found him. Tliesc arc, you understand, secrets; 
we whisper together in Colchis. He had been trained as a conjurer; 
and was excellent, too, with cards and eggs but still a trifle awk- 
ward, I thought, with the rabbit; and fiad already fulfilled one or 
two engagements at children’s parties when I first met him, not, 
of course, under his proper name. I assure you he could not have 
had a better training; it has given him a manner, a presence, and 
he knows what to do with his hands, exquisitely dexterous hands, 
as you will notice.” "* 

“But won’t people feel ” Adam began. 

“They would if .they knew,” the Baron interrupted, “and that 
is why I tell you these things as one Argonaut to another: this is 
news only, so to speak, in Madeira. Let us empty our glasses and 
fill up. For my own part,” he went on, after attending to the wine, 
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regret that the matter cannot be made public. The thought of 
the conjurer-king fills me with ecstasy^ The conjuring is the l^t 
perfect touch. See how he stands. He represents an old, a gallant, 
an apparently lost cause, which, as I pointed out to you or to some- 
body at breakfast this morning, will always^ remain a lost cause, in 
the sense of being an imperfectly reali/^.ci idea, even though it 
should be successful. If it is. he wili be the most important person 
in the world, and yet he will still be nobcKly, that is, he will not be 
one of your bullies in ufHcc, with their feet planted in the*middlc 
of your hack, but the personification of an idea. But that in 
addition he should be also, in private life, a lO^njurcr, producing 
illusion within illusion, is to me the last perfect touch. Where else 
shall you find such a king, such an apex for the pyramid of true 
social and political life? We’ll drink to the pyramid and finish the 
Lottie.” 

Tlie pyramid was duly honoured and the hv)l tic emptied. Secure 
and happj in cen'.e of the vast, friendly, sun-moon-and- 

star-lighted concert liall of the universe, Adam sat and heard the 
noble syrnpho:i^ of life go sounding on, its moments 'gro^'dng in 
splendour. Here they were, he and :he Baron, snug in the very 
heart of things, n iut*shed by this divine juice. Uiuf^htcdly the 
Baron was greate, physically and mentally a gt^.a'' man, old wine in 
person, epical, looming. Could you say a loomer? No, and that 
was a pity. But epical, epical! And he, Adam Stewart, was in his 
right place by the side of this epical person; for though he might 
seem young, a nobody, he was, mysteriously perhaps, but there 
it was, tremcrul(msly important. 'I’hc Baioti had seen it, Nina had 
seen it, and they would all, Helen, Peter, all oi them, see i. eforc 
they had done. But the Baron was saying something, openiiig the 
other ['xjiilc with the corkscrew that Paddock had left behind, and 
a damned sensible tiling to do, sensible, too, of Paddock to leave 
it behind. But there, they were all very sensible men, all three of 
them; dreamers too, poets if you like. But no, not Paddock; he 
was just sensible. • 

What was the Baron sajnng? Adam raised his ncwly-filleu glass 
and the one glorious .iraught that emptied it suddenly and 
strangely cleared his head, giving him eyes and -^f extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness. Every surface in the room stood out 
sharply, in all its own peculiar quality of mi*" ded light and shado\v", 
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just as if hV had suddenly set up an easel to paint it. Every word 
hi 3 companion uttered fell^upon his ears as distinct as the chime 
of a little sil/er bell. There was something more than dream, thfere 
was vision, with all its clarity, in this wine. 

"‘To oppose, as m^y do,” the Baron was saying, “unstinted 
service of a cause to the enjoyment of all the good things in this 
world is not to understand this life cjf ours. This service and this 
enjoyment are not contradictory;*they cherish one another. There 
miiN't be, I say, the ojrer-mastcring idea, 'steadying and finally 
shaping into a pattern what is otherwise the mere flux of things. 
That nourishes thl cause you serve.” 

“It docs,” said A^am, Very firmly. 

“But without that, steadying and shaping,” the Baron went on, 
filling the glasses again, “life rots, rots in the dish while wc sit at 
tabic. There was a time, my boy, when I thought it sufficient to 
sit there, merely taking and enjoying what life offered. I would 
pass pleasantly from sensation to sensation. My snout was among 
the truffles. But it was useless, for the one sensation on w’hich 1 
could j-purfL \vao die very one I was scheming to ayoid at all costs, 
boredom — and worse. The^wholc thing went maggoty before my 
eyes. What did 1 do? I clutched at an idcLf, a movement, cause, 
anything to serve with body, brain and soul; and, threw the whole 
rotting rest away. What was the result? It all came back, sound 
and whole and lovelier than ever; the table was spread for me 
again, with art and wine and beautiful faces and whatever t sought 
out before, and there at that table I can sit and enjen* this life until 
the end conics.” And he hailed this conclusion with another glass 
of Madeira. 

“1 drink to its perpetual delay,” said Adam, suiting the action 
to the words. 1 le was pleased with the phrase, but a little surprised 
when he found himself repeating it after he had set down his glass. 
The repetition made it sound rather silly. 

“But ” the Baron hurst out, quite explosively, as if he had 

l'>fen suddenly contradicted-^ -“but beware of escapes from life into 
service ot an idea. You go, only to rctutn. Remember that. Love 
ot life, not of your own notion of it but of the real thing itself, 
the common immcmori.il patcern of existence, the structure that 
can only be built on the timg-old foundations, must be at the 
bottom of it all, and not hatred of life, which you find in so many 
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reformers and revolutionaries, who are all children oMthc Devil. 
Beware of them, I say, if they serve an idea but hav^no love pf 
cornmon things, if they work on because they cannot enjoy; they 
are vanity with a str.mping iron liecl.” 

“They bring nothing to us but the bed of i)ld Procrustes,’’ 
Adam chimed in, stammering a little over the name. 

“A ripe image,” said the Baron, Uisy once more with the bottle, 
“proving there is something to be said for old wine in a new skin. 
Yes, they are the sausage-makers to the ancient devils of PrTde and 
Negation, and they see the test of humanity as their branded hogs. 
That is what we aic coming to, a division info pigs and sausage- 
makers. Don’t be deceived by the prt^tcndeqj pure devotion and 
self-sacrifice of these gentry, as you see them in Russia and else- 
where, for there’s no self-sacrifice in doing without the things you 
don’t want, a happy leisure and friendship and the graces and 
ancient kindnesses of this life, in order to tio what pleases you 
most, the of other people’s lives with the cramped 

pattern of your own ideas, Ihis is the very debauchery of power 
and pride. Wej^ drink to its speedy confusiofi.* ** ^ 

Adam found that his toast, owing pcihaps to its wording, put 
an end to his formed C(Hidition of abtiormally clear vision and 
liearitig, for l>otii sights and sounds now lost dudr keen edge and 
came to him through some blurred window-pane of dream. The 
Baron looked enormous and was still swelling, but his nose had 
grown out of all proportion, and now it seemed to dominate the 
whole wavering field of sight. Wherever you looked, there it 
hurned gigantically. As there seemed to be no possil)ility of avoid- 
ing the nose, the only thing left to do was to stare at it boJd'y and 
meditate upon it. This Adam did, bringing the nose into focus 
after a short struggle and then pondering over its monstrous size 
and shape and colouring. He kept it fairly steady before him but 
not without difficulty, for like everything there, once it was fairly 
caught, it w^anted to hurry away, to flitter about the room, a room 
that ap]'>eared to be steadily abandonirtg its character of rigid cube. 
That was the lighting, c: course, for these oil lamps plav* d the 
most curious tricks, now elongating their flames, now dividing 
them into two or three. The Baron was still saying something or 
other, but Adam, still pre-occupied with the nose, could only make 
out that it was about power. Power, indeed! W hat about noses? 



A thought Ibout the oddness of noses, the millions of them, their 
va>ying sha^s and sizes, way in which they were stuck on the 
front of hca'Js and went sniffing about, suddenly invaded his 
mind, and then, quite to his surprise, he found himself giggling 
out loud. ^ 

This would not do. The Baron might think he was drunk. He 
cut short the giggles, dismissed the pose, and stared hard at his 
left shoe while he tried to piece together his companion’s words. 
“This other form of pQwer, working interiorally . . Surely 
that could not be it — “interiorally?” Had the Baron said 
“interiorally?” Sorficthing very droll about that word. He wanted 
to laugh again, but pulled himself up and listened. “In the end, 
circumstance withers at its touch, withers, withers,” the Baron was 
declaring with tremendous emphasis. “Or, if you like, it comes to 
shape itself to our hand. This power increases by its exercise. Ifo 
leaves us lords of destiny.” Admirable that; it summed up the 
whole matter, all that the evening had really meant, that remark 
about “withered circumstance” and “lords of destiny.” He saw it 
all novi' But mere was something more, perhaps^ a grand con- 
clusion? “We leave behind ms nothing broken, nothing ruined, 
life sound and whole, and yet we conqudr.” And the Baron 
repeated, with a magnificent air of finality, “We^ conquer.” 

“Time, please, gentlemcnl” That was Paddock at the door; 
/. Paddock, the sensible fellow. The sight of hTm, even though 
he seemed to waver a little, cooled and braced Adam. 

“Time, indeed!” said the Baron, waving an arm and then taking 
up the bottle. “A final glass?” Adam shook his head, on which 
too fierce a sun seemed to have been beating down, for already it 
ached a little. The Baron rapidly disposed of the remaining wine, 
and then while Paddock removed the bottles and glasses, plunged 
tumultuously into what appeared to be a settlement of the world’s 
affairs. When they arose to depart, he had arrived at a combined 
monarchy of the British Empire and the United States. By the 
tiiile they had reached the dbor of the room, Europe was settled 
and Asia had put most of her troubles bdliind her. But there were 
difficulties about the Near East, Arabia and Central Africa, and 
these were not definitely concluded even when they had reached 
tlie end of the passage to th^ outer door, a passage that had 
lengthened out considerably since their arrival. The door was 
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dosed, and what wnth the problem of finding the latKi and deter- 
mining the fate of Arabia, it was sorne time before tlmy opened it. 
When they did, however, they weife immediately Recalled by a 
voice behind them. It was Paddock. They had overlooked 
Paddock. 

‘TIappen youVe forgotten, likc,’^ sai;! Paddock, “but there’s 
summat owing for the liquor.” • 

“Of course, of coursc,”'cricd the Baron, with Adam his echo. 
“Why didn’t you remind us before?” , 

“Well,” said Paddock, very softly and slowly, “I reckoned you’d 
better settle Africa and Arabia first. It’ll be^Lhiity shilling.” 

Hastily, they each handed him a poi^nd mtfc and walked out into 
the moonlight, where he followed to stand for a moment bidding 
them good night beneath his sign, now changed into a silver fleece. 

• They were all of them bathed in silver, but there were deep 
shadows in the square and now you could hardly see the memorial. 
“Farewell his,” tlv' Baron murmured as they turned their 

hacks on the inn. Something about Medea and Mad eira fluttered 
in Adam’s m vl, but any possible remark to(? \ roujflesome. 
These moonlit cobbles were not easy to walk on. The deep quiet, 
the silvered stone., ind the .sprawling, idiotic shadows ucre oddly 
disturbing; c'vcr} thing was unreal, grotcs.|iie; as if you had 
suddenly been projccrcd into one of those cra^y German films. He 
would say nothing, and keep his head. I’hc Baron, too, said 
nothin/,^. Like men in a dream, they passed through the drowned 
\ illage. Silent, unst ii ring, at the bottom of its eleep sea oi moonlight. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE VENTURJiR BY NIGHT 

T i\r wdk back was like one of those half-hours spent on the 
borderlands of sleep, occasions when all manner of chimeras 
visit the mind and, hiving arrived too early to be accepted without 
question and too late to be definitely rejected, wander about there 
spectrally, now headless, now bodiless. Adam found himself 
possessed by a fancy that there were two nights, the one outside 
himself, cool and large and silvered, and the other inside himself, < 
closer, darker, tropical, with here and there leaping and fragrant 
fires. One half of him, with pale little earth-bound legs, plunged 
on in this outer nighty while the other half kept within, looking 
on at sojji.e darkrtislival by the edge of a l^lack sea. was all very 
confusing but not unpleasant/ If it became too confusing, sleep 
would settle it, blotting out both nights. Sleirp was like the rich 
velvet curtain at the tjheatre, coming down with a soft swish to 
put an end to things for a time, to let them sort out themselves. 
How terrible it would be if they just went on ancf on, becoming 
more and more complicated! But sleep was there, close at hand, 
if he should want it. He could lie down under the hedge there, 
just as he was, and make to-morrow arrive, begin an entirely new 
piece. And there were not enough people sleeping under hedges. 
Why should he not try it, and have done with this ridiculous 
walking? But no, it was all too amusing; after all, you could sleep 
any time. He felt constrained to say something to the Baron. 
“It’s odd, you know, all very odd,” he cried, “but it’s wonderful!” 
The Baron, faced with this simple statement, acted in the most 
curibus fashion, for instead of replying to it, he looked Adam in the 
face, burst into a roar of laughter, looked him in the face again, 
then took hold of his arm and marched him forward at a brisker 
pace. Did the Baron think he 'Cl^as drunk? 

“I*m not drunk, really I’m not,” Adam remarked, adding as an 
afterthought, “but I’m very thirsty.” 
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*'As you’re young enough to stand the shoctf of drinking 
water/’ said the Baron, “that’s soot^ remedied. I’rrfvery sorjy to 
'say that the river is behind us, if yoL’ve any ambifons that way; 
but there should be a stream somewhere here. Listen!” And he 
held up his hand. “You can hear it gurgling over there. Go 
through the gate and help yourself, but< "don’t drink the moon up 
if you find it there.” ^ , 

Adam found the strearA, which was indeed liquid moonshine a 
little further up, bdt dark and moonles.s where he was. *He knelt 
down in the dew and plunged his face into the swift cold water, 
drinking and bathing both at once. It had all the old moorland 
tang, the chilly sweetness of rain in high p^^ccs, and when he had 
chokingly slaked his thirst and raised his wet face, chilled and 
stinging as if salted, he felt quite different. It was as if the tropic 
r . night inside him had been washed away, its fires quenched by 
this moorland rain. As he returned to the road, he had with him 
a little pu cure of a crystal flood pouring down into the hot dark- 
ness and vanquishing it. He felt more at ease. The night and he 
were now al],(i:'a piece, both cool and large ana j/i()6nlit.|jWas this 
what people meant by “pulling oneself together?” 

The Baron was Waiting for him, looking like a monstrous fowl 
perched on the shining bough of the road. Adam received a clap 
on the shoulder, and then they marched on together without a 
word. A few more minutes brought them to the gate of the house, 
that wonderful house. Adam could not trouble to think out 
exactly why it was so wonderful, but he knew that it was and that 
all other pli^ces were desolation beside it. He tried to ’-iiagine 
himself going to am other house but this, shudderingly s him- 
self creeping into some brick box of dullness, then hugged his good 
fortune, llere, in this 'house, things began, sprang into light, 
and did not tamely end as they did in most other, perhaps all 
other, houses, where your glorious day was looked over, roughly, 
folded up and then hurried out of sight as if it V'crc a soiled 
tablecloth. 

“It’s not very late,” \hc Baron remarked as they walked up the 
drive, “but speaking ps one voyager over the purple seas to 
another, I venture to suggest tb you — bed. The alternative is 
the drawing-room and a deplorable fifth act of mere chat to the 
day’s play. Better to sleep, ifet the good ship, so gloriously 
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ballasted, se\z the furthest and most fantastic ports, dream of 
oblivion/* ^ 

Adam agreA 1 that it was perhaps best for him to turn in at once; 
They rounded the last corner and arrived at the front of the house, 
where a motionless figure suddenly started into life at the sight of 
them. It was Mr. Hodby, and he had shed his usual heavy 
immobility and appeared to be Almost excited. 

“There you are at last, Baron,” he cried, starting forward. “IVc 
been looting for you all over this place.” 

“My apologies for eluding you,” returned the Baron smoothly. 
“Mr. Stewart and I <3^alked down to the village, chanced to meet 
an old friend of mine- there,* and could not depart until we had 
swallowed him, so that now, you may say, he returns with us. But 
what is it? Great news?” 

“Well, no, not exactly that,” Mr. Hooby confessed in a lowered • 
voice. And then, glancing at Adam and leading the Baron a little 
to one side, he went on: “But I’ve recollected just where I saw that 
girl in there, the Russian one, and I said to myself, ‘the Baron’s 
just got /o be toKi k'bl^ut this.’ ” 

The Baron held up his hand. “Good! Then one moment, 
please,” He turned to Adam and towered oveC him benevolently. 
“More business. Is it bed for you, then? Wise, youth. Bon 
voyage to you and old Bual. Yet, if there are any^pologies to he 
made for you. I’ll make them. Good night.” He did not turn 
away immediately but stood for a moment as if in humorous 
concern, so that Adam did not feel that he had been dismissed as 
he nodded in return and made for the house. All that he wanted 
was to escape from the others in there and to reach his room 
in safety. At this moment he felt that there was nothing on eartli 
so much to be dreaded as a lighted drawiAg-room full of eyes and 
polite inquiries. 

As he crept along the hall, the sound of voices reached him and 
there was one quaking moment when he heard a door-handle 
beiiJ^ turned. But no one canfe out to find him sneaking in like a 
thief. The voices made him feel guilty, m^Jan; yet curiously mixed 
with this feeling was another, very different, a kind of contempt 
for the people in there, chatting In their innocence, unaware of the 
shadow that flitted through the hall. Were Helen and Peter now 
behind those doors? It was strange, exciting too, to think of their 
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being so near, for although they had been away onlrltwelve hours 
or so, those hours had been an imrr’iense pageant, j| solid history, 
and so had robbed them of common flesh and biood and made 
. them as remote and glamorous as the Andes. Yet he did not 
regret that he was creeping up the stairs away from them, for he 
felt that they did not belong to to-day a ^d would have been ready 
to resent their forcing they w^^y into it as real persons. Nina, now; 
Nina was different.^ As that name sprang up, there carpe a bu:^2 
of excited recognition from somewhere at the back o^ his mind, 
a brightness shone round it. What was that about? 

There was nobody in the long dim corridor that led to his 
room. As he closed the door, he felt almost triumphant. He also 
felt rather dizzy, and flung himself down on the bed just as he was, 
without even troubling to make a light. The room, indeed all that 
side of the house, was in shadow, but there was bright moonlight 
in the gaij-n outside and he had no desire to shut it out, to 
banish the night and transform his room into a little yellow box, by 
drawing the curtains and lighting the cand,^es. .He liked his room 
as it was, a Ifttle hollow dusky place in a quiet corner of rfie night. 
But though the vdndow was wide open, the place was warm, too 
warm, as if the midsummer day still lurked in the house. Adam 
had long agd walked ofl' the cool of that stream, and now he 
began to feel quite hot, so after lying on the bed for a few minutes, 
lying still in a swimming, swaying world, he decided that he would 
be better without his clothes. With an efibrt, he sat up; the world 
steadied itself; he took olf his shoes, then rose to his feet and 
slowly, almost mechanically, undressed himself. 

Undoubtedly it was pleasanter in pyjamas. He had h. . those 
clothes on too long; tl]ere was the day’s heat and dust in them; 
to escape from them into silk and free ait was a sensuous pleasure. 
Already he felt cooler and steadier and clearer* in the head. The 
mere act of undressing should have doubly prepared him for bed 
and sleep, but by some curious chance it had left him indifferent to 
them. He was by no means entirely wakeful, though dreamy 
rather than sleepy, but he felt less inclined every minute to get 
into bed. Sleep would definitely put an end to the dav, and now 
he did not want it to end. To-morrow, no^ doubt, would be still 
more wonderful, that being the^way of to-morrows when things 
are at the flow; but that w^as not the poL , to-day still mattered. 
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There was stll something missing, something to be waited for 
befosire oblividn came crashiing down and this day was gone for 
ever. He couJP not escape frdm this odd conviction, and while he 
turned it over and over, involuntarily he made ready to act upon 
it. He thrust his feet into slippers, put on his thin silk dressing- 
gown, discovered some ^garettes in the pocket and lit one, and 
went over to the open window.^ ^ ^ 

The garden below, with its haze of moonlight, its honeysuckle 
breath, its deep quiet, might have been created by those soft 
opening chords of the overture to The Magic F/ute. It was indeed 
the very landscape for Mozart, an air for muted strings and flutes 
magically transformed onto moon-coloured lawns, heaped blossom, 
dark foliage against a mist of stars. There was at first a silence, not 
silence absolute, but a breathing quiet; but in a little while sound 
after sound reached to his ears, which went through their old' 
sentry duty in the night without any commands from the dreamer 
they served. There was many a tiny scratching and rustling in the 
bushes below. An o wl would go hooting through the shadows and 
once a ck)g barlced' fair away. Then there were sounds from the 
house itself, sounds of distant doors and stairs, faint laughter, 
footfalls quickly dying away, and as a climax Ihc noise of a door 
or window being opei^ed below, a distinct dry of “What a lovely 
night!” in a voice he could not recognize, a musmur following 
after, then the sound of the door or window being closed. The life 
of the house, of* the garden, of the shining world beyond, ebbed 
away into a silence that might have been that of the drowned 
courts of Atlantis. 

Here was enchantment, but Adam himself, looldng upon it, felt 
disenchanted. He stared through the window as if at another 
world. Melancholy crept down upon him. He felt lonely, 
neglected, outcast, defeated by invisible armies in some incompre- 
hensible war. Nothing but a faint but inextinguishable feeling of 
foolishness, a tiny buzz of protest somewhere, like an angry 
solitary bee in the desolated garden of his mind, kept him from 
those tears of self-pity that are the secret and sinful indulgences, 
the bottles hidden in the cupboard, of sensitive souls. Once past 
the turning-point, his tears unshed, he rallied and even turned upon 
himself in derision. What was he hanging about for, like a fool! 
Why did he not go to bed as everyone else had done! Impatiently 
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he turned away, found the sponge, dipped it in his '«later-jug and 
passed it over his neck and face, which he then rubb|d vigorously 
with his rough towel. 

There was virtue in the rite, which may possibly Tiave dispelled 
some lingering fumes of old Bual, for with the towel still in his 
hand he happened to glance at the wall,^ais wall — yesi and some- 
one else’s; and then he remembejed. Nina, of course! That was 
what he was waiting for,^haf comedy of looking at the photo- 
graphs in her room, ‘that knocking on the wall. One part of him, 
Imsily splashing in every new bright wave, had forgotten the 
compact of the afternoon, while the othc# part had patiently, 
ploddingly remembered through evdrythir^g and now had kept 
the whole of him dallying. What was he to do about it? Had she 
l^een in earnest or had she merely been rounding oft' the afternoon’s 
4 >lay in the best tradition of elaborate and naughty comedy? Still 
standing there, towel in hand, he revisited that orchard and flashed 
through II s glamorous scene once more. The thought of her, 
warm, intimate, adorable, crashing th«ough his melancholy, 
laughing awaj^ that lonely figure staring at fut aiten love^ night, 
took complete possession of him His heart, now promised 
adventure, leaped ft)rward to a swifter stroke. He looked at the 
wall, lees than^ yard av/ay, as if it were some magical contrivance, 
as if letters of fire might soon blaze across it. 

Would he or would he not hear that knocking on the wall? He 
could not be sure she was there, behind the wall; on the other 
hand, even if she were there, perhaps she did not know that he 
was back in the house, not having set eyes on him since dinner. 
Yet the thought of nothing happening this night was nov inen- 
durable. He knew that he would not be able to sleep now for 
hours, and he saw himself lying there, sleepless, wretched, all ears, 
waiting for a signal that never came, waiting until the unbroken 
silence was one vast ache. Sharply, as if to dismiss the horrid sight, 
he swung round to replace his towel on the rail, stumbled over one 
of its projecting feet and was pitchec^ forward against the wall, that 
very same wall, only siving his head from a terrific bump by 
throwing out his arms at the last moment, so that he came in 
contact with the wall in three places instead of one 1 \ycn as it 
was his head received a smart rap, but it wis the shock and jar, 
rather than any actual pain, that* jangled i. nerves and left linn 
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very annoy® with himself. What a fool he was! Was he still 
d}2iy or halpdrunk or what? Damn the Baron’s famous old 
Madeiral Hi|pkull still rattli#ig, he sat down on the edge of his bed. 

And then, miraculously, the wall opposite came to life. Tap? 
Tap! Tap! His heart fluttered and then pounded away furiously. 
But had he heard aright.?*^ Perhaps his ears were flattering him. He 
went over to the wall and stood there listening, shakily. Yes, there 
it went again, three distinct taps. If he knocked himself and there 
came a reply, all possibility of merely accidental tapping would be 
swept away. He rapped three times slowly with his knuckle, and 
now there could be no mistake for the magic wall immediately 
responded with three more taps. Breathless, he stood for a 
moment, his foot poised on the threshold of adventure, then very 
softly he opened his door, peered down the empty corridor, and 
crept out. A moment later he had closed Nina’s door behind hin? 

She was standing there in the middle of the room, a finger at 
her lip. The closely curtained place with its single candle flame, 
dim, warm, faintly scented, was her casket. She seemed smaller 
and sligihter anSTyfi more rounded than before, segmed to shine 
through her loose green wrap, as she stood there lifting to him 
eyes and lips that had borrowed some touch '6f darkness from the 
surrounding dusk. !por a moment he could not move nor even 
force a whisper, he could only stare. The roon^^ almost glowing 
round her, now flickered before his eyes, shook and trembled with 
his heart. 

As soon as she whisked past him to the door and softly turned 
the key, everything steadied itself and cleared. He looked round at 
her, in time to see a rosy heel slip in and out of a little green slipper. 
Then, his glance returning with her from the door, he noticed the 
assembly of candle, mirror and photographs on the dressing-table. 
All the properties were there. Suddenly he wanted to laugh. Not 
that it was very funny, but nevertheless he wanted to laugh so 
badly that he soon felt his inside shaken by soundless mirth. 

S)(7ith a glance of bright niischief and a whispered remark that 
he could not catch, she crossed to the diessing-table and took up 
a photograph. Adam tip-toed forward, gently removed the photo- 
graph with one hand and turrfed her round with the other. His 
hand remained on her shoulder, trembling a little, while he looked 
down at her face, now in shaddw. There was, he fancied, some- 
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thing faintly whimsical there, an arch of the brows, a Aepening a 
the corners of her mouth; and now his hand clasped Ipr shoulcj^r 
and did not merely test upon it. She lifted her chin ajf inch or so, 
and moved or swayed towards him for the tin icsr fraction of 
distance. It was enough. His arms were about her, clasping her 
to him; his hand, fingers deep in gold hair, was raising the head 
that was slightly tilted away; and now they were kissing with a 
fullness and passion the aftfrncfbn had not known, kissing with 
all midsummer in thek lips. * 

He loosened his hold and drew a deep breath. Instinctively he 
cast a look at the candle-flame, unwavering Ai the still air, and 
swiftly her glance followed his. Their eyes mpt, to read the doom 
of their solitary light. Now for a moonbeam-haunted dusk, his 
lady there a glimmer of white flesh, her hair and eyes and mouth 
s^many shadows! Adam took a step forward and stretched out 
his hand towards the candle. 

It v^as Sct^rcsccci in very mid-air. There were footfalls in the 
corridor outside, and they halted at the door. Then came a 
thundering kngck, so downright and confidcVA aflSr the stealthy 
little noises of the last ten minutes that it seemed as if a whole 
world were seeking admittance. Then voices, two or three of 
them, the Baton’s amongst them; “Miss BersicneiT! Miss 
Bersieneff!” 

Nina’s eyes were like pin-points. She laid a finger on her lip, 
crept over to the bed and then upon it, made it creak as if she 
were laboriously and sleepily turning over, and sent out a drowsy 
“ ’Ullo! What is that?” The reply came, “We want to ^p<Mk to 
you at once, please!” At this her face hardened and she see. d to 
bite her lip. “Al — right then,” she cried, “I make myself ready.” 
She flashed impatient eyc^, accompanied by a frantic gf'sture of 
the arm, at Adam, standing there stunned by the gigantic debris 
from this irruption. 

He awoke to life, an almost suffocatingly dramatic life. His 
business was to get out at once. Butfwhere and how? He migftt 
hide, like a man in a far<^, but the idea of jamming himself in a 
wardrobe or under the b<- d was repulsive. There was nothing for 
it but the window. He slipped across, pushed back tlu curtains 
and looked out. At least twenty feet gloomed between him and 
the flower-beds, but a fairly stoui: water-p/'*e ran down not far 
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to the riglt. But was it within reach? Without so much as a glance 
behind hilb at Nina, he hauled himself up and contrived to sit on 
the sill witi his legs dangjing outside. Even when he reached the 
extreme right of the sill, however, he could only just touch the 
pipe with the tips of his fingers. And he must hurry, hurryl Could 
he kneel on the sill and then make a spring forward, grab the pipe 
and slide downpN No^ he couldn’t! But there was some thickish 
creeper that came to an end a loot’ or two below the window. 
Could he let himself down from the window, find some support 
for his feet in the creeper, and so launch himself at the pipe? Lord, 
what a game! Hi swung himself over, hanging down from the 
window ledge until his feet found something substantial in the 
creeper, then he made a wild grab at the pipe with one hand. At 
the first hint of his weight the creeper gave way, and he found 
himself hanging dizzily on one arm or rather four finger-tips, Jiut 
he contrived to clutch the far side of the pipe with Ws left hand 
and, swinging over in that direction, he launched himself down. 
Pipe, creeper, house and all shot up, and bump! — the flower-beds, 
hard earth, tllbrn»linumerable, scattered blossoms. What a game! 
And now he was sore and dizzy, with one bare ankle full of thorns 
and his left hand badly skinned; neverthtlcss he suddenly felt 
ecstatic, perched on his thirty seconds of glorious life. 

He had not time to pick himself up before things went mad. 
He heard a bush, about thirty feet away, make some remark that 
sounded like “Well, ah’ll be domned!” Then there emerged from 
it a large figure that came lumbering across the lawn. Adam had 
no intention of staying to meet this fellow, whoever he was. 
Careless of the thorns still pricking him, his thin crumpled slippers 
and his soreness, he leaped from the flower-bed on to the path that 
encircled the house and fled down it, without knowing where he 
was going, but conscious that he was being pursued. Flying round 
the corner, where he went from shadow to deeper shadow, he 
crashed into another large man who made a grab at him that he con- 
twved to elude by dodging^nnder the outstretched arms and then 
doubling away across the lawn. He heard Number Two coming on 
heavily behind, and out of the corner of his eye, as he sped across 
the moonlit grass, he saw Number One, now revealed as a police- 
man, crossing to cut off his retreat. How many more of them were 
•there? Would large men start;, up from every bush? 
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The policeman was not quick enough to head him and so 
he was able to dart through into the rose-garden. Thc je followed 
a most exhilarating game of hide-and-sedk, the three of jjhem racing 
between the flower-beds, dodging round the laurel hedges, now 
hiding in the leafy shadows, now splashing through the moonlight. 
His pursuers were apparently as anxious as; he was not to make a 
noise that would rouse the ^ouse, and so there were no sounds 
but heavy breathing and a thud-thud or a rustle to mark thp pro- 
gress of the game. Aclam’s feet were wet with dew and he was 
somewhat blown; but he was loving every moment of it. A 
colossal spree! As he finally changed tactics and with a fine swerve 
raced for the drive, he felt he would have giv<?n anytliing to have 
had a football under his arm. Why not moonlit football? He 
reached the head of the drive and ran between the walls of rhodo- 
dendron, gaining easily with every stride. Yes, moonlit football! 
Burglars v. Pv.*‘^^"mcn. Drop kicks over the chimney-pots. After 
he had turned the second corner of the drive, he was so far ahead 
that he could not even hear footsteps behind b^m, so he slackened 
his pace and colisidered his next move. He had no intention of 
quitting the grounds, and his best plan was to try and hide himself 
in the rhododendron until they passed, or to double back behind 
the impenetrable screen of leaves. It would be necessary first, 
though, to find a place where it was not impenetrable. 

A few yards further on he came to a little recess in the shrubbery 
where a curved seat had been smuggled in, and here the bushes 
at the back were thinner and offered some sort of entrance. But 
the place was in the light and would inevitably attract attention. 
He looked about him for another possible opening, and discovered 
one on the other side, almost opposite the seat but deep in shadow. 
Not without prickings and scratches, he contrived to wriggle 
through and lose himself in the musty darkness, and there he 
remained, half kneeling, half lying, for now there was no time 
for any further move. Heavy footfalls, not running but still moving 
briskly, were sounding close at hand. He had only just been in 
time. Drawing himself up a little and then leaning against a low 
bough, he moved his head this way and that until finally he was 
able to peer through the foliage. He could see a yard or two of the 
drive and the curved seat opposite. 

They were here. He held his breath. Thv./ stopped exactly in 
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his field of vision, and he could see their large round bodies. One 
'vfas obviously the local policeman. The other was in plain clothes, 
and as his ^ice was hidden there was nothing to be made of him. 
Both were puffing and blowing. 

‘*He"ll ha^ gone, ah’m thinking,” panted the policeman. “Too 
light i’t’ foot for us, j'ergeant. What's next to do?” 

The sergeant, who appeared^ to^ be busy mopping his face, 
grunted something indistinguishable and then would seem to have 
pointed to the seat, for they moved over to it and sat down with 
the air of men who had more than done their duty. The light was 
waning and treacherous, and though their faces were now turned 
towards him, Adam, as he peered through the leaves, could not 
see them very clearly. 

“Well, sergeant, what d’you mak' on't?” the policeman asked, 
after a short respectful silence. 

There was no reply for a moment because the other had taken 
out a little pipe, stuck it into his large face, and was now busy 
lighting up. JEver^ movement he made seemed familiar to Adam; 
the &:e, illuminated by the match-flame, rushed into recognition; 
and the first few words he spoke were nothing but a grand con- 
firmation. It was Sergeant Rundlel The great man had emerged 
from the parlour of “The Sun,” had descended into Runnerdale, 
to brood by day and watch by night, and haA just been playing 
hide-and-seek with him in the garden. The shifting mosaic of this 
life had brought them together again. Oh, most excellent 
“mosic”! 

“What do I make of it, eh?” Rundle boomed, very slowly and 
with intervals for the conduct of his pipe. “Well, now, that’s a 
question. Of course, to begin with, there’s things here that you 
don’t understand and that it’s not my business to tell you of. But 
you know, because you’ve been told already, that there’s something 
queer going on here, and that’s why I said I’d have a look round 
'jrith you to-night. And what happens, eh? Why, something 
happens right off. This cliap comes sliding down the wall, you 
tell me, and off he goes, helter-skelter in his bare feet and night- 
shirt, so to speak.” 

“It’s a suspisus circunstance,’’ remarked the constable. 

“It’s all that,” Aundle went on, impressively, “but what I says 
about it is this. We don’t kn6w what this ’ere’s about, this chap 
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sliding down the wall in his nightshirt; it"s a new development, 
is this, and it’ll have to be reported to the Inspector. Maybe it’s 
something to do with this other business and maybe not, we don’t 
know, even I don’t know. But what I says about it Js that it just 
shows you how these queer things run together, which you your- 
self, as a right-thinking man with experience in the Force, for 
there’s experience to be had even, out here, will have noticed. 
Start with one queer bit o’ business, nothing definite, nothing to 
convict on, you might* say, but queer, the sort that the Yard keeps 
its eye on; well, start with one o’ them, and you’ll find queer 
things all round it, just like this chap to-nighc. Everything, you 
might say, is fishy from the start. I come Here just to give the 
place a look round, and right off I’ve got to go chasing a young 
fellow in his nightshirt. The same yesterday, when we’d hardly 
g6t started on the case, just landed from the train, and goes up 
to the little r”b in the village over the hills there.” 

“Aye, that’ll be ‘T’Sun’ at Gloam,” said the other, deeply 
interested. “1 did heer summat. What were that. Sergeant?” 

But Bundle had evidently decided to keep last night’s adventure 
to himself, for now he stood up and made a move forward. “If 
you hear anything,” lie remarked with ponderous solemnity, “you 
ask ’em where Aey got their information from and tell ’em to be 
careful what they’re saying. The less that’s said about this business 
the better, constable, you can take it from me. Not a word now 
about these doings to-night, which I’m going to make a report 
of to the Inspector. Your way’s back to the village there, 
isn’t it?” 

The other gave a somewhat melancholy assent, and the ' 'o of 
them, without another word, went clumping down the drive. 
Adam did not stir until the sound of their footsteps had d^’ed away, 
and then he wriggled out to a happy release of free air and move- 
ment. He was dirty, tired, scratched and sore, but as he made 
his way back to the house, the campaign at end and himself a young 
veteran, a blessed mood of content ft)ok possession of him. Ine 
night was fast shedding its brilliance; a wind was rising from the 
:.outh-west and blowing away the last memories of heat and dust; 
and under a sinking moon and a cool glimmer of sta'-L he walked 
in peace, walked home through the ruin of old wars. The long 
slow curves of the drive and the deepening hadow of its shrub- 
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beries were themselves part of the exquisite falling close ot the 
day's adventurous verse. 

It was past midnight an/i the house wore a shuttered look. The 
front door was dosed and did not offer him even a handle to turn. 
How was he to get in without waking the servants, without having 
to bleat some lying excuse through an inch or two of opened door.^ 
Debating the question, he strplled round the corner and was there 
rewarded by the sight of the 'dining-room windows, where a 
solitaiy glimmer of light shone through the drawn curtains. They 
were French windows, and as he cautiously crept up he was 
relieved to find thic one of them was still open. There was nothing 
for it but to enter fjirougn this window, and make what excuses 
he could to the people in the room. He pushed back the curtain 
and walked in, to find himself confronting the one person whose 
presence there would not be an embarrassment, his companion 
of ^‘The Golden Fleece.” 

The Baron was standing at the sideboard devouring a noble slab 
of meat pie, and the fork he was wielding stopped in mid-air when 
he sa'jjy Adam standing there, grimy and tousled, his dressing- 
gown covered with leaf and mould. ‘‘What have we here!” he 
cried. “Why, this is a worse gluttony than' mine! I thought you 
were in bed and asleep hours ago.” 

“Lord, but Fm hungry!” Adam exclaimed. JiCan I join you?” 

“Sit down,” the Baron commanded, and then set before him an 
equally large* slice of meat pie and a generous whisky and soda. 
“Meat and drink, and then the story. I, too, have had a crowded 
two hours, but you would seem to have slain your thousands.” 

Adam fell to and when the keen edge of his appetite had been 
blunted and he had performed a little rapid censoring, he produced 
a »iot unconvincing though garbled version of the night's adven- 
tures, substituting for his visit to Nina’s room a mere desire for 
fresh air and a stroll about the garden. He described in detail his 
encounter with Rundle and the local policeman, and then when he 
hid done with that, being anScious to lead his hearer away from the 
dubious portion of his narrative and, like every man who has been 
lying, feeling that he ought to be liberal with safe truths, he added 
an account of his meeting that morning with Inspector Hake. 

To all this the Bafon listened intently and without comment, and 
as the narrative proceeded gradually transformed himself from the 
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midnight pic-cating companion to the conspitator-in-chief. *‘You 
would recognize this inspector and his sergeant anywhere and 
everywhere. I take it, disguise or no disguise? And they would 
recognize you, if they saw you in daylight? Good!” He thought 
for a moment, then went on: might have an amusing little job 
for you to-morrow, if you don’t mind a day’,% walking. You don’t, 
eh? You’d be only a decoy, ^dra'^^ing these fellows, or at least one 
of them, out of the way; but there may be some fun in it, particu- 
larly as you have a knack of falling into adventures here. You 
have, you know, just as if you were the hero of the piece, eh?” 

^Terhaps I am,” said Adam, who knew very well he was. ‘‘And 
Fm certainly at your service to-morrow, even if Fve to walk from 
here to Scotland.” And then he yawned and, stiff, tired beyond 
belief, struggled to his feet. There was only one of the day’s 
spfendid promises left now, and that was the last and perhaps the 
greatest — bed. He parted from the Baron at the foot of the stairs, 
up which he crawled with many an ache and wince, but in great 
contentment, a man of action, the mountain climbed, the wrecked 
crew saved, the invaders sent reeling back, all heroics performed, 
a man of action going to his sleep. 

As he passed Nina'^s door, he was surprised to notice that there 
was still a light^in her room, and felt a curious little twinge. He 
thought he heard a tiny scratching sound, as of a pen travelling 
rapidly across paper. Without thinking about the matter at all, he” 
tried to make as little noise as possible, but he was too tired to 
control his movements properly and could not either open or close 
his door in silence. Would she hear him? He threw his 
dressing-gown, and after making a brief attempt to clean L 'self, 
fell rather than climbed into bed. Would she knock again? As Irc 
.slipped down between the delicious sheets, a cool wind mstled in 
from the night and he heard the first spatter of rain. But there 
came no more knocks on that wall, and he had just time to feel 
an odd relief before he sank into sleep. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


i'HE STRATEGISTS 

r , 

A dam awoke to find that he was still the man of action of 
the previous night. It was disgracefully late, and he jumped 
briskly out of bed and went to the window. All the midsummer 
blue had been banished; the morning itself was cleared for action, 
presenting a grey arena for atheletic heroes. There was no rain 
at the moment, but obviously it had been falling heavily during 
the night and there was still more to come, for all the earth looked 
sodden and a cold sky loured and sagged with cloud. Adam 
regarded the landscape with stern approval for half a minute, then 
threw out his arms and twisted his trunk in the manner prescribed 
by Scardinavian strong men, gasped through the coldest bath the 
house could offer — and if there had been iced water he would have 
demanded it — and rubbed himself as if his body were one vast blot 
on the morning’s grey page. He had been wise ehough to pack a 
thick tweed suit and a pair of walking-boots, ancHn these he now 
accoutred himself and clattered down to breakfast. 

There were several people hanging about in the hall, the Major, 
Mr. Erasure, Miss Satterly and one or two others, and they raised 
a buzz when they saw him. Evidently the Baron, for purposes of 
his own, had dropped a word about last night’s adventures. The 
Major gave Adam a knowing look and a bluff word as from man 
to man; Miss Satterly and the others popped and simmered with 
exclamations and questions; and Adam, feeling a fool, tried to 
brush them politely aside with the air of a man who wanted 
nothing but his breakfast, and then perhaps after that, but only 
after that, another Troy to burn. At the^door of the dining-room 
he ran into Sir Arthur and Siddell. 

“Here’s the hero of the midnight chase,” said Siddell. Sir 
Arthur turned, gave Adam a little pat on the shoulder, and was 
about to make a speech when Siddell contrived, quite smoothly, 
to cut in with a question: “I didn’t quite gather, Mr. Stewart — if 
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the question isn't impertinent — how you chanced to run into those 
fellows in the garden at that time? Weren't you in your dressing- 
gown? So the story runs.'^ 

Adam met his colourless gaze squarely. “I couldn't sleep,” he 
replied, easily, “so went down into the gar^den for a breath of air.” 

“A touch of insomnia, eh?” Sir Arthur remarked. “T suffer from 
it myself at times.” Though it was evident that he did nothing of 
the kind. 

Siddcll stared on and said “Ahl” with both mouth and eyes. 
Then he turned to Sir Arthur with a brisk cha'i^ge of manner; “I'm 
wondering, sir, if that business with Miss Bersieneff disturbed Mr. 
Stewart. Their rooms were next to one anotfier, you know.” His 
face moved round to show Adam a pair of innocent questioning 
eyebrows: and then turned back again to add casually: “Unless, of 
course, he had left his room before it happened.” Slyness oozed 
from the 

“I think I must have done,” Adam remarked, “for I heard 
nothing of it ir my room.” It was plcasarit to achieve at least 
verbal truth. 

Sir Arthur's restlegs movement and his “Quite, quite!” did not 
give Siddell time to do more than raise h* > brows again and 
produce a tiny^ambiguous smile before he moved away, leaving 
behind him a heap of queries as pale and faintly mocking as him- 
self. It had been a puzzling encounter, but Adam felt pleased at 
his own part in it, and walked into the dining-room as a man of 
action who could on occasion stoop successfully to the cunning 
of the intriguer. 

There he found only Mrs. Bclville, lingering over tea and toast, 
and Peter, who was standing by the window smoking a cigarette, 
very straight and boyish in tweeds. He gave them his heartiest 
“Good morning!” feeling positive that he liked them immensely. 
Peter's appearance had his unqualified approval. It flashed upon 
him that she was the supreme creatiog. of this rousing morning, 'he 
very queen of its steely territories and tumultuous air. 

“Here's the young man who hus all the adventures,” cried Mrs. 
Belville. “I may tell you, Adam §tewart, that my niec is quite 
jealous.” 

“Don't be absurd,” said Peter, perching herself on the arm of 
the nearest chair, “I’m not a bit. But you ha . j been awfully lucky, 
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so tjr/' And she looked across at him with something like serious 
reproach in her eyes. 

“Have I?” Tt was a busy moment for Adam, who was beginning 
his breakfast and trying to look modestly incredulous, vaguely 
apologetic and adventurous all at the same time. “Surely youVe 
had as many adventure? as I havel What about the night before 
last? And then I thought yOu had some tremendous ones 
yesteidayJ ’ 

Before* Peter had time to do more than shrug them away, her 
aunt briskly interveaed: “You and your adventures! You both 
talk like the absurd infants you are. But Peter here won’t be happy 
until she has crawled under hedges for miles with policemen after 
her. If there are no adventures — as you call them — to-day, while 
you are both careering round the wet countryside, I shall be sorrjr 
for you. Master Stewart.” This speech, closing the nursery door 
upon them as it did, brought both her listeners nearer to one 
another, so that they even exchanged a quick smiling glance of 
sympathjr and amusehaent behind that closed door. 

“We^are going out, then? Splendid!” Adam cried in great 
content, attacking his breakfak very fiercely. , 

“Yes, Pm waiting for you, and thought you were never 
coming,” said Peter.** “Pm quite ready.” 

“Sorry Pm so late.” Adam looked at his wa^bh. “Where is 

everybody this morning? Where’s ” — he nearly said “Helen,” 

but then remembered, with a curious little twinge — “Mrs. 
Maythorn?” 

“Oh, Helen’s had to take Nina down to Lobley in her car to 
catch the London express,” Peter replied. “They had to go quite 
early.” 

“I heard something about Miss — er — ^BersicneflF,” Adam 
remarked, very casually, “and have been wondering what it’s all 
about.” He caught them exchanging glances, noticed their con- 
fu^on, and suddenly felt alartned. What was coming? 

“Well” — and Peter hesitated — “they found out, the Baron and 
Mr. Hooby and Sir Arthur — she was a kind of spy; they discovered 
this very late last night, and asked her some questions, and she had 
to go away at once, the first train this morning. And it was I who 
brought her here.” She was genuinely distressed. 

“Don’t worry about that, my ^ear,” said Mrs. Bclvillc. *Tt was 
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a stupid fuss, and^ naturally enough, rather unpleasant. The fact is, 
this Bersieneff girl was not at all what she pretended to be. SheVas 
not a royalist or exiled or anything of that kind, 'yie Baron and 
Mr. Hooby suddenly remembered that they had come across her 
before, when she had another name, somewhere on the Riviera, 
I think it was, and then she was a han*ger-on to some revolu- 
tionary agents and a notorious# and very undesirable person. 
Whether she was actually spying or not, obviously it was^lfyigerous 
having her here, where she could pick up informatioxi for her 
friends or sell it to th^ highest bidder. Personally, Fm very glad 
she’s gone. I had no idea that she was a spy or revolutionary agent 
or anything of that kind, but obviously sht? was a complete little 
minx.*' 

“Oh, I’m not sorry about that,” Peter exclaimed, “but only 
^rry I brought her here. But she pretended to be such an enthu- 
siastic rovali''^ that I hadn’t the heart to refuse her when she begged 
to come. I met her in town and liked her enormously at first; she 
had had such an exciting life and was so different from the ordinary 
dull girl one meets; but the more I saw of her the less I reifily liked 
her. She was always talking about men, and wherever she went 
wondering whether she would meet any ‘att^-active men.’ I hate 
girls who talkfabout attractive men like that.” 

“Quite right, my dear, a very sound instinct,” said Mrs. 
Bclville, looking at her approvingly. Adam followed with a 
rewarding glance of his own. Peter was quite right. He, too, he 
felt, hated girls who talked about “attractive men,” and pro- 
nounced the words contemptuously to hiii.:.elf, throwir them 
after a dwindling Nina in the back of his mind. 

The wind, which had been alternately whining and blustering 
for some time, now snatched up a capful of rain and flung it against 
the windows. Mrs. Belvillc rose from the table and nodded 
meaningly at the blurred panes. “Well, it looks to me,” she 
observed, “as if your adventure of ^to-day will be nothing more 
nor less than a thorough soaking.” 

Peter had clearly heard such remarks before. “What does it 
matter?” she cried. “I’d rather have sodden clothes than a sodden 
spirit, and that’s what you get if you don’t anytiung on days 
like this. Besides, if will probably clear up.” 

“My own point of view exactly,” said m. “On a lovely day 



like^ yesterday it doesn’t matter if you do nothing” — and as he said 
it, he felt that he had done nothing yesterday — ‘"but on this kind 
of day you rpust do something, must make something special 
happen, if only, you know, to keep your end up.” And two more 
signatures and scarlet seals seemed to be added to the Peter-and- 
Adam pact. 

‘‘All you young people are so anxious now to keep your ends 
up,” Mj^?Belville observed, “that I can’t help suspecting that you 
haven*t tfiuch confidence in your ends. They ought to be able to 
keep themselves up. 

The Baron burst in to ta,]ke command. “Here you are then!” 
He rubbed his hands’ with astonishing vigour and enfolded them 
all in a ring of very rapid and very bright little glances. “Nearly 
time to be off, unless we’re going to have a downpour. That’s no 
good, but take advantage of the first fine spell. You know whJtt 

to do ” And he turned to Adam. “Go down to the village 

and look out for your man. Hake, or the other fellow, the sergeant, 
but preferably Hake, catch his eye, look busy, look important, let 
him overhear something if possible, and then he’ll be after you. 
When you see you’ve hooked him, make for the moors, for the 
next dale there, Sillowdale, out of harm’s way. If you can make an 
obvious chase of it before you’ve done, so much the better. A 
wild-goose chase, some would call it. Well, it’sp^ust the day for 
wild geese. But don’t forget Hake’s the man we want out of the 
way. You’re both young and strong and supple, give him the 
chase of his life. Only take care you’re not caught. I see you’re 
both dressed for the occasion; but you’ll need waterproofs, sticks, 
and some food. Some sandwiches in a rucksack, ch, Mrs. 
Belville?” 

“Certainly they’ll need some food. I’ll arrange for them to have 
some sandwiches and things packed at once.” And Mrs. Belville 
departed at once. 

V/The Baron nodded hugely and profoundly, first at the closing 
door and then at Peter. “You can count upon those sandwiches 
being ready.” He dropped his voice into a flattering confidential 
whisper. “A Golconda of a wopian, your aunt, my dear Peter. I’ve 
known heyr for years, and have admired and marvelled more every 
year. If only she would take this business seriously now, she’d be 
worth a round dozen of our cbnspirators there, worth an army 
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corps, and with only two or three like her to help me, all them 
heart and soul in the cause, I would give you now the date oSthe 
coronation.” 

‘"I’ve heard her say sometimes that you don’t tdke it all really 
seriously either, Baron,” Peter remarked, quite coolly. Adam was 
abashed at her boldness, but the Baron twirkled above her lifted 
boyish head and looked rt her with paternal indulgence. “Now 
that, my dear,” he observAl, wagging a fat forefinger, “^ows you 
the limitation of her 'otherwise admirable mind and temperament. 
She reads me, as we all must do other people, by her own book, 
and that, excellent volume as it is, you may say has not enough 
words. Nor has it the right words! The^.i have meaning those 
words, but not atmosphere; you could make a legal code out of 
them but not a poem. Now, for example, Mr. Stewart here, who 
Ifas been reading me by his own book these past two days, has not 
enough words by him, but he doesn’t make your aunt’s mistake, 
and yours too, L fancy, simply because his words are the right 
words. Do you follow me? We are at cross-purposes, your aunt 
and I, perhaps you and I, perhaps you and your aunt on^ne side 
and Mr. Stewart — for I insist upon claiming him — and I on the 
other, because you •divide the substance of life into two, sacred 
and secular, serious stuff and play, and so forth, whereas we see 
it as one substance all the time, so that if one bit seems sacred, then 
it’s all sacred, if one bit is play, then it’s all play, eh, Mr. Stewart?” 

Adam agreed, and not entirely because he was flattered by the 
supposed likeness between them and by the appeal itself. Though 
his mind partly reflected the bewilderment on Peter’s face, and he 
had not yet time to puzzle out the full significance of the remarks, 
yet there was something in them that compelled assent. He had 
noticed that division of fhings before, in his mother, for instance, 
and remembered being bewildered and oddly disturbed by it. 

The Baron went to the window. “It’s clearing now. Better be 
off as soon as you can. The point is, if it’s pouring with rain as 
you pass through the village. Hake Inight not see you or, if he did 
see you, might hesitate to follow.” 

“But why should be follow us?” asked Peter. And Adam sup- 
ported her with, “Mightn’t he fhink we’re merely going for a 
walk?” They were standing fairly close together as they asked 
these questions, and the Baron ip reply clapped a hand on Peter’s 
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shoulder and then on Adam’s and wagged his huge head over the 
paif of them. “My children, you are beautiful but not bright this 
morning,” he mourned; and ^hen more briskly: “You’ve not given 
fA/5 game or hide-and-seek sufRcient thought Consider the 
"We await a certain person who, we know, has set out 
for this phee. hut who’is being, or has been, closely watched. I 
gather thajt he has now contrived to shake off the secret service 
men, det^tives, or whoever they are. I’heir game is not to come 
chargi/!gan here, arresting everybody and so forth, because that 
would make too much fuss; their game is to prevent this person 
reaching us, possibly, too, to ship him out of the country, so that 
all our efforts are brought to nothing without a word of it reaching 
the public. Now I imagine theyVe not had time yet to blockade 
this house, for most of them are still looking for their man some- 
where in the Midlands, where he gave them the slip. Therefore, 
Hake, who is probably in charge here, must do what he can by 
himself. He knows the situation here, and he sees the pair of you, 
looking very concerned and important and so on, making for 
Sillowdile. You are the two youngest and most active members 
of the party. He will jump to -the conclusion that you are meeting 
someone in Sillowdale and bringing him hele across the moors, 
with all the appearance of three young people merely returning 
from a walk. That would be the obvious approach^and his mind, 
you may be sure, runs to meet the obvious. This will give us a 
clear day here, and we have some clan leaders arriving from the 
north to-day and some other friends, and, meanwhile, when Mrs. 
Maythorn returns with her car, I can go with her down the dale 
and south, perhaps to Harrogate, where there will be at least a 
message. I rely on your youthful but almost satanic ingenuity to 
bait the line that will drag our friend the Inspector across the 
highest and wettest part of those moors. And now, make your- 
selves ready, my children, and be off, and good luck go with you.” 

^e left them happily freighted with policy, and, as eye travelled 
to eye and smile answered siliile, with tjieir pact as companions 
in adventure finally signed and sealed. Adam bustled upstairs to 
fetch the small rucksack lying at the bottom of his bag, and then 
to find his raincoat and a stick. *With these he was complete, and 
he returned to discover Peter awaiting him in the hall, also com- 
plete with a close-fitting brown felt hat, a waterproof, and stout 
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little shoes. She stood thete, erect, trim, outM^ardly very self- 
possessed, but the concealed excitement delicately flushing Jtier 
cheeks, a resolute little girl suddenly grown up; and as her clear 
grey eyes looked up and met his, he*felt suddenly qjiated to think 
that they were to be travelling companions for the rest of the day. 

‘Tm quite ready. Are you?” She was .very crisp, serious. 

“Quite. What about sandwiches, chough?” 

“They’re coming now, Peter fcpiied. “You’ve got a rucksack 
for them? What about your hat?” 

“Never wear one on these occasions. They’re only a nuisance.” 
And then he smiled, and she smiled too, bih, in the midst of her 
smile a sudden confusion faintly mantlec^ her cheeks, so she 
frowned and looked a trifle annoyed with herself, as if she had just 
done something foolish. It was one of those odd little passages 
tjjat are over and done with in a second or so, have no apparent 
meaning, and yet seem curiously significant. 

A door ope^^wd It was Mrs. Belville with the sandwiches. She 
came forward, a paper package in each hand, and surveyed them 
both smilingly. “Sandwiches and some frint, enough to sustain 
you until dinner but no longer, so see that you don’t get lost or 
locked up.” She funded over the packages and Adam stowed 
them away injiis bag. 

“Can you put these in, too?” asked Peter, and slipped in two 
coloured packets. ‘It’s chocolate, and awfuliy useful. Last year 
a man broke his leg on a mountain and lived for days and days on 
just one packet of chocolate he happened to have with him.” 

“Just the stuff!” Adam agreed heartily, lovingly patting the 
rucksack before he fastened the straps. He saw the two c ' them 
eating that chocolate together in some high, windy place, with 
the curlews crying and the mists swirling round them and streams 
and wet rock gleaming a thousand feet below. 

“You’re nothing more than a pair of absurd dressed-up babies,” 
Mrs. Belville cried, looking from one to the other, with the 
queerest little suggestion of emotion stirring in her eyes Snd 
deepening the laughter m' her voice. It must have been tliis that 
gave her the surprising impulse to lean forward and kiss Peter. 
“Be off with y6u! I’m tired of seeing you both look so important, 
th inkin g about your policemen and your chocolate. And don’t 
lose yourselvesl” And thus returning comfortable to her usual 



attitude of genial contempt, she hustled them out and waved them 
away. 

TTiey swung down the road to the village, a sharp westerly wind 
hooting in tlf eir ears, a watery sun and a thin grey scud above, and 
before them pale glittering fields curving beyond into blue-green 
sullen mounds of hill >and moor. With a sense of happy release, 
Adam surveyed the v**st curved edge of High Moor, over which 
they must pass to Sillowdale. Through the vaporous air, sending 
..a thin 'drift of mist like smoke across the tops, the hillside looked 
enormous, as if it stood erect for once to the full height of its two 
thousand and some 'hundred feet, tightening beneath its thin worn 
covering of loose sqil, turf and heather, the muscles and sinews 
of its ancient and enduring rock. He seemed to hear it, as he had 
seemed to hear so many mountains, baying out its challenge 
through the frightened air, and his heart lifted up to answer it. 
The old happy lust of conquest over grim upland leagues once 
more possessed him. He turned to glance at Peter, marching in 
silence by his side, and thought he saw something kindling in her 
face, {de longed to share his present mood, or, if not that, to 
discover what was stirring in her mind, but now a sudden shyness 
descended upon him, just as it seemed to havr descended upon her. 
The feeling of fellowship that the others in th^ house had in- 
voluntarily revealed to them had now departed and out here 
ogether, they were once more almost strangers, proud, shy. 

‘T thought the Baron seemed quite dificrent to-day,” Adam 
began. “But then he seems different every day, though, of course. 
I’ve only known him three days. But this morning he seemed 
more brisk and business-like and not so — what shall I say? — 
fantastic.” 

“I know. He does change,” she replied, easily, “and sometimes 
he’s very absurd and tiresome, and it’s impossible to understand 
half the things he says, and you feel he’s simply making fun of you. 
But this morning, when he explained things so simply and sensibly, 
he was at his best and I really liked him. When I came up here on 
Monday, I was furious with him — about the whiskers and all that 
sort of thing — and thought he was going to spoil everything, in 
spite of all the work he does, •but now he’s much better and we 
have a chance of doing something.” 

Adam was curious. “Have you known him long?” 
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*^Ages. Father and mother knew him before I was born. But 
IVe only seen him off and on because he"s spent most of his tiigae 
away from England. He made a lot of money very quickly years 
ago — something to do with a concession in Soutlj America, I 
think it was — and since then has been in all kinds of conspiracies 
and schemes, mostly abroad, and has lost a good deal of his money. 
He^s been all over, and had the most weird .adventures and met the 
weirdest people — men havo all the' luck, I think, though most of 
them don^t take advantage of it — and if you once set hifn. Tgoing,^ 
he can begin anywhere in his life and go on for hours and hours, 
just like the man in ConVad. IVe listened to hi.n for whole nights, 
and he really has had a marvellous life. But sometimes he’s very 
irritating and ridiculous, and you never know when he’s telling 
the truth, he can make everything seem so queer.” 

i‘Why is he called the Baron? What’s he a Baron of?” 

Peter reflected a moment. ‘‘It’s either Portugal or one of those 
South AmcucaxA ^iHes, Portugal, I think.” 

“But surely he’s not Portuguese,” Adam pursued, “even though 
he doesn’t seem quite English?” 

“Oh, nol He was simply made a baron after one of his adven- 
tures, as a reward. ^ He’s half English and half French, or at least 
part French. I rjon’t like Frenchmen as a rule, particularly the little 
thin mouthing ones, who seem to lick their li^s over you and are 
all scented. But you must have noticed that there’s a special type 
of Frenchman quite different from the others, a big, fat, double 
bass kind of man, that you can’t help liking. And the Baron 
sometimes reminds me of that kind of Frenchman.” 

“1 know,” said Adam, though he was not sure that he did. iiere 
was, however, no time for more, for they had turned the last corner 
and come within sight of the bridge and beyond that the village. 
Adam stared down the road, at the same time slackening his pace. 
“We had better slow up a little,’’' he explained, “for now comes the 
only really ticklish part of the whole day’s job. I’ve got to spot 
Hake and then somehow we’ve got t>!) arouse his suspicions.” Hie 
had half expected to meet one or other of them at the bridge, and 
he was a little disappointed to find that there was nobody there. 
“Let’s hope we see him somewhere in the village,” he remarked, 
a trifle gloomily, “or I don’t know what we siiall have to do.” 

“Nor I,” returned Peter, following his thought. “Obviously 
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if we merely hang about the village waiting for them to find us, 
afid they might easily see us without our seeing them, or they 
might not be there at all, then the whole plan falls through.” 

They crowed the bridge and walked forward at a moderate pace 
into the village itself. The first short street offered them an old 
man, two women and a few children, but nobody even faintly 
resembling either Hake or Rundle. Adam found it no easy task 
to look here, there and everywhere, even into the windows as they 
.pasit d, find yet not appear to be doing anything more than 
walking on in the ordinary way; and with every yard they covered 
his excitement gre^. The next street, he remembered, was the 
post-office one thatjed into the square, and he braced himself to 
be ready for it when they turned the corner. His first glance was 
towards the post-office. A small cart stood before the door. Its 
owner or driver, an elderly rustic, was seated in the cart talking 
to a man standing at the door. But who was the man at the door? 
Surely it was Rundlel And who was that in the cart? Could it be 
Hake? Two more^ strides sufficed to convince him that it was, 
and tljat he was wearing the same disguise he had worn at the 
bridge. 

In his excitement Adam grabbed Peter by the arm, and was 
about to whisper his discovery when she cried, “,Don^t do that!” 
and shook her arm free of his grasp. ^ 

There is no outraged innocence like that of a man who has 
known what it was on other occasions to be guilty. Adam was 
furious, but there was no time now to indulge in feeling. “Sorry, 
but you don’t understand,” he muttered. “Don’t look about you 
now.” Undoubtedly they had been seen, and he had been re- 
cogni2ed. He had just time to notice that Rundle had retreated 
into the doorway and that Hake had his back almost ostentatiously 
turned to the road. He whipped out his pocket-map of the district 
and an odd scrap of paper, and pretended to show them to his 
companion while he babbled of their mythical enterprise. “Here’s 
the very place you see,” he ofied. “But how to get to it from here 
is the difficulty. Do we go straight over the top there? What do 
you make of it?” And hardly knowing what he was saying, he 
handed the map to Peter, who was still looking bewildered but 
contrived' to carry through her minor part. A moment’s more 
babbling and display of anxious and important looks and they 
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were past the cart and its eavesdroppers. Ahead, at the comer 
where the street turned into the square, there was a lad lounging, 
and the sight of him gave Adam an idea. "Don’t look back,” he 
whispered, pretending to examine the map in her hanll. 

He stopped at the corner and asked the lad to direct him to 
Sillowdale. He was told to cross the square^ follow the main road 
for a little way, then turn to the left doWn a side road or cart 
track that wound its way tup the* hillside and over the moor. 
While listening to thes'e Erections, he ventured the tiniest casual 
glance down the street. Rundle was climbing into the cart. 

They marched briskly* across the square, buttio sooner had they 
turned the corner into the main roadT than Adam called a halt. 
Crouching down he peered round to see what was happening in 
the square, and sure enough, his little extra precautionary ruse had 
su0eeeded, for there at the opposite corner was the cart, and Hake 
was having some talk with the lad. Adam sprang to his feet, 
crying, "We ve doxic it!” and hurried Peter along the road. 

"That’s W’hy — I asked — the way,” he explained, breathlessly 
as they strode along. "I thought they’d ask — what it v^s we 
wanted — and then that would confirm what they’d overheard.” 

"Are you sure ^hfty were the detectives, then?” she asked, 
turning a troubled face towards him. 

"Of course they were! I knew them at once. And now they’re 
after us, both of them, and everything’s all right.” He glowed 
with triumph, "Don’t turn round, but step quietly and listen.” 
There was a distant rumble of a cart behind them. "Hear that!” 
he cried, jubilant. "The wild-goose chase has begun.” He could 
have danced down the road. 

Peter could not resist either the moment’s triumph or the 
infection of her companio*n’s high spirits, and she glovx‘d with 
him. "I think — you were splendid,” she panted, for she too was 
breathless and they were hurrying down the road at a great pace. 
"You managed it — wonderfully.” And then after a little paus^ 
during which a fine feminine conscientiousness demanded that she 
should not leave the personal relation unsettled, she added: 
"I’m sorry. I nearly spoilt it all.” 

He remembered then that he was* very angry wfith her and told 
himself that he was not to be so easily mollified. It was, however, 
difficult to recall and enjoy his re.^entment, particularly now that 
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there was so much else to enjoy; but he hastily told himself that 
fbr the rest of the day he would be the stern leader of the expedi- 
tion, the cool, sexless, slightly mocking companion. He found 
himself repfying lightly: “Not a bit. After all, you know, it was a 
really tense moment.” Perhaps it was fortunate that they had now 
arrived at the point where the rough track to Sillowdale swept 
to the left to meandet between fields and then zig-zag up the hill. 
A little ^worn signpost, the very impHnt for the volume of rough 
‘ weather and great upland walks, pointed tne way. As tliey turned 
down this side-road, a casual glance behind revealed two heads 
bobbing up and ^own above the walls. Law and order were 
jogging in pursuit.' 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE WILD •GEESE 

T he knowledge that they were being pursued, and the sight ‘ 
of the green track, g«ey-edged with low stoje walls, stretching 
before them, winding up and up untiLit was lost in the trailing 
mists, sent their spirits soaring. Involuntarily they increased their 
pace. The sun had now withdrawn altogether and there was a 
gathering menace in the sky. The wind howled down the narrow 
channel at the head of the valley. There was an occasional lash of 
rain, chill stin^'^^g drops, and bleak salty air came swirling down 
between the showers. As he sv/ung along, Adam held up his head 
and sniffed in delight, and there came back to him, in one of those 
oddly poignant flashes, a remembrance of himself trying to cij^ture 
this very scent, the Wft moorland srficll, only two days before, 
standing in St. Pancras or in the corridor of the ♦rain, a dusty blue 
day all round him. Peter had been there, just before or just after- 
wards, grey eyes looking up at the carriage window. And now she 
was here, stepping out beside him! He looked at her as if to 
reassure himself that she really was there, and then he looked 
again, this time because he was wondering how she was feeling 
about the adventure now in the face of cold wind and rain He 
told himself that everybody was not enraptured at the mere thoi .ght 
of wet rocks and mist and sodden leagues of moorland. 

She read the thought behind his glance. “Don’t worry,” she 
said, a trifle shortly. ‘‘I’m loving it.” 

“So am I. Do you really like — this?” And he waved his stick 
at the vague majesty of hill and clouct 

“I adore it,” she returrx^d promptly; and then thawing in the 
warmth of a genuine enthusiasm, she continued: “It’s the only kind 
of country I really do like, and this the best kind of dav ^or it, I 
think. Father and I have come up here, not just here, you know, 
but to the Dales and the Lakes, for years and years, and we’ve 
walked miles on days worse than this, sometiu^es in the snow.” 
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c Of course he ought to have known that she felt like that about 
it; she was so perfectly set in the scene and the day; and the thought 
warmed hiqg towards her. '^‘Splendid! I’m glad of that,” he cried, 
without patronage. “This country gives me a thrill I never get 
from the fat settled lapd in the southern counties.” 

“I know, I hate Aat country. It’s too fat and soft, not real 
country at all.” 

“No/It’s not; just one big sleepy farm and garden, with every- 
thing tamed for centuries, touching its hat at you,” he added in a 
fine fierce growl, h 

“Full of pink little curates,” she went on, “and sloppy novelists 
and tea-parties and tennis and colonels’ widows and maiden 
aunts ” 

“Stringy old snobs who spend all their time trying to cheat at 
bridge ” 

This duet, such a safe and delightful affair that they did not end 
it until their contemptuous cataloguing had obviously passed the 
most indulgent bounds, carried tliem half-way up the hill, with the 
cart still in attendance not more than six or seven hundred yards 
behind. Hake was obviously making no attempt to overtake 
them, though it was doubtful if he really possessed any advantage 
on that rough, winding track; but he might soon try to catch up, 
or on the other hand, faced with such threatening weather, he 
might possibly abandon the pursuit. Feeling hungry, Adam looked 
at his watch and saw that it was nearly one o’clock. “I’ll tell you 
what,” he began, after a pause, “I think we’ll change our tactics.” 
Peter, too, it seemed, had thought of that. “They might give it 
up,” she remarked, nodding at the rolling black clouds. “Why 
not pretend now to notice that we’re being followed.” That was 
Adam’s notion too, and they plotted together enthusiastically. A 
little further up, they would stop, point to the cart, “register 
alarm,” as Peter put it, and then make hastily for the open moor 
in the hope of finding some path that would lead them safely past 
rock and morass over the top into Siliowdale. 

They had hardly congratulated themselves on the plan of action 
when they noticed, to the right a little way in front, a gap in the 
wall and beyond it a faint narrow track that went sharply up the 
hill. Opposite this gap they halted and went through their agreed 
performance with the most elaborate and satisfying gestures, after 
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which they made what speed they could away from the roa^. 
Their rate of progress, however, was far slower on the steep, 
spongy ground they were treading now, and they seemed hardly 
more than two hundred yards from the gap when they turned 
and saw the cart stopping there. After a consultation, one figure 
jumped down, clearly with the intention following them on 
foot, and the cart rumbled ^rward»up the main track. All excite- 
ment, they waited no longer. 

“Now for the wild geese ** Adam cried, swinging r6und. 

“In flight.” And Peter, shaking the raindipps from her little 
hat, laughed and broke delightedly into a short run, like a slender 
wild thing. Adam caught up to her, and together they clambered 
up the slope on the rapidly vanishing track, sometimes slipping on 
the treacherous surface, sometimes catching a foot in the in- 
numerable spongy holes, sometimes sliding on a wet stone. But 
they were ■':g with every stride. The clouds swept down to 
meet them, and very soon they had lost all sight of the summit 
before them and of the track behind. They moved in a little hollow 
ghostly place in the mist, and there was no sound but the drlj^-drip 
of water and the fat jnournful crying of the birds. All direction 
was obliterated; they could only make for the "tcepest practicable 
slope within si^it; and once they were badly bogged and had to 
pull squelching shoes out of the brown slime and then jump from 
one hard tuft to the next until they reached firm ground again. 

At last there w-ere no more slopes in view and they seemed to 
have reached the summit. Slowly now, and very quietly, shadows 
in a high ghostly place, they walked on level giound. Then . iam, 
who was beginning to feel chilled, a trifle tired and very ht.igry, 
stopped and held up his hand. They listened for a moment. “He’s 
lost us, and himself too, I imagine,” Adam almost wnispered. 
“And incidentally, Ave don’t know which way to go. I wish I had 
a compass.” Peter fumbled in the pocket of her waterproof and 
very surprisingly produced from it a tiny compass, which thef 
examined together. “What’s our direction?” she whispered. 
There v/as no necessity to whisper, but instinctively they had 
lowered their voices in this spectral.world. “Anything notthish,” 
Adam replied, “so that we don’t go back on our tracks. We’ll 
head due north, straight for SiUowdale.” Still blanketed in misr, 
they crossed what appeared to belthe platea.* of the summit, and 



then found themselves at the edge of a gradual descent, very boggy 
and thick-sown in places with small sharp rocks. As they stumbled 
on, the mistj thinned so that they could sec a little further ahead, 
but the valley below was not visible yet, and they descended into 
a mystery. 

*‘Lord! but Fm hungry,” Adam cried at last, and it was as if his 
confession had given a signal of release to Peter, for she imme- 
diately admitted that she was both hungry and tired. It seemed 
senseless to hurry away any longer from a pursuer who had com- 
pletely vanished, v ho might have been l^ft in another world, so 
they agreed to call ^ halt. A rude stone shelter, probably used by 
shepherds, suddenly appeared a little way below to the right, and 
they flung themselves down on the floor inside and ravened their 
sandwiches and fruit. It was not until Adam had filled a pipe and 
Peter had lit a cigarette that they began to talk, and even then it 
was only in fragnientary remarks. A triumphant peace came with 
the first few puffs of smoke. An air of achievement filled the queer 
little jj)lace. From time to time, they regarded one another calmly 
and happily, feeling sure of themselves in a deep companionship 
that only turned shy and treacherous wh^n it came up to the 
surface of words. 

“It*s much clearer,” Peter remarked, looking out and throwing 
away her cigarette. ‘‘What’s next?” ^ 

Adam struggled to his feet, chilled, damp and rather stiff. “Oh, 
Sillowdale, don’t you think? We said we’d go there and we will. 
Anyhow, it’ll be safer if Hake or the other fellow is still prowling 
around.” 

“For that matter, he might have caught us here.” 

“I know. But he’s probably lost up there, or half-way back, 
cursing our heads off. Let’s be going, shall we?” And he slung 
his rucksack over his shoulder and marched out. They could see 
right down into the valley now, but it was obviously only a part 
of the whole dale, just a green vacant length between two spurs 
of the, hill they were descending. A sudden weak shaft of sunlight 
set it glittering here and there, and at last showed them a few 
isolated farms in the distance, and immediately below, perhaps a 
mile and^ half away, a house of some land. This offered them an 
objective, and being aimless now they accepted it, knowing that 
it is dull work walking towards nothing. “Besides,” Peter added, 
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“there’ll probably be a path going down to it.” To her delight 
there was, and they were soon striding and slipping and hoppiiflg 
down it, with the house ever in viev;. 

“There’s no sign of that main track,” Adam remiicked, staring 
about him. “I wonder what became of the cart?” 

“I’m beginning to believe there never 'Cvas a cart or detective 
or anything. I feel I’ve dreamt thepi, and now I’m just having the 
usual long scrambling^ wall^, the usual jolly wet exploration.” She 
was silent a moment, then resumed with a more medftatfve ait 
“But no, when I thinly of it, the adventure part has made a tre- 
mendous lot of difference. It’s not ready been the main thing, but 
it’s rounded everything off. It’s what I’ve always wanted to happen 
in places like this, you know; a romantic pursuit, with me on the 
lawless side.” 

Adam was interested. “I was feeling that, too, particularly when 
we first got i the mist. It was an escape aU round. I felt as if 
Hake and Rundle were part, only this time a very active and 
conscious part, of something I’ve always escaped from, or wanted 
to escape from, when I came to these places.” 

“The places themselves feel it and help you, I think,” she went 
on slowly, thinking it out and producing the actual words rather 
shyly. “Helen — my cousin, Mrs. Maythorn you know — always 
tells me I’m a barbarian, and perhaps I am. She’s tremendously 
civilized, accepts all the limitations and works within them, and 
does better because they are there, if you see what I mean, like a 
poet with a sonnet. I want to escape from them all, and this 
untamed kind of country that won’t be set if d and neatly -''larked 
out, helps enormously. Look at the way, for instance, sc ^ drops 
on you as soon as you g^) down there. That’s one of the things — 
and it’s a very complicated one — that you don’t have to trouble 
yourself about, but I have, ev^n now, for all their talk. There’s a 
place marked out for me, all snug and comfortable, no doubt, 
down there, and even if I refuse to^ fit in, if I struggle out, I ^id 
myself in another; if you refuse to become one kind of girl, you 
become another kind, always some kind. And try as you will, you 
can’t escape, at least not down there, sitting about. First they say 
you’re this or that type, and then you find you are ...” 

Her final words were torn out of her mouth and sent shrieking 
down the valley by a great gust of wind, immense black clouds 
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that had been piled up in the western sky now bore down upon 
the hill. The wind suddenly dropped; a few birds went darkly 
clamouring through the brooding hollow of space; there was a 
moment’s tmnbling quiet; a heavy splash here and there; and then 
the steely obliterating torrent. Drenched and blind, Adam and 
Peter ran and slipped and staggered down a track that was rapidly 
becoming a rushing ifiountain stream. “We’ll have to get down 
there,” Adam bellowed, pointing in 'i-he direction of the house 
below," h^tdly visible now through the quivering white shafts of 
rain. Peter nodded, ran forward incautiously and nearly fell head- 
long, only just saving herself by throwing all her weight on one 
muddied arm. Adam rushed up to give her a hand, but she laughed 
him away and contrived to rise and join him, slightly limping as 
she moved on again. “You’re limping,” he roared, fatuously, 
though with genuine concern in his glance. She made an iln- 
patient little grimace, shook her head, sending a shower of rain-i 
drops whirling, and hurried along pushing back wet strands of 
hair and dabbing ber streaming face with a tiny handkerchief. 
Adam y^as similarly engaged, pressing his hands down over his 
soaked bare head like a man just out of water. They could hardly 
see, and went slipping at every stride, but it w^s not long before 
they were almost at, the bottom of the hill and oii easier, firmer 
ground. 

By this time it was lighter, and the first torrential sheets of water 
had dwindled and passed into an ordinary steady downpour. They 
could see the house very plainly now. It was larger than the usual 
dalesman’s cottage, a solid square stone building with one side 
fronting the hill without any intervening wall or garden space. 
This was obviously the back, and there were outhouses and some 
sort of garden at the other side. As they came up to it, their pace 
gradually slackened until finally, debating what to do, they came 
to a halt not more than a few steps from the nearest window. 
Tl^ere were no signs of life about the place, no hint of warmth and 
welcome; it stood there, deep*^ in a lost world of rain and wind, 
old and grey and blind-eyed. 

Adam regarded it dubiously, and then looked up and down the 
valley. “We’d better ask for shelter, don’t you think?” 

“Of course.” Peter shook herself, shivering a little. “Surely 
they’ll let us sit by the fire, if tli^re is one, and dry our things. 
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And we could probably get some tea. Couldn^t you drink some 
boiling-hot tea?” • 

“Gallons of it,” Adam replied, tijut without enthusiasm. “I 
doubt though if we shall get any. Somehow this iplace doesn^t 
look like tea.” 

“No, it doesn*t look very cosy,” she adfhiued. And then, after 
a little pause: “In fact, it looks — -/ather sinister.” 

Adam had been glapcing up and down the dale again, and threw 
out: “Perhaps there’s no one there; houses with no one in them 
often look like that.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s someone in,” Peter remarked, quite calmly, 
“because I’ve just caught a glimpse of a fac3 at that window, the 
nearer one on the first floor. I noticed a curtain shaking first, and 
then a vague face. They’ve been watching us some time, I think.” 

“They’re wondering what to do with the body, I suppose; or 
^xing up g'^dget that comes down and sjnothers you in the 
old four-poster bed. That’s the kind of place it is or ought to be.” 
And he eyed it almost regretfully. “But actuJly they’re probably 
wondering whether we’re coming in to tea and, if so, whctiier they 
dare ask us eightec^piece each. Anyhow, that settles it.” He led 
the way round to che side of the house. “There came a thundering 
knock on the*door,” he mouthed; and Peter took him up: “Two 
travellers benighted by the storm — is that right? — it sounds wrong 
— craved admittance.” They were now facing a tumble-down 
garden and some outhouses, enclosed not by the usual wall but 
by rusty old railings, very dreary in the rain. A small iron gate and 
a flagged path pointed the way to a side d or. This w - > good 
enough. Adam held open the gate, and they marched up ..e path 
side by side, but they w^re still several yards from the door when 
it suddenly opened and an old woman, in a red shawl a id looking 
like a witch, came creeping ojit. They stopped short and stared. 

“Will you be wanting shelter, young man?” the crone called 
out, in a high wheezy voice, befoj^e they had moved or opci^ed 
their mouths. As soon ^ they admitted the fact, she cried: “This 
way then, just for a minute or two,” and beckoning them to follow, 
she hobbled across to tne nearest outhouse, a few yards away, and 
threw open the door, holding it while they, passed hisidc. It was 
a dim little place with only one window, and that window small, 
dirty, and set high up in the w^l, and foi he rest it was crowded 
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with odds and ends, lamps, empty bottles, old gardening tools, 
btbken plant pots, odd chair legs, dusty harness, and the like, and 
smelt unpleasantly of mould and paraf&. Still a little dazed, they 
had just tim# to remark the character of the place when its dim 
light was transformed to downright gloom by the door being 
closed behind them. The next moment they heard the sound of 
the key being turned fn the lock outside, a little cackle, footsteps 
hobbling away, the banging of a doorj and then nothing but the 
dreary ^p^fcer of the rain. 

For a moment they stood there, silent, unstirring, lost in that 
musty gloom, through which there moved fantastic shapes out of 
the depths of memory. Tales long gone out of mind came 
flickering back, and it seemed as if they had only to loosen their 
hold upon common reality for a second or so, to let things give 
but one more queer little shake, and that old world of sinister 
faerie would come creeping round them. Then they hastened to 
break the spell. Peter achieved a short brave laugh. Adam tried 
the door. “It really is locked, you know,” he remarked, very 
casually^. “That^s rather queer. Does she think we may steal 
something?” 

“I believe she’s a witch,” said Peter, lightly. ‘• 

“So do 1. And I feel like our Mr. Hansel, of that unfortunate 
firm, Messrs. Hansel and Gretel.” 

“If we looked out of the little window there,” she said, “we 
should probably, find that the moors and everything had gone and 
that miles and miles of those creepy beech-woods had grown up 
all round us.” 

She had found an old chair and, after removing her dripping 
hat and waterproof, had rather dubiously perched herself upon it. 
Adam contrived a seat out of an upturned bucket and a piece of 
board, and settled down to enjoy one of those delicious pipes 
that offer themselves after wind and rain. He was not so thoroughly 
soaked as he had imagined himself to be, but he was stiff and 
chilled and had to mop his head with his iiandkerchief to prevent 
little cold streams trickling down his neck. His eyes had now 
grown accustomed to this dim interior, and he looked across at 
Peter with unsmiling but friendly curiosity. He liked the way she 
sat there fraiikly offering herself to his regard, without any one of 
the usual feminine wriggling and titivating yourself, all with cries 
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of “What a sight I must look!” Oddly enough, he had no sooner 
thought this than she gave what seemed to be a slightly impatiefit 
shrug, and demanded a dry cigarette. He handed one over, struck 
a match for her, and as they both bent forward, he ^marked her 
heightened colour, the rather thick, level brows, darker than her 
hair, the full square little chin poised above the fine delicate neck. 
She was very obviously damp, muddy, and slightly bedraggled, 
and yet, by some curious chance,* the assaults of wind and rain 
had somehow transfofmed what he remembered as a hfoyiSh an^ 
rather colourless charni, nothing more, into something like real 
beauty. 

The thought made it rather embarrassing^o return her direct 
even gaze. They had contrived to patronize their first queer little 
mood out of existence, and now he dropped easily into common 
reahty. “I suppose she’ll be back in a minute, full of apologies, 
Jjaving locked away all her silver spoons,” he remarked, staring 
about him. 

Peter did not reply for a moment. Then shie caught and held 
his eye, and said very quietly: “Do you know. I’ve a fceljfig that 
she won’t. It’s absurd, of course,, but I fee! sure that we’re 
imprisoned here.”* • 

He took his*pipc out of his mouth. “That certainly is absurd. 
Why should we be?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, “But I feel it in my bones, my 
wild-goose’s bones. It’s a trap; another of your adventures. Not 
that I mind, you know; I like it; but there it is.” And with an air 
of calm finality she leaned back and gently blew out a column of 
smoke. “You’ll see.” 

So far he certainly did not see. He would not admit to himself 
that he was even vaguely*impressed, nevertheless he suddenly felt 
restless and did not resist an impulse to get up and look about him. 
He peered into corners, taking stock of the place, and moved 
around rather noisily, occasionally aiming a kick at various o^d 
articles that were strewnt^bout the Boor. Then a sudden gesture 
from Peter, wfio had kept still and quiet in her chair, pulled him up. 

“Listen!” She stared up at him. “I heard footsteps outside.” 

And now he could hear them, 'too. But nothing happened at 
the door, and he felt a queer rush of anger. *‘Damn their cheek!” 
he cried. “Wc’ll let them know^we’re still here.” And he rattled 
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the handle of the door, and let out a loud ^'Hellol” I'^hcre was a 
moment’s silence while they waited to see what would happen. 

Then a noise at the little window swung him round. Peter 
jumped to hy feet. The wiiidow opened from the bottom and the 
catch must have been on the outside, for someone there now lifted 
it up, and the next moment a face was framed in the opening and 
a great triumphant n<?-se poked itself into the room. 

*T thought I was not mistakefn.” It was as if the nose itself were 
addres'siag^ them. “My young fellow-passenger, Mr. — er — 
Stewart, I think, whom I saw last in the custody of the police, and 
who afterwards esc5»iped, I believe. I’ve 'heard something since 
about you and your friends; I know what you are trying to do to 
this unhappy country, and I know my duty. You have now, I 
hope, made a salutary if unpleasant discovery, that law and order 
canriot be set at defiance even in this remote place.” # 

When he first reali 2 ed that the crown and summit of this adven- 
ture was nothing less than Canon Drewbridge’s nose, Adam had 
wanted to laugh, lipt towards the conclusion of this characteristic 
speech ,he became both alarmed and indignant. “You’ve no right 
to keep us here, Canon Drewbridge,” he cried up at the window, 
“What are you going to do with us?” 

The Canon chuckled, clearly delighted with himself. “You 
wanted shelter — I saw that when I first noticed yoiLStaring at the 
house — and you shall have shelter. You and your — er — com- 
panion, this misguided young girl, who is even now, I imagine, 
regretting her folly ” 

“Don’t be absurdl” Peter broke in, furiously. “I’m not 
regretting anything.” 

“Possibly not,” the Canon continued, drily, “but perhaps you 
will, young lady. I believe that the paii of you are here on some 
unlawful errand — the choice of such a day as this for a visit only 
confirms my belief — and it is my intention, as I believe it is my 
d^ty, to detain you here while I communicate with the proper 
authorities. There is, you will be intere.^.tcd to learn, a telephone 
about two miles away, and 1 think our friend the Inspector, who 
has given me more of his confidence since I saw you last, will be 
pleased to receive a message. There are, too — er — other interested 
persons, as you will soon discover for yourselves. I am not going 
to sec sense and decency and order flouted, perhaps the whole 
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country dragged to ruin, under my very nose, without taking some 
steps to prevent it. And this is one of the steps.” Then vety 
quickly he withdrew his head, lowered and ftistened the window, 
and disappeared. 

‘^But who is he, and what docs he know about it?” Peter gasped. 

*Tt*s Canon Drewbridge. Don’t you reme;jmber, he travelled up 
from town in the same carriage as your father and I? I told you 
about him.” And he descriljed once more his previous encounter 
with the Canon. ‘^He. always sees plots and rcvolutioiis efvery- 
where,” he went on to explain, ‘‘and he’ll simply be loving this.* 
When you think of it, it Was rather smart of thcfold boy to spot us 
like that and then send out his private witch qr whatever else she 
is to lure us in and lock us up.” 

“What an interfering, pompous old beast!” She still crackled 
witt^ fury. “The way he talked! I’ve not met anyone for years I 
loathed so much on sight. He’s all the things I hate rolled into 
olie.” 

“I’m surprised you didn’t know about hin> before,” Adam 
remarked. “He’s quite a celebrity. And this is just the kind of 
thing he would do.” And then, feeling suddenly oracular, he 
added: “After all, heis been shutting people up in smelly little 
lumber-rooms ajl his life.” He would have continued in this vein, 
but just then there came a noise from outside that aroused his 
curiosity. The rain had washed the little window during the time 
it had been raised above the Canon’s head, and by mounting upon 
the bench that stood against the wall underneath, he could now 
look out. He did look out, and was just in time to see the Canon, 
resolute in oilskins, his nose an imperial triumph, wheeling a • old 
bicycle through the gate. Evidently he did not mean to lose any 
time. 

“He’ll be telephoning in about half an hour,” Adam observed, 
after jumping down and giving'Peter the news. 

, Her first flush of anger had departed and she had sat down^ 
again, looking rather pale^and tired.* She received his news in a 
^dismayed silenee, but then,' before he had time to say anything 
more, a sudden impulse brought her to her feet, crying: “Oh, 
Adam! What shall we do?” 

It sent him towering. “We’ll get out of hert somehow, even it 
it means burning the door down with this beastly paraffin.” He 
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was tremendously determined and emphatic. And then he looked 
at her again and changed his tone. “That is, if you’re game. After 
all, you know” — for she had made an impatient gesture — ^‘no 
great harm will come of it even if they find us here. They won’t 
really do anything but worry you with questions.” 

^‘You’re being ridiculous!” She looked quite annoyed. *^You 
know very well we <Tnust get out of here. It doesn’t matter what 
they will do with us, we’re not goi^g to remain here to see. I 
should never forgive myself if we did.” o 

Adam was beginning to feel apologetic. “My own attitude 
entirely,” he admitted. “Only I thought — well ” 

“I knew it was,”,,she broke in. “It’s the only attitude. But then 
you go and spoil it by thinking that I would probably feel different 
about it, would want to sit here until they came and then smile 
sweetly at them?” 

How touchy she was! And if it was not for that one weakness, 
what a perfect companion for an adventure! “Sorry! — Peter.” 
She betrayed no ^ign of having heard her name from him for the 
first time. “I ought to have known you’d feel like that,” he went 
on; and then, more energetically: “Yes, we must get out of here 
if only to wipe that lordly grin off his face.” 

She began looking about her. “Let’s hurry, huj;ry! What about 
the window?” _ 

He followed her glance and shook his head. “I’ve thought about 
that and it’s useless. It’s fastened on the outside, to begin with, and 
even then, if we could force it open or break it and then unfasten 
the catch, it’s awkwardly high up and too small.” 

She eyed it reflectively. “I can get through nearly anything. 
Perhaps I could scramble out and then unlock the door — that is, 
if the key’s still in the lock, and I think it is.” 

“So do I,” said Adam. “I never heard her withdrawing it. But 
I’m certain you couldn’t get through that window. No, the door’s 
the only chance. We must concentrate on the door.” He began to 
'fill his pipe as he moved acioss. 

Peter regarded these preparations with mingled disgust and^ 
indignation. “Oh, don’t begin smoking! This isn’t a time for 
smoking. We must hurry.” . 

“Just the moment for a pipe,” he replied, puffing away. Her 
impatience added a pleasant flavour of superior wisdom to his 



tobacco. got to think. But before thinking ” He 

broke off to give the door a violent pushing kick with the sole of 
his heavy boot. The lock held firm, “Just as I thought,” he 
remarked. “It hardly rattled. Quite a slout door, this^” 

“Couldn’t we use something as a battering-ram, and heave 
together?” She had now joined him at the door. 

“Wait a minute.” He bent forward to exaunine it more closely 
and lit a match. “Look! It’s an old house door, and though it’s 
obviously a tough old bby, it’s got panels, and we might be able to^ 
make a hole there.” And he pointed to the corner nearest the 
lock. “Then we could slip an arm through atM if she really has 
left the key in, we can turn it. I believe burglars do that some- 
times.” 

“I’m sure she did leave the key.” Her voice rose in her excite- 
ment. “Come on, let’s find some things to make the hole.” 

^Thcir first discovery was a stump of candle on the bench, and 
with its flame heia out before them, they went* peering together 
into corners and poking about among ^he dusty litter until finally 
they had acquired a little heap of tools, including an axe, a hatjimer, 
two saws, both rusty and one of them far too big to be of any 
service, a chisel, and i^veral indeterminate pieces of iron. Urgent 
as the moment* seemed to them and engrossed as they were, 
there was still some part of them detached from it, merely sitting 
back and appraising its quality, for once their eyes met and a 
question flashed between them, and Peter smiled and said “I’m 
loving it,” and Adam smiled back and admitted that he was too. 
He thought he would remember this moment for ever; this 
Rembrandtesque interior of a tiny golden wavering light :md 
huge sprawling shadows, the bright medallion of Peter’s head, 
the treasure hunt among *the dusty lumber; here, behind this 
locked door, a tiny world all their own, a warm glow of com- 
panionship and rich romance, and outside, under the rain they 
heard pattering on the roof, the cold desolate hills and the empty^ 
valley. Yet, so oddly tangled and contradictory are things, this 
•was anything but their own world, here was their prison, its mean 
walls the very symbols of all they detested, whereas there outside, 
in no matter what grey desolationr of hill and sky, was heart’s 
desire. 

He delivered a blow with the axe at the bottom corner of the 



panel nearest the lock. The axe remained in the wood, and by the 
^cime he had recovered it with a sharp wrench, he had left a long 
crack. Two. more blows delivered in the same place produced a 
little shov^r of splinters and widened the crack. 

^‘What a rowl” exclaimed Peter, as she bent over the door 
with the candle in her hand. “Suppose the old woman or some- 
body hears it?’’ ^ 

Adam was looking round for tho hammer and chisel. “Then 
wc’fc probably dished,” he replied. "'They’ll come and take 
away* the key, to begin with. But perhaps there’s only the old 
woman there, and she’s probably deaf iid pottering about in the 
house. We’ve got to risk her hearing us.” He began using the 
chisel to widen the crack, and then wedged in sundry pieces of 
iron, which he hammered to such purpose that soon there was a 
hole large enough to admit the smaller saw. Having only about 
half an inch of space to work in, however, he failed to make much 
impression on the wood with oblique sawing, and returned to the 
axe, with the fu?l approval of Peter, now dancing with impatience 
and ^ager to attack the door herself. The next few blows, aimed a 
little to the left of the crack, discovered a soft, worm-eaten area, 
and the wood came flying away, leaving* 2 hole several inches 
square at the base, Adam stepped back and flung away the axe. 

“My turn now!” Peter cried, pulling up her skeves. Before he 
had time to interfere, she had thrust a long slender arm through 
the hole and was busy groping for the key. “I can just touch it 
with the ends of my fingers,” she grasped, “but I can’t turn it.” 
With a final effort, bending over to the left as far as she could, 
wincing but resolute, she contrived to thrust her arm further in 
and curve her hand further round. “Got it!” And once more they 
heard the key turn in the lock. It ‘was a sorely-bruised arm, 
marked with at least one long scratch, that she withdrew at last 
from the hole, but now there was no time or thought to spare for 
^minor injuries. Hastily collecting their things, they flung open the 
door in triumph and ran out into the free air. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE STRANGE COMPAN/ON 

I T was all intoxicating; the fresh scent of it the very bfeatt of . 

freedom after the stale smell of must and old lamps; the grey- 
green heights, the long black lines of wall, the swirl of mist, a 
paradisial glimpse after that shuttered* and bfe-lumbered place. 
Fleet-footed and alight with triumphant laughter, they sped like 
hares across the first glittering field. ‘‘Like escaping from a dust- 
bin,” •Peter cried. At the far wall, a common impulse made them 
ha^t and look b^ck at the shattered chrysalis they left behind. A 
flutter of crimson ac the gate below showed them the old woman. 
They waved derisively, and saw her return to the hbuse. “Fd give 
anything to see the Canon^s face when he comes back,” Adam 
grinned. Peter hurried forward into the next field. ‘T don^t want 
to see his face again, Aie remarked as he caught up to her. “And 
I shan’t be happy until I’m well out of sight an^ sound of him.” 
This new release had banished all feeling of weariness, all memory 
of sodden clothes and cramped limbs; and they went striding up 
the track that had brought them down into the valley an hour 
before, striding confidently now where before they had been 
slipping and scrambling, as if the day had just begun. 

Jt was, however, easier now^ than it had been, though :iie 
ground was still soaked. The rain had almost stopped; there was 
an occasional faint glimpse *of the afternoon sun, and one green 
fold of the hill far away stood out in full sunlight; the white reek 
along the tops was rapidly thinning to a pale blue ha2e; and a 
solitary lark somewhere rose and san^ through the brightening! 
air. To all this Peter lifteciher clear-cut face and wide eyes, and 
^aved a benedictory hand. “Isn’t i*- gloriousi” she cried, shining 
over him and over all their world in turn. “And it’s going to be 
fine, finer and finer.” 

He had thought so too, but now Jie surveyed the whole sky. 
‘I’m not so sure.” He nodded towards the W' ^t. “Look at that. 
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I don’t like the look of that.” The whole westerly sky was darkly 
smouldering, and hill and cloud were hugely merged inta one 
thunderous mass. ‘Tf that lot comes down on us,” he went on, 
‘*we shall know about it.” She was like a child going to a picnic. 
She wawd again, this time in gay defiance, and cried: ‘You’re 
nearly as heavy as itf looks. Master Adam. You’re rapidly becom- 
ing solemn and apprehensive and parental. You’ll be telling me 
soon that there’s another day to-motrow, or that I shall be crying 
before bedtime. We shan’t have another downpour. And if wc 
have, it doesn’t matter.” 

Then she suddenly held out the hand she had been waving, the 
hand that had gohe groping for the key, glanced at it and was not 
able to withdraw it before he too had noticed the trickle of blood. 
“Hello! What’s that?” he cried, “is that the scratch?” In reply, 
she nodded and remarked that it was nothing; there was no \leccs- 
sity for him to look at it. The exasperating creature showed him 
nothing but a raised and set little chin, and went striding on. “It’s 
my turn to coft'iplain now,” he said, with a friendly warmth and 
frankness that more than cancelled out his display of irritation. 
“I may be heavy and parental and all that you say I am, but aren’t 
you overdoing this stoic Ama2on business?’' She flushed at this. 
“And is there any real point,” he pursued, “in refusing to show 
me that scratch and, if necessary, to have the blm)d wiped off?” It 
was characteristic of her that she should now eye him steadily, the 
merest touch' of rose in her cheeks to mark the passing confusion, 
and then without a word slip up the sleeves of her waterproof and 
tweed coat underneath and hold out for his inspection the arm that 
had lately set them free. 

Adam grasped her hand lightly, aware of the delicate cool touch 
of the finger-tips, but not for once (deliberately so, and looked 
down at the extended arm. There was a dark bruise or two on its 
round white surface, and some red marks where it had been 
pressed against the splintered edge of the hole in the door. Blood 
was slowly oozing from the long scratth, and there was a crimson 
stain down one side where her sleeve had been rubbing. One of 
the hill’s innumerable streams was foaming down a few yards 
away frqm them, and to this he hastened, returning a minute later 
with a dripping handkerchief. Without words, quiet-eyed, cool, 
serious, yet with a vague warmth flowing between them, en- 
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compassing them, together they bathed the arm and bound it up 
where the scratch was deepest. When they had done, Adam felt 
queerly troubled, as if by some disturbing sweetness in the air. 
The^e had been a moment during the time she had rest^ her hand 
in liis and he had seen the stain vanish from the soft white flesh, 
when he had been assailed by an impulse to Bend down and press 
his lips against her arm, not in haste and passion, but slowly, 
calmly, with a curious cool tenderness that he felt was now taHng 
possession of him. The*impulse had come and gone, buf he had 
wondered about it, for ij was quite different, ^r example, from 
those impulses of yesterday in the orchard, and the whole feeling 
that would in some way have been expressed Ind communicated 
by the action was itself different from anything he remembered. 
He was still troubled by it all, still haunted by that vague sweetness 
in th^ very air, when they made ready to move again. He felt that 
he*did not know how to act towards her, did notf even know what 
to say. 

But a great gust of wind, dark and dripping from the west, 
swooped down on them to aid him in retrieving the situaticJH. It 
gave him an opportunity of being cqiially bluff and boisterous. 
“We’re in for it again, he roared. “Have some chocolate?” She 
accepted half the^broken packet with a murmurejd word of thanks, 
and munched and trudged away without speaking. But though 
she. was quiet, she was not unfriendly nor even detached; her 
silence was filled with an easy understanding, lit with companion- 
ship; he had now passed the point with her where it was necessary 
to exchange words; or so it seemed to him. He told himself rhat 
she was not of those who put their trust in such exchanges ^ nd 
believe that nothing vital is accomplished in love ana friendship 
without words, but rather one of those who distrust the whole 
verbal jugglery and look forward to the moment when such 
communication becomes merely play, shifting foam on the deep 
ocean of human relationship. Perhaps already she felt, as he- 
himself believec^ he partly* felt, that their two bodies swinging 
fbrward side by side, breasting the hill together, were busy 
consolidating rtieir friendship, were deep in their own talk. Why, 
then, barter the dangerous symbols of the dictionary? 

They were now two-thirds of the way up the hillside; the sky 
was darkening over them; and already the v tern heights were 
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lost in the slanting rain. The head of the valley behind them was a 
vague noise of water, through which there came, like a sudden rent 
in the short curtain of sound, a distant baa from huddled sheep or 
the occasiAna] scream of the great moorland birds. The wind had 
gone ho^Arling away, and now once more there had fallen that 
sinister quiet which heralded the approach not of sweet lisping 
summer rain but of a black downpour, the blind anger of the over- 
burdened sky. “Look at it,” he cried. She looked and nodded, 
pursing'lip her lips a little. “There’s nothing to be done about it,” 
she remarked, finally. “We can’t stop hqre.” 

Fifty yards or so to the right was one of those crazy stone walls 
that may be seen crawling and twisting through the most desolate 
places in the Pennine Hills, that appear to serve no useful purpose, 
do not seem to be the handiwork of men, but the creation of the 
hills themselves, being there — and remaining there without ever 
being diminished or augmented by a single piece of stone — only-to 
add the last touch to the strange landscape, to bind its green folds 
and high placed, its cloaks of close green turf, its crown of bracken 
and ling, with the dark rims and iron braid of rock. This wall was 
nearly a man’s height and* ran straight up the hill almost to the 
summit. “If the rain comes slanting from"' the west, as I think it 
will,” he said, “our best plan is to make for thfe wall there, and 
climb under cover over that. It won’t give us'Thuch shelter, but 
it’s better than nothing, and as it runs straight to the top, we 
shan’t be encouraged to lose our way.” 

She agreed, and had no sooner turned to lead the way across 
than they felt the first chill swish of rain. There were tracts of 
green slime and oozy peat between them and the wall, and it 
looked to Adam as if Peter, now some yards ahead, would be 
bogged. But a few graceful leaps landed her on less treacherous 
ground, on which, however, she now seemed to limp a little. 
Watching her as he followed on behind, Adam found himself 
‘►visited again by that feeling that he had struggled with before. 
Now it was stronger than ever. Something impelled him, perhaps 
it was the mere sight of her there, a creature so eager and delicatt 
on that massive hill, to hurry forward and join her, and once there, 
neighbouring this one bright fellow-spirit in all that old and savage 
world of rock and cloud, to cry foolishly, incoherently from the 
heart, “Splendid, splendid, Peterl Let’s hurry onl” and to stretch 
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out a hand and grip her bent elbow, almost lifting her forward^. 

She flung out her arm and flashed round upon him. "Oh, you 
are stupidi Don’t you see you’re spoiling everything!” She sent 
all the day’s shared adventures whirling away; strange eyes 
looked at one another through the rain. Adam was dismayed, 
hurt, angry all at once, but the torrent wa2 now lashing down 
upon them, his face was streaming so that hS could hardly glare 
back at her, and it was necessity rather than a mere desire to escape 
from the situation that made him cry to her, after a vague^hout of. 
apology, not to stop but to move on under cover of the wall. 
Both bending slightly to escape the full fury of tne slanting down- 
pour, slipping, scrambling, soaked ancf aching, they moved on, 
Peter first and Adam a pace or two behind. In this monstrous 
situation, gasping and wincing and shouting through the storm, 
they^ade an endeavour to come to terms. Never could Adam 
rej;nember a talk conducted so crazily, yet it seemed so necessary to 
have it out then and there thac he could not move on in silence, and 
neither, it appeared, could she. 

"Why did I spoil everything? I don’t understand youf^’ he 
roared. He had wished to be cold, a trifle supercilious, but found 
it difficult when he hficf to shout to be heard at all. 

"You must see what I mean,” she shrieked ii^reply, "I thought 
you were different. Everything was right between us. And then 
you go and ...” But if there was anything more, it was lost in 
the wind and rain. 

go and what?” he shouted back. "Aren’t you making a fuss 
about nothing?” He might have said more, ro indignant he 
feel, but at that moment he nearly went sprawling. His right : ot 
seemed to be rapidly filling with water; he could feel it between 
his toes every time his foot went down. 

^* . . . Not what you did, but the attitude of mind at the back 
of it,” came, the tiny shriek. "Don’t you see it must be one of two 
things, and they’re both equally objectionable . . . beastly . . . 
any decent girl. Either it’s®p.atronage or mauling . . .” 

• "Or what?” h^ bellowed. Lord, this was absurd! But he must 
get at it. 

"Or mauling, mauling — touching, stroking, grasping, wanting a 
nice soft plaything. Well, either it was that or it was patronage — 
chivalry — the weaker, gentle sex ri^bish! Do' 't you sec! I won’t 
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Ipc patronized. You wouldn’t have done it to another man. And 
I won’t be mauled.” There had fallen a sudden little lull, through 
which the la^t three sentences had come down to him in gigantic 
capitals. 

He wafited to laugh and protest and argue all at one and the 
same time; but she was off again, this time more quietly, before he 
was able to do anything but gasp in the background. **You could 
be sp absolutely right, and that’s the irritating part of it. You’ve 
been splendid most of the day, better than I thought any man 
could be, almost, ^d it’s all been gorgeous fun and I’ve adored it. 
And then you deliberately begin to spoil it. Patronage or mauling, 
or a mixture of both. Yes, that’s what it was, a mixture of both, 
for you’re both a patronizing sentimentalist and a mauler, like 
those old men who undress you with their little piggy eyes every 
time they look at you ...” 

He was horrified and furious: “RubbishI You know very Wf?ll 
I’m nothing of the kind.” He had a horrible vision of those old 
men, for even lie remembered noticing their eyes. 

A laugh floated back to him. “Well, I don’t say you’re as bad as 
they are,” she went on, “but take care you don’t grow up into one. 
I don’t even say you’re a very bad specimen^ a^ young men go, and 
you might be really decent if you tried hard. But just now you’re 
too full of sex.” 

“I’m not full of sex,” he roared indignantly. He loathed the 
idea of being full of sex, and hated the jargon that turned sex into 
something you could be full of, just as if it were beer or microbes. 
“I’m not full of anything just now but rain-water,” he added, with 
a rather sulky growl. 

“Absolutely full,” she went on, calmly. “It peeps out of your 
eyes. You can’t hide it. I noticed it the very first time I saw you.” 
And with that, her feet slipped suddenly from under her and she 
came sprawling back and would have sent the two of them flying 
^if he had not contrived to grasp the wall with one hand and steady 
her with the hand that held his stick. ^ 

As they righted themselves, half a dozen retorts to all hei 
accusations flashed through his mind, but he dismissed them as 
cheap and unworthy and contented himself with asking: “When 
was this very first time you saw me.^ I had no idea you were so 
observant.” Once more he was addressing her soaking hat and 
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streaming "d^aterproof, for they had moved forward again. 

doesn't matter when it was I first saw you — or noticed you. 
You're very disappointing and I'm still furious.” . And then the 
strange creature halted, turned round aCnd smiled at hipi. Evidently 
she had talked out her temper and wanted now to buy J^m off with 
a grin. And then she could talk of being* treated as if she were 
another man! But he was not to be so cheaply appeased. Un- 
fortunately, however, before he hkd done more than consider the 
possibility of an averted face, a cold glance, a raising ^f the eye- 
brows, he found himself grinning in return, grinning idiotically 
through the downpouf. It was odd, thouglf, how attractive the 
face of a girl, a real girl and not a daub of red and white, could be 
in the wet, so freshly rosy of cheek and lip, eyes clearly washed, 
raindrops in her hair. And how angry she would be if she knew 
wlVat he was thinking! Was this peeping out of his eyes, too? 
.“March on, girl,” he gruffly commanded; and she went on again, 
none too quickly now, leaving him to scramble after her, half- 
drowned but still pondering. 

This time there were no mists sweeping over the sui^mit, for 
instead of comfortably settling upon the heights the clouds 
seemed to have b’AiSt upon them. There had been rain most of the 
way up, but xow they plunged into one great flickering sheet of 
water, hissing down on the broadening pools and into a thousand 
streams that scored their way through the loose brown turf and 
rushed below in beer-coloured torrents. Nothing was to be seen 
except this grey desolate little plateau, a few acres of wet, jagged 
rock and swimming soil in a world of falling water; yet this little 
was usually more than they were able to see, so blining was the 
downpour; and now, side by side, huddling in their heavy drenched 
coats, they reeled rather* than walked across the summit. Setting 
their teeth, all intent now upon mere movement, they exchanged 
neither a word nor even a glance. Before they had reached the 
beginning of the long descent into Runnerdale, Adam had sunk 
several times in bog and holes oVtr the top of his boots, and it 
looked as if Peter had, too. Now she was gasping a little. On the 
very edge of the descent, she suddenly swayed to the right, and he 
saw that her right foot had disappeared and that she was tugging 
away desperately. He crossed to her, and she leaned on his 
shoulder while she gave a gigantic tug. All that appeared was a 
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little stockinged foot, very wet and stained; the shoe remained 
embedded in the slime. He retrieved it for her and then helped 
» her to put it on. She thanked him with a pale smile, and moved on 
again, more slowly now and obviously with an effort. 

“I feel,” fried Adam, between blowing and gasping, feel like 
a man — who's just been killed twice over — drowned and stoned.” 
He shook himself likr a dog out of water. Peter merely nodded 
and then tightened her lips. Twice she tottered against him, and 
once kcr ^<?tick, on which she was leaning heavily down the 
treacherous slope, went sliding out of her hand, and by an im- 
mense effort he had^darted across to forestall her and pick it up 
himself. He had noticed her swaying, and if she had stooped she 
might have fallen. He himself only moved now with an effort, and 
felt his bones, the only dry things left to him, creaking as he 
harried them on. The descent was rapidly becoming one long wet 
agony, a matter of clenched fists and teeth, even to him, and he^ 
could only shuddefingly guess what it had become to her, in 
whom all was iiumbed and unwilling and crying for mercy, 
except the indomitable little blaze of spirit that kept her by his 
side. Tfeere came to his mind what she had said about this country 
during the morning, and he fumbled with th^ thought that it had 
suddenly challenged her and that this was her replyj but he never 
‘got it clear, this th6ught, which became only a slow and very 
broken procession of detached words and vague images passing 
somewhere behind the wind and the rain and the shining slope, 
behind damp skin" and aching muscles and eyes peering through 
the water. And now those eyes discovered something not very far 
below; it was one of those stone shelters used by the shepherds. 
Had Peter seen it, too? He turned and saw that she had; her eyes 
still rested on it. “Let's go in there,” he gasped to her. ‘T don't 
know — about you — but I'm absolutely fagged.” It seemed ages 
since he had last heard her voice. ‘It now came to him in a tiny 
whisper “Yes, let's. I'm done, too.” A few minutes later they 
staggered in through the wide bpen doorway and flung themselves 
down on the stone bench there, letting the arms that* now held up 
their weary heads rest on the table of stone. 

After that long buffetting on«the windy, rainy hill, there was 
something uniaeal in this little sheltered space, this sudden quiet- 
ness; and everything that happened there was like a dream, one of 
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those slow and very quiet dreams that are strangely memorable 
and as haunting as a tune. The things of the surface, movemcfits, 
speech, the records of the senses, were all ghostly, so many dim • 
sprawls on the page of life; but something far withiri, at the very 
glowing core, lived intensely, casting a light ove* that page, 
holding it, staring at it, fixedly. Nothing that happened was 
surprising; all was quietly inevitable; if winder was there, it did 
not point to this or that, but sustained the whole scene, created the 
atmosphere in which'it moved; and it was only aftervtordf, when 
he went back in his memory to explore the situation, to revisit, 
with a queer little ache, this shelter and its lost dream, ^hat Adam 
began to feel surprise. 

After resting a minute or two, he had struggled to his feet, 
removed his raincoat, now a sodden mass, and after shaking it had 
sptead it out over the table to dry. A handkerchief rubbed 
.vigorously over his head and face had completed the ineffectual 
drying process. He was soaked to the skin from head to foot, but 
it was warmer in here and already he felt better. Meanwhile, 
Peter had not made a movement. Without a word, he n^w stood 
over her and lightly touched her hat and coat. After a moment, 
she slowly took «off her hat, and he helped her out of her coat, 
which he quietly shook and then spread out near his own. Still 
silent, they sat down side by side on the bench, leaning back 
against the edge of the table behind. There was no sound but the 
hollow pattering of the rain above and a vague noise of running 
water outside. They were sitting at the bottom of the ocean, two 
ghosts of the drowned, while far above, the wild seas churned and 
doomed ships lit their flares. Mechanically, Adam filled hii pipe, 
and then, still da2ed, he held it in his hand unlit while huge dim 
fancies lumbered through his mind. Staring down, he caught sight 
of Peter’s left shoe, suddenly looked at it as if it were something 
from another planet. It was a little shoe but very strong, one of 
those brown brogue things with fantastic projecting tongues, iv)w 
all soaked and stained^ with mud* and water. How ridiculously 
small it wasf and yet how capable, alert, half impudent and yet 
infinitely gallantl The thought of this little thing trotting by his 
side all day, always keeping pace, grappling with streaming rock 
and plunging through the slime, this abstird shoe, set his heart 
stirring queerly. He felt a sudden rush of t<"ndcrness. 
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He had not said a word, and had not made a sound or movc- 
m&t, but now, just as if there had been some magic sign between 
' them, Peter slowly drooped and swayed towards him, finally 
resting her h^d against his sleeve. And then a small damp hand 
came groping and found its way at last into his. There it remained 
for some time, until at length he gently brought back his arm and 
put it round her shouMers so that she would not slip. She nestled 
more closely to him, her face pressed now against the lapel of his 
co^t. Otily an occasional quiver of her eyelashes showed that she 
was not asleep. And then, very softly, he began celebrating their 
day^s exploits, and almost as if to himsctf, paid tribute to her 
companionship. Nofiiing had been possible without her: she had 
been wonderful. But there came a murmur from below, and he 
had a brief glimpse of upturned eyes. No, she had not been 
wonderful, and — and — she was sorry. His heart swelling, •he 
assured her that he could not imagine what she could be sorry, 
about, whispered her name and his astonished admiration in one 
long trembling 01:eath. He tightened his clasp so that now he 
could foi''l the smooth, yielding shoulder under the rough tweed, 
and she quivered, released a faint sigh, and then once more 
pressed her face against him; nor did they speaK another word, but 
sat there, silent, close, while time went ebbing away 'from them. 

Neither of them could have said how long it was Jsiefore a pale 
gleam of sunlight came through the doorway to remind them of 
the world outside,, a world now rising from the waters. It lifted 
the spell from them, and together, with that bustle under cover of 
which so many shy emotions are locked away, they stamped about, 
struggled into their stiff coats, and limped out into the open. 
Loudly they compared watches and various notes on wet clothes, 
tired limbs, and gnawings of hunger. It was past the dinner-hour. 
They had visions, they said, of hot baths, dry things and the 
supper of heroes. They wondered what the day had brought the 
great conspiracy, whose very existence had passed out of mind, 
Adam confessed, these last fe’^ hours, to^hich confession Peter 
had no reply but an enigmatic glance. They recalled Hake and the 
Ginon to one another, and in the face of these shrinking images, 
were two very droll and triumphant. The pursuit, the trap, the 
escape, all the day’s official adventures were passed under review 
to the quick-step of bright chatter. And all the while, somewhere 
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behind this scene of noisy fellowship, stealthy hands were folding 
away mysterious fabrics of experience and secret cupboard dobrs 
were clicking. When this was all done, the last door shut, there 
fqll between them a long silence. 

They had limped stiiBy down nearly to the botton^ of the hill, 
and had already chosen a field-path that would enable them to 
avoid the village and make straight for the >IaII; and now the day, 
instead of roaring them home in their own wind and rain, had 
banished the tumult and, with a serene irony, had rec3iled*1ts lost 
midsummer and settled into a quiet green dream, the peace tfiat 
comes between summer sunset and twilight. The ’•hills were 
sinking to blue distance and beyond their* wavering line were 
flushed little clouds like dim roses in the sky. Somewhere a late 
lark soared, and all the sweet-smelling fields they passed, and all 
thS darkening thickets, were happy with calling birds. Once, as he 
.surveyed th-^ faintly-mottled silvery expanse above the hills, where 
a little patch of washed blue was showing, Adam caught a glimpse 
of the moon, a white, brittle mask. “This seem&^ another world,” 
he remarked softly, and then, looking down at himself, added 
ruefully: “And hardly the world for us.” She, too, had been 
drinking it all in, ♦turning grave young eyes this way and that, and 
after a momeAt, when all that he saw was a pale, clear-cut profile, 
she said, gently and seriously: “I know. That’s what I’ve been 
thinking. Perhaps you didn’t mean all that I was thinking, though 
your words often do mean more than they pretend to; all our 
words do, I think, at least at certain times. But I’m not afraid of it 
— down here, I mean. Look at that. Isn’t it glorious?” And she 
pointed. 

He looked up and saw a tiny spur of the hill crowned with pine 
and fir, a little exquisite' group of young trees, strong, delicately 
graved, all perfectly silhouetted against a sky of palest lavender. 
There was something in him Escaped and went winging up at the 
sight, and he was so moved that before he had time to think what 
he was doing^ he had stkmmered: ^Whyl — you know — it reminds 
me of you — it’s just like you.” And then he wondered why he had 
made such an idiotic remark, which even in her strangely quiet 
mood of the moment she would not let go unpunished. Hastily 
looking away, he waited for the storm to break. But she had 
turned to him, flushed, catching her breath a little: “Do you really 
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mean that?” He saw her aglow, and nodded soberly. "Thank 
yo%” she cried; and then, after the tiniest laugh at herself, she 
went on: “That’s the best thing that was ever said to me, or ever 
said to anyoi|jc.” They couRd have said a thousand things to one 
another aftjr that, but they were very tired, and somehow it was 
better to say nothings to trudge on in a deep, friendly silence 
towards the place where the rooks were cawing in the trees and 
there slowly ascended that blue'smoke which spells in the evening 
air th^eiicliOf so many great days. 

*"'IVe no doubt at all,” said Mrs. Belville, who met them on the 
very doonitep, “that you’ve had the most incredible adventures. 
But Fm not going te listen' to a single word about them. If you 
could see yourselves, the pair of you! Your next adventure will 
consist of hot baths, beds and food, all of which have been waiting 
for you for some time. Off you go!” And she harried them up the 
stairs, where they parted in search of bathrooms and bedrooms,^ 
parted for the night, perhaps for ever. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE MIDSUMMER DAY^S OREAM 

H elen was the fifst person he met that morning^ Htf was 
descending the stairs on his way to breakfast when he tSw 
her. The hall below waS a pool of misty sunlight, and there in the 
middle of it, flecked with dim gold. Was a figure in a cream and 
cherry-coloured frock. A lovely dark head was raised at his 
approach, and as he saw her face light up with recognition, her 
eye» kindling with delicate mischief, he caught his breath. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Stewart,’’ she said. “I had begun to think 
you were a fabuicuo monster — no, not that, but*a legendary hero — 
and that everybody here was busy inventing yoUi.'’ exploits.'*’ Her 
voice went rippling down in mock apology. “You were begoming 
less real than your old namesake — if tljat’s allowed.” 

“Wh-which naip^liake?” He was stammering a little. Helen 
made him feel bold enough inside, a towering fellow, but very shy 
outside, in speech, glance, gesture. “Christian or surname? The 
one in the garden or the one over the water?” 

“Oh, the Eden one, of course,” she replied, still with a mock 
apology. 

“I think I am less real,” he confessed. “A^d T had been f.^ling 
much the same about you. Only 1 had come to the conclusion’ that 
you and your namesake were one and the same, and that you really 
had gone to Egypt.” He was gathering courage. 

“To Eg 5 Apt?” She opened wide eyes and wrinkled her brow, 
and did it all so deliciously that he wanted to keep her there for 
ever. 

“Yes, don’t you remember. Sonfe say she went there before 
, Troy, and Icft*^ wraith behind. Others say she went there after 
Troy.” 

“Oh!” There was a mocking little suggestion of a ga^p. Then 
she held up a finger. “I’m sure that’s not allowed, even if I did 
begin it. But I have a message from Peter, who sends you her 
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V ^as hnous at ^I9t> she’ s resigned now and has iust 
Lgun readmg Huckleberry Finn for about the Eftietb time. I askbd 
her why, and she said.she always reads Huckleberry Finn when she 
has a cold. Isn*t she an odd, delightful girJ?” 

Adam agreed that she was. Me also said that he was sorry about 
the cc»ld, Reeling sure that he really was scrry, though it seemed 
rather absurd of Peter to be so fond of colds. He saw her, watery- 
eyed, red* nosed, sn'ifRng, and then, hastiJ/ dismissing the image, 
smiled at Helen, with whom it was obviously impossible to as- 
sociate colds in the head. 

“It’s particularly wretched her missing to-day,” Helen went on, 
“because she’d have adored it.” r 

“Is there anything special about to-day?” Adam asked, though 
already he felt in his bones that there was. 

“Of course!’^ she cried, pretending great excitement. “This is 
going to be the day. It’s begun already. There’s historic occasion 
written all over it. Haven’t you heard the news? You shouldn’t 
stay in bed so late. The clans are arriving, at least there are lairds 
all over the place, rolling up in gigantic cars.” 

“I don’t see any, ’ said Adam, looking about hin^^s if the lairds 
were a kind of moth, 

Helen waved a hand towards the breakfast-room. “There are 
several in there,” she remarked. “They’re all plutocrats, you 
know, not mere Highland gentry; cotton, soap, rubber, and so on; 
and being introduced to them is just like reading an advertisement 
hoarding. They’re all household words. One of them has 
already offered me a part in musical comedy, at the ‘Frivolity,’ I 
think. It was Lord Lochferry, who owns it, and who’s really a 
Lancashire cotton-spinner, you kiiow. I hadn’t known the man 
two minutes, and during those two minutes hadn’t shown the 
slightest desire to go on the ^tage. But lothing would stop him, 
and he called me ‘my dear.’ ” 

“Of all the confounded cheeki” Adam began, sure that he 
hated the fellow. 

“That’s What I thought,” she went on. “But it’s getting madder 
and madder. And to-night there’s to be a grand dinner and 
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historic meeting afterwards, when a certain personage — that^s the 
phrase, isn’t it? — ^is expected to be present. Yes, he’s reall^ 
coming to-night, or so the Baron says this morning. And if he 
doesn’t, the Baron will have to invent hfm, after all this^fuss.”. 

Everything seemed to become mad and merry unde%her eyes. 
The world seemed to dance round her. Adam was loth to let her 
go, and, suddenly shy again, stammered: “What are you — are you 
going chasing off somewhere to-day?” 

“I’m going this mintite to help Lady Baddeley-Fragj^ in* the 
garden. And there she is.” She darted away, but called over Kcr 
shoulder as she went: “(?ome and help us after* you’ve haSl break- 
fast if there are no more heroics for y6u.” Then she was gone. 
Adam stood still a moment staring after her. There seemed a 
curious drowning sweetness in the air. It was absurd, but he was 
beginning to choke a little and tremble, just as he had done years 
ago when he h^d wakened on Christmas morning and seen dimly 
through the gloom of the shuttered nursery, the packages heaped 
about his bed. Perhaps it was because the world now seemed like 
those packages, hugely bulging with promise. 

Breakfast was an odd, noisy affair, in which grotesque figures 
moved illusively in tife morning sunshine. The plutocratic lairds 
were there, some half-dozen of them. One or two were just so 
much parchment and pointed little eyes, but the rest were big men 
with enormous heads and jutting chins, jovial brigands of industry, 
buccaneers born two hundred years too late, fellows who were 
obviously never happy unless they were planning raids upon 
property and pretty women. With the exceptio:i vof the Baron the 
other men of the party who were present were completely do.'iin- 
ated by these massive intruders; but the Baron moved among them 
as an equal, if not a superior, and managed the biggest bull-necked 
Caesar of them all as deftly as he managed Sir Arthur or Templake. 
Breakfast was over for most of them, and they were now lighting 
gigantic cigars and either leaning back heavily in their chairs or 
wandering to the window.. The Baron, after giving Adam a' 
•glance of mingled triumph and mischief, a word or two, and an 
introduction here and there, had collected two of the largest 
magnates, who could not claim equality with him on the score of 
cither bulk of body or length of cigar, and had shepherded them 
out as if they were prize rams. Another of l *m, known as the 
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Laird of Strathsglen, but resembling an andent Ass'fmn monarch 
hewly barbered and tailored was at the other end of the room 
talking in a* curiously penetrating and lisping voice to a very 
bewildered Sir Arthur, who apparently found himself confronted 
with a p]^n to put the conspiracy on the basis of a limited liability 
company. Every now and then the voice of this laird from the 
desert, telling its tale of “debenturth” and “athethmenth,” came 
cutting through every sound in the room. 

li mplake crossed over just as Adam w&s finishing his breakfast, 
iir this company he looked subdued and more than ever the 
unsuccessful water-colourist, though A'dam never knew to the 
very last whether'^he had' ever taken up a brush in his life. Ap- 
parently he had heard something about yesterday’s adventures, 
probably from Peter, and now he wanted the whole story, being 
particularly curious about the meeting with their old acquaintance, 
the Canon. While Adam was satisfying this curiosity with a rather 
flippant account of the lamp-room episode, he was also going back 
in remembrance to that railway-carriage in which he had first met 
the C^'inon and this very Templakc who now almost gaped at him. 
He felt rather contemptuous but at the same time pitiful towards 
that ignorant, wondering self in the railway-cf.rriage, yet he could 
not help noticing that the events in which that sc!f had taken part 
were beginning to assume a character very diflerent from the 
happenings of the moment; already those adventures of the train 
were touched with that far-away wonder, already they were 
wearing an homeric look. Strange, how quickly life moved 
forward, how things had changed behind you each time you 
turned your head! In a day or two, perhaps, this very talk he was 
having now with Templakc would have taken on that appearance 
and quality, would be something shining from a lost world. 
Everything he might say and do during these next few hours, all 
the day’s events, would glide soffly away, apparently merging into 
•the passing commonplace, and then after a lapse of time, it might 
be a week, a month, a year, they would Suddenly compose and erect 
themselves into an antique heroic group, white marble or enduring 
bronze, gleaming back there above the long fading avenues and 
dim lawns of memory. Everything, he told himself, was just 
beginning; but no\Cr he had a sudden premonition that everything 
was soon to end too, that these very moments now shredding 
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away were thdse above all others that he would return to in 
wonder once they had grouped themselves, radiant in lost sun- 
shine, in his remembrance. But all the while he was telling his talc 
of yesterday. 

**Just what you might expect of the fellow,” said'Tcmglake, as 
they strolled out of the room together. ‘"I’ve heard of him, of 
course, but didn^t recognize him in the train. You heard our talk 
there?” 

‘‘Some of it,” Adam rejMied. 

“After a few minutes’ talk, I saw what type of man I had to de^ 
with, a bigoted obscurarftist, a narrow pessimist, a denier of 
beauty and truth, with an absolutely closfed mind and heart. You 
saw how I handled him?” 

“I did,” said Adam, heartily, thankful that the question had 
taken #ach a form. 

“My dear Ge'^flFrey, Fm sorry to intrude, particularly at such a 
moment” — ^it was Mrs. Bclville who had joined them — “but I 
must point out, as a sister and, 1 trust, a lifelong friend, that never 
once have you handled anybodv. All vour life you’ve ipeen 
handled.” 

“Nonsense, MurieU’^ But he had clearly had some forty years o£ 
this, and had Img ago admitted defeat. “You don’t know what 
we’re talking about.” 

“Not that I think you’re any the worse for that, because there’s 
too much of this handling about,” she went on calmly, looking 
from one to the other in her usual cool masterful fashion. “And 
talking about handling, what on earth are we to Jo with your lat st 
recruits, these industrial magnates and Oriental moneylenders 
have suddenly taken to masquerading as Scots gentlemen and 
Jacobites from the Highlands? Who induced these gallant 
gentlemen to join the romantic lost cause?” 

Templake looked dubious and there was gloom in his voice. “I 
didn’t, and Fm not sure it’s a good thing their being here.” 

“ And I’m positive it isn’tj” his sister Remarked. “My dear, most 
of them are dreadful. The very sight of them has decided me to 
take at least half a dozen well-known household commodities out 
of my shopping lists for ever.” 

“I don’t understand,” Adam put in. “Have they actually joined 



*‘Well, no, not exactly,” Tcmplake replied, slot^^ly and in his 
best historical manner. “They’re pledged to secrecy, of course, 
and are all interested, and so are here to talk things over and to 
meet the heir when he comes to-night. I don’t care much for them 
myself, but I can see that they might be very useful, and it’s high 
time we looked af the practical side of things. They all have 
enormous estates “in Scotland, where many of their tenants are 
probably genuine old Jacobites; and they’re all very wealthy and 
infruent'ial, and being afraid of the comiiig republic and a possible 
social revolution^ they might be ready to throw in their lot with 
us. Meanwhile they’re considering it.”' 

“Which means'J I take it,” said Mrs. Belville, “they’re estimating 
the possible loot and weighing the bribes. When Lady Matchways 
comes down and sees them, she’ll be sending out for dynamite. 
Unless the Baron can persuade them to wear his stock df false 
beards — and he’s quite capable of it — when they attend the grpnd 
conspiratorial meeting to-night, I refuse to be interested. I see this 
affair ending in either half a dozen bogus companies or two or three 
new<^musical comedies, for these gentlemen apparently deal in 
both. Meanwhile, I look like having a frantic day, for I’ve 
promised to help Lady Baddeley-Fragge '"With the arrangements 
for to-night, which means that I shall probably *have to do it all. 
As usual, she’s begun already, poor dear, by^thering flowers, 
and that will probably take her all day.” 

“That reminds me,” said Adam, as casually as he could with 
Mrs. Belville’s eye upon him, “I think I promised to help Lady 
Baddeley-Fragge in the garden this morning.” 

“Did you, indeed!” She raised her eyebrows at him. “Well, I 
think I can find you something more important to do than that. I 
shall probably need both of you soori. Besides, I believe Helen’s 
helping her in the garden. Ah!” She broke off to regard him 
quizzi^ly, and then addressed the two of them again. “I must say 
that the man Siddell looks like being a treasure. Already he’s 
taken half the load off our shoulders, and is going down to Lobley 
or somewhere with a gigantic number of commissions, food, 
wine, and what not, and is bringing some extra waiters back with 
them. Apparently he knows*where they, and everything else, too, 
are to be found, and he never turns a hair whatever you suggest to 
him. I don’t know what kind of a conspirator he makes, but he’s 
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certainly a cocfl and efficient hand at a rushed house-party. If he 
weren’t taking part in this conspiracy for money, I should begin to • 
suspect him. He’s much too sensible.” 

Adam was staring past her down the hall. Helen had just 
entered from the garden, her arms heaped with white filac. The 
sunlight came streaming in with her. The drifting fragrance of the 
blossom heralded her approach. 

Mrs. Belville turned, and her face softened a moment. Then she 
shook a finger at her nitce, crying: ‘‘Helen, come here^ VCihat 
have you been doing to this young man? I suddenly saw nis 
light up, and I thought af first it was my talk 6f wine and extra 
waiters, knowing his sex as I do, but then I saw that it was you. 
That, I think, is preferable, and of course, my dear, you make a 
very charming picture, a thing you can always be trusted to make; 
but nevertheless it won’t do.” 

Confused as he was by this speech, Adam was still looking at 
I lelen, and now she raised her eyes to his for one sweet drowning 
moment. Then, without any sign of embarrassment, she looked at 
her aunt and calmly observed: “Mr. Stewart and I have^only 
exchanged half a do 2 en remarks. You rqustn’t tease him, my dear.” 
She held out her armfifl of white blossom to them. “Double white 
lilac. Isn’t it miraculous? It’s probably the last there’ll be any- 
where in the country this year. Perhaps there never will be any 
more.” Her voice was dying away and Adam’s heart was perishing 
with it. “Who knows?” 

“I know,” said her aunt, briskly. “There’ll be just as much next 
year. And 1 also know that you got that .-"crrark from I dy 
Baddcley-Fragge, whose botanical-apocalyptic strain I cc. Id 
recognize anywhere. Still” — and she bent down to the blossom — 
“it is lovely. And so are -you, my child. The only diffr^rence 
between you is that you are persistently and grossly aware of the 
fact, and the. lilac isn’t. And no^ I must fly.” And she sent them 
all flying in different directions. 

Adam went out into the garden, where Helen would return after 
she had gone tlirough the house, like Spring, leaving white 
blossom and the scent of lilac in every room. There he found Mr. 
Hooby standing on the lawn, his hands behind his back, flashing 
his round spectacles at the front of the house, where innumerable 
birds were wheeling and darting. “I reckon 1\ * to be a very busy 
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man to-day, Mr. Stewart,” said Mr. Hooby, very solemnly, **but 
' I just couldn’t go inside and talk business before Td watched those 
birds for a ^jpell. Lady Baddeley-Fragge tells me that’s what you 
call^a pie<^- wagtail, and ft certainly is a beautiful bird. It has all 
your swallows' and martins well beaten.” 

There were about a dozen of these wagtails skimming through 
the most intricate^ evolutions and almost glittering in their rapid 
alternation of deep black and dazzling white. They were not 
cohjtnop birds, but neither were they very rare, and Adam 
T^-membered having seen them before, but now as he stared, his 
eye held by their flashing beauty arid abandon, they seemed 
unearthly visitants, and the sight of them lit the morning, this 
house and all the people in it, with a gleam of faery. He looked 
from them to the round, rapt face of Mr. Hooby beside him, and 
there came to him the thought of Helen with her white trail of 
blossom, and vaguer thoughts of Lady Baddeley-Fragge some- 
where behind them waist-deep among her roses, of the Baron and 
his fat flock of millionaires, of Peter and her Huckleberry FitWy of all 
the Qfhers there, and he lost himself in wonderment. He stared in a 
dream at Mr. Hooby, and Mr. Hooby stared in a dream at the 
wagtails. ' ^ 

Suddenly he felt tremendously zestful and h^rpy^ and smiled at 
Mr. Hooby as if that gentleman were the oldest and best of his 
friends, as indeed at that moment he somehow seemed to be. Out 
of the fullness of his heart, Adam asked his companion about the 
new arrivals, of whom he felt sure Mr. I looby would approve. To 
his surprise, however, Mr. Hooby had a very small opinion of 
these fantastic lairds. ^‘No, sir,” he told Adam, “we can do that 
kind of man better in America. I like your gentlemen, such as our 
host here, who’s a wonderful type; but I’ll say these other fellows 
don’t come to much with me. They’re not big enough and simple 
enough. I don’t say they won’t be mighty useful in the movement 
^ if they come in — I stand by my old friend, Baron Roland there — 
for they’ve certainly got riioney and some pull, and they’re all 
wearing these good old names and running big estates up north, 
where there’s any amount of the fine old Jacobite spirit about, they 
tell me. And that’s what gets me — old traditions and loyalties and 
real dowfiright chiv^alry, the spirit of roam-ance. But if you want 
these other fellows, just the big, simple, primitive money-getters 
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and pushers, then weVe got men on our side — and some of them 
are friends of mine — you couldn’t beat.” And he beamed at* 
Adam and was so obviously filled with an essential kindness, and 
yet so curiously unreal as a person, that.Adam could almost have 
laughed and cried at the very sight of him standing ^icre* 

All he did, however, was to make a confession. “XAe whole 
thing, you know, isn’t real to me yet. In fart, this morning it 
seems more fantastic than ever, and -sometimes I feel as if I were 
dreaming or had walked into some daft historical tale.” 

Mr. Hooby considered this statement very gravely. “^eli,”jh' 
said, slowly, ‘‘that’s a very inter-resting reaction of yovjrs, Mr. 
Stewart.” And for a moment he looked as if he were about to give 
Adam so many marks or even a small prize for it. “It’s certainly 
never taken me that way, but then I’ve been what you might call a 
fairly«active member of this movement for some time now, and so 
it seems to me one of the livest things going. I’ll say now there are 
one or two big men Ovcr there. I know, old man Slosson, Jim Tabb, 
and one or two more, who, if they got right on to thi^, would have 
us all inside Wesi minster Abbey with our coronation clotljes on 
within the year. But it would just have to be their own pro- 
position, and I don’t ijce the roam-ance holding out long once they 
sat in the chair. I’m thinking though, that these fellows of yours, 
with their new dressed-up titles, will be just big enough to spoil it, 
putting it over fine old aristocrats like Sir Arthur Baddeley-Fragge, 
but not big enough to run it through on their own.” 

“But surely they can’t spoil it — and I suppose you mean change 
the atmosphere of the movement — while the B'l’-on’s more c** ’css 
in command?” Adam had no sooner asked this question th^ . he 
saw Helen coming round the corner of the house. 

“Well, the Baron’s a real big man, and if be doesn’t know what 
roam-ance is, then I can’t tell you where you’re going to learn.” 
There was more of this from Mr. Hooby, but now Adam was 
entirely engrossed by a little comedy that was taking place on the, 
lawn. One of the fattest Oi' the magna: es was puffing after Helen in 
•a vain attempt ft) overtake her. She did not appear to be moving 
very quickly, or to be aware that anyone was behind her, but after 
watching her for a few moments, Adam was convinced tiat she 
knew as much as he did. She sailed across the lawn, walked round 
several flower-beds, then turned away and Al :red in and out oi 
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the Pushes, without any sign of haste, and contriving her move- 
fnents so that the panting and purple-faced gentleman was .just 
kept lumbering hopefully in pursuit. Finally he had to stop, and 
the ^ream and cherry-coloured dress disappeared behind a bright 
tangle of leaver. It had all been done so dexterously that Adam 
could have shouted his approval. It had, too, seemed oddly 
significant, perhap? because the two personages in it were so 
distinctly opposed, their action so clear-cut, their figures so neatly 
pick/^d cj^ut against the uniform background of lawn and leaf, that 
thci little incident had the air of being a dramati 2 ed fable. 

“If you ask me,” said Mr. Hooby, rVtflectively, “I should say 
that our friend Lo^d Lochferry started to catch up with that girl at 
least twenty-five years too late.” 

“Is that Lochferry?” And Adam stared across at the man, who 
was still puffing and blowing, but who pretended now to be 
dividing his interest between his cigar-case and the ncighbouriijg 
flower-beds. There was still something unreal about him, as if his 
figure had drbpped out of a series of pictures illustrating some old- 
fashiqned allegory. 

“It is. He’s in cotton. I’ve met him before. Most times he 
manages to catch up with the girls, but I ‘should say that Mrs. 
Ma)rthorn’s too light in the foot and clear in the h«ad for him. It’s 
time I was moving.” He looked at his watch.^“I shall have to 
hustle round. If I stand here much longer, I shall forget that this 
is our big day. We’re expecting noos of that young man this 
morning, and the Baron may have heard something now. See you 
later, Mr. Stewart.” 

Mr. Hooby thereupon carried away his round face and round 
spectacles to dwell upon other phenomena, and left Adam alone 
with his midsummer of bright lawns afnd flashing birds. He lit a 
pipe and idly moved over the grass, lounging before the burnished 
screen of the morning but gradually losing himself in a reverie in 
^ which the whole situation, the mounting adventure and fantastic 
comedy of the cause and all the personages in it, sparkled and sang 
like the day itself. Occasional thoughts of Helen'^flashed through 
this reverie like the pied-wagtails that his eyes still tried to follow. 
He felt that the day had a pulse, throbbing behind the embroideries 
of sunlit petal and leaf and fluttering birds, and that this pulse was 
gathering speed. Anything and everything might happen now; 
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events not thought of and therefore never deflowered by antici- 
pation might suddenly blossom riotously; for here at last was a day 
that could outstrip those headlong and predatory draams of his. 

Then something came crashing through this monstrously 
heightened mood of expectancy and told him th^t he* was a* fool. 
Perhaps it was the sight of Mrs. Belville bearing down hpon him. 
Nothing could be worse for a young man than such idling, -^he 
cried to him, and he must immedktely leave off dreaming in the 
sunshine and find Helen for her. Helen and her car were required 
to fetch some things from Semper. Perhaps Adam woifld liljc to 
go, too, to fetch and carry in the town. He arid Helen v^rould find 
her somewhere in or near the hall, up to her kuees in the sixes and 
sevens to which everything that morning had been reduced. After 
saying all this as if she were merely a worried middle-aged woman 
playing extra housekeeper for a day and not a good fairy, Mrs. 
jBelville hurried back to the house, and Adam trod the golden air in 
search of Helen. 

He found her among the white roses bending to them a face that 
glowed like rich ripe fruit. When he was very near, she looked up 
and smiled at him, and his heart leaped at this merry friendly 
glance. He remcmlfcred that pursuit across the lawn; he at least 
was not unwvlcome. Already, he swore, there was some link 
between them, as if his morning’s thoughts about her had fluttered 
and called round her head as she had leaned over these roses, their 
friendship growing mysteriously outside ordinary communication, 
growing just as this sun was climbing up the sky. His delivery of 
the message was very sedate and her reception of it very d'^mure, 
but their eyes were dancing together to some secret tune. \ she 
would go, and of course he could go with her, to fetch and to 
carry, but first they must each take an armful of white ro^'es to the 
house. Thus they walked back together with midsummer in their 
arms, thejr heads above a cloud of blossom. 

“Of course you knew there was someone behind you when yo^ 
last crossed the lawn?” Adam inquired of her. 

She laughed. “Did you see that? Of course I knew. I knew 
who it was, too. Luckil) be was too fat to catch up. I didn’t want 
to have to talk to such a disgustingly fat creature on a m. ing like 
this. I loathe those fat men.” And she actually gave a little 
shudder. 
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He considered this for a moment. don’t know that that’s 
cfaite fair. But I don’t think people are fair to fatness. It’s not 
necessarily disgusting, you know.” Lean as a rake, he felt nobly 
disinterested. “After all, the Baron’s very fat, and you don’t find 
him ciisgusting ^.nd loathsome and all the rest of it, do you?” 

“Heavens, no! I’v.e adored him for years.” Her face put on a 
little frown. “And, now that I think of it, I’ve known other fat 
people I’ve liked enormously and not found at all disgusting.” 

be, of course, just because one knows them,” Adam 
threjy in, While she was still puzzling it out. 

“There, are two fcinds of fatness,” she ’v^^ent on. “Yes, that’s it. 
And one’s disgusting and the other’s quite jolly.” 

“Well, but fat’s fat, you know, whoever wears it, so to speak.” 
He paused a moment to think. “Perhaps it’s a question of per- 
sonality, what’s behind the fat.” r 

She took it up triumphantly. “That’s just what it is. I see it 
now. It all dependb on the size of the personality. Some fat men 
are obviously tiothing but mean little creatures who have allowed 
themsejyes to be buried in masses of flesh, and they’re the disgust- 
ing ones. But the others, like the Baron, have to be enormous 
because they’re really enormous themselves lin^ide, so that their 
fatness is only a kind of richness that’s really part of them working 
itself out in terms of flesh. Those people arc fascinating and never 
loathsome, and you must have noticed that they’re always tre- 
mendously aliye and quite agile however bulky they are. The 
Baron’s like that; you feel that a smaller body wouldn’t do for him 
at all; he must have a colossal helping of everything.” 

They agreed wonderfully about this, and between them, by the 
time they had reached the hall, they had settled for ever the question 
of fatness and fatness. Mrs. Belville came pouncing out upon 
them, waved away their roses, and flung at them all manner of 
commissions and directions, which Adam sorted out and tidied up, 
\vith the help of pencil and paper, while Helen went round to the 
garage at the far end of the bouse for hdr car. This was the big 
touring Vauxhall that had rescued him from the inn lit Gloam, and 
now Adam greeted it in the sunshine as if it were a long-lost 
friend. It was a very solid and sedate machine, but he heard it 
purring vague promises of adventure, and the very sound of its 
horn was like the opening of the Fifth Symphony. To climb in and 
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sit beside Helen, knowing that you were to be there together for 
the next hour or so, was an adventure in itself, an experience *as 
rirh as nougat. 

. Another second and they would ha’^e been moving^off, byt a cry 
from the house arrested Helen. They looked upito see j:he Baron’s 
nose and fantastic little imperial. He seemed colossal as he stood 
there smiling down upon them. “You’re the very people I wanted 
to sec, my children,” he remarlced. “Where are you going?” 
After they had told him, he went on: “Everything begins lf6-day, 
as you know. To-night, after dinner, there will be a meeting in the 
library, and if I can brihg in the heir himself "to meet these people 
here, then the rest is easy. I’ve just heard no'v? on the telephone — 
it’s quite safe because we use a code, one I invented myself, very 
rich and strange; I must explain it to you sometime — well, I’ve 
just heard that he may get through to-day. I’ve just heard, too, 
that Hake has left the dale, perhaps in disgust after yesterday’s 
fiasco. Now 1 expect the heir to ring me up, probablv from Gloaiu 
Junction, just to say that he’s there, sometime this evening, 
probably during the meeting. I must stay behind to keep fiie thing 
going, so I’d like you, Helen, to have the car ready so that you can 
jump in when I give you the word, rush off to Gloam Junction, or 
wherever the place is, and return with the hope of England in the 
back scat. Adam here, who has such an eye for Scotland Yard, had 
better go with you. You’ll be ready after dinner, then?” 

Adam saw Helen and himself rushing through the moonlight, 
and blessed the colossus standing over him who, with a few casual 
instructions, could send the whole day rocketing. Helen, roo, did 
not look displeased, but all she said was: “Baron, you .ihall be 
obeyed. But how shall I your true love know?” 

“By his long dark face', and his turned-down nose axid his taste 
for epigram,” the Baron lilted in reply. “He’s not unlike our own 
Adam Stewart, only, of course, brighter and wittier and more 
beautiful. You may be sure he’ll be the only person waiting ft 
Gloam Junction with a marked taste for epigrams.” 

“No doubt,” said Helen; “but it takes time to discover such 
tastes, and the wit may not easily sparkle on the platform of 
Gloam Junction.” 

The Baron wagged a fat finger in her fac^. “You’re inclined to 
be crisp and severe this morning, my dear Helen, and for once I 
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trace the family likeness between you and our excellent but 
intimidating Mrs. Belville. However, as a matter of fact, IVe 
thought of that, and therefore — in the words of Bottom the 
Weaver — I have a device t6 make all well. When you think your 
man is before y^u, you will say to him: ‘What is it that we all 
want?* Then he will reply: ‘A Roland for an Oliver.’ ” 

“And a most egotistical device, too!” cried Helen. “I thought 
that you at least, Baron Roland, would never stoop to these 
typical mj^sculine vanities.” 

“1 think I see a startled look in your eye, my dear Adam,” said 
the Baron smoothly, “but you must n^ver heed these grossly 
unfair criticisms: thifey are only the gnats that issue from the long 
summer of the feminine mind. As for my device, it is a password 
and counter-sign so simple that it can be remembered even by 
giddy youth. It is also a piece of gnomic, even oracular, wisdom, 
which you will understand when you are both old and grey and 
battered, though as I look at you now, I can hardly believe that 
you Will ever be those things. Off you go, the pair of you, and be 
ready l^o-night.” He turned an immense back on them, and in 
another minute they were gliding away. 

The road was almost empty and by this time Helen had come to 
know every twist and turn of it, so that there was time for talk as 
they sped down tfie shining green length of thewdale, running 
between hills that seemed only to be breathed against the sky. 
Happily they talked together of the Baron and of the lovely crazy 
things that were now shaping themselves, of what had gone and 
what might come, of all the people at Runner Hall and of all the 
odd folk that one or other of them had ever met; and they carried 
on this laughing exchange all the way down the dale, in and out of 
shops, and back again and through thb late lunch they had to- 
gether. It was inevitable that it should have been Helen he had 
seen first, with his foot on the threshold of this magical mid- 
S\immer day, for this day, perhaps all (fays to come and all the 
crying wistful ghosts that had gone and never ^stened to her 
laughter, belonged to her. All the show of events, all the people 
there, and all their talk and their plotting and their antics, seemed 
nothing now but a delicious comedy of her devising, moving to 
her music, a play of shadows in her eyes, a charade in the house of 
life to which she had invited him. Together they shared this 
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fantastic dream of things, and even when they were separated, 
when she was out of sight, busy among the roses or lost in the 
house while he talked idly to some fellow guest, this sense of all 
things being their dream together did not desert him. So it was all 
through that day. Not that things now were less^eal ftian they had 
been to him, for however crowded and sumptuous the* pageant of 
the hours had seemed to him before, he had iiiways come at lirfSt to 
find it a shadow show and hollow phantasmagoria, to discover that 
he was really walking ^lone in an empty echoing space somewhere 
behind it all. Reality had simply been that final loneliness' apd all 
else an hour’s illusion^hastening to defeat. *But now. that space 
behind was not empty, no longer did he walk there alone or 
desolately examine the ledgers of sensation. The old mocking 
illusion, the pageant that had vanished at one single cry of the 
heart, was now the quaint charade in which he and Helen happily 
^took part, or the film they stared at as they sat close together in the 
darkened thcatic of this inner life. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


,THE MOONFLIGHT 

H Y^ving marched with ever*increasing pomp through the 
^three gateways of port, brandy and coffee, and having 
wandered, with many a loud ha-ha through the fragrant jungle of 
cigar smoke, the man were now straggling out of the dining-room 
and moving towards the library, where the meeting was to be held. 
To Adam, the dinner had been a noisy, idle dream, through 
which he had nursed all manner of sweet muddled thoughts, 
chiefly of Helen, who had sat at the other side of the table, a 
radiant figure in crimson. He had hoped to have secured a place 
by her side, and because he had failed, through no fault of his, nor, 
he told^imself, of hers, he had borne a grudge against the whole 
dinner and had determined that it should be a mere flicker on the 
surface of his attention. As course followed course, as the stream 
of wine quickened from sherry to champagne and, finally ebbed 
away in the dark and somnolent tide of port, as 4j;ie talk grew 
louder and swifter and the laughter rang out, under cover of the 
idlest masquerade of interest he hugged to himself, gloated over, 
those glances of Helen’s that came to rest so exquisitely upon him 
from time to time. They alone meant something. For the rest, 
everything now hung on his taking his place by her side for the 
remainder of the evening, and that place he meant to have if he had 
to fight his way to it, unless, of course, she herself refused it to 
him. But that was unthinkable, a whole new world crashing to 
ruin. 

%,No doubt the affair had gone off splendidly. Even Mrs. Belville 
had had rising hopes of it. “My dear Adam, Fm really beginning 
to believe a little in this conspiracy,” she had told hiin between tea 
and dinner, “for a society that can dine as this one will to-night is 
not altogether fantastic and ephemeral. Seven excellent courses; 
Veuve Cliquot and Eol Roger, both sweet and dry; and three 
extra waiters, most sober and respectable men that Siddell has 
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discovered a> Lobley and brought over in a car; all these things are 
no^ to be lightly dismissed, and suggest, for one evening at least* 
a certain solidity in this absurd cause. The Baddeley-rragges have 
risen to the occasion, though I must say that Siddell and I sljould 
also receive congratulations.” 

‘T came here originally, you know, to stay in little country inns,” 
he had said to her, “and I’ve no things hcre<i I hope we’rc-^ot 
supposed to dress to-night?” It "^as queer how fatuous little 
remarks of this kind rfemained, with all their attendant cirfflm- 
stances, in the memory. That moment kept returning to him/and 
he could hear himself silying again: “I hope we’re not supposed 
to dress to-night?” Perhaps he would* remember it years hence, 
when all manner of important events had faded from remem- 
brance. But she had left him easy in mind by replying; “No, as 
so many people are merely on the wing, the men aren’t asked to 
(iress.” 

Now it had come and gone, no doubt a very*fine dir^ner indeed, 
under the circumstances, probably a n.ost successful function. 
But to him it had been a mere idle interlude, a buzz of taP^and a 
tinkling of glasses, and the real evening was beginning now that 
he had crossed this- Wilderness of time, nearly half an hour, since 
he had seen IrLlcn vanish amid a rustle of silks and they were all 
moving over to the library. The mere thought of this move had 
excited him before, but now, as he actually went through the door, 
a strange calm took possession of him. 

He had never been in the library before. It was a long low- 
ceilinged room facing the drawing-room across the liaP its 
windows looking out upon the semicircular sweep of j^iavcl 
before the front door. The walls were rich with books and prints 
and the glimmer of porcelain and old pewter. All the treasures of 
the morning, white roses and the belated lilac, were heaped in 
dim old willow-pattern bowls, and the darkening air was heavy 
with their fragrance. Above the cavernous fireplace, which war^ 
not far from the door and, at the narrow end of the room, were 
» clusters of slim candles, unlightcd as yet, clear-cut against the 
panelling; and here and there were tiny constellations of silhouettes, 
and old portraits, just a dull gleam of gold round indistinguishable 
faces. Adam stood for a moment at the door, idly noting these 
and other details, but above all absorbing the atmosphere of the 
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place. Not only was this library the largest room in the house, it 
was also the loveliest, a room that seemed much older than all the 
others, briifimed with an antique grace and kindness, so that 
looking into it, remarking its exquisite memorials of the past,, the 
flotsam ^nd jetram stranded on its shore, you seemed to hear the 
ebbing of the slow -^kindly tide of years. And now to-night, after 
a ^ong silence, it was to be plunged into the world of affairs. It 
looked half-hearted, almost afraid. 

A table had been placed a little way in front of the fireplace, 
and there were two or three chairs behind this table. All the 
others, with a settee or two, were ranged in front, and now gaped 
expectantly, with in unavoidable suggestion of amateur theatricals. 
Most of the women had already entered but had not yet taken 
their places. They were grouped at the back of the room, chatter- 
ing. The rest of the men, with the exception of the BaroA, Sir 
Arthur and Siddcll, had come crowding in after Adam and wet-e 
now talking together or wandering about the room, peering here 
and there, in the aimless fashion of all people summoned to a 
strang-i apartment and left idle for a time. At last the group of 
women at the other end dissolved, and Adam saw the scarlet 
detach itself from the multi-coloured mass df silks. Helen turned 
to survey the room, looked meaningly at Adam, and after grace- 
fully eluding one or two detached males, moved slowly down the 
far side of the room towards the nearer window. Adam, now one 
great heart-beat, joined her. She patted the window-seat. 

‘T’m going to sit here,” she said softly. 

*‘Then so am I,” he announced with decision, though his voice 
was a trifle husky. ‘T’ll bag a few cushions.” 

They settled themselves comfortably in the window. Adam was 
almost afraid to speak less some chance word should break the 
spell that brought them so close together. 

Helen looked out through the open window and he followed 
‘^her glance. There, not three yards away, was her car. They had 
only to swing out their legs,^take two strides, and they were in it. 
‘Tt’s all ready,” she said, very quietly. “That’s why I thought we’d 
sit here. If we’re wanted — well, out we go, without any fuss. 
And somehow I feel that we shall be. Something’s going to 
happen.” 

“I hope so.” He looked at her and then smiled, very shyly, 
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and was rewarded by the tiny dimple he now knew so well. She 
leaned forward on one rounded arm, and together they looked out 
through the serene air, the chatter of the others dying! away behind 
them. 

"It’s going to be a lovely night,” she whispered. 

The garden was dreaming in that lingering half-ligRt he had 
noticed before here at this hour, when the loiig midsummei^ay 
seemed to lighten suddenly and theA remain pallid and still before 
it finally flickered out. The distant hill that could be seen beyAnd 
the garden’s jagged and darkening horizon of leaf was dusted 'yith 
plum-bloom, and not ve#y far above the last blue line was the rim 
of the rising moon, a wisp of pale gilt' tissue. ^ 

‘‘What a curious light this is!” he said. “Not ordinary twilight 
at all. There’s something queer, unearthly, about it.” 

H«len nodded. “Yes, it can be quite frightening sometimes. 
It’s too pale and quiet; you feel there’s something sinister going 
on behind it. I’ve noticed it particularly up here, and seems the 
people round here have a name for this light. They call it ‘edge 
o’ dark.’ Isn’t that just the name for it?” 

“Edge o’ dark,” he murmured, and suddenly saw the world 
as an eerie place. 

“Yes, we’re '’itting on — or is it ‘in’? — the edge o’ dark.” And 
she showed him enormous, solemn, brown eyes, glimpses of 
hollow night, through which, however, her adorable laughing self 
contrived to peep. “Let us see what is happening to the con- 
spirators.” 

They faced about and saw that nearly everyone now was sey'ed. 
“Isn’t it queer,” Helen whispered, “how all the people in ii.tle 
audiences, at meetings like this or tiny church services or musical 
evenings, always look absurd and rather shamefaced, as If they 
knew they were ridiculous, whereas the people in huge audiences, 
who are usually still more ridicmlous, are entirely unconscious of 
the fact and always look ^rand and important?” 

“What a delightful room, this isi” Adam exclaimed, staring 
labout him again. 

“Like a lovely old tune,” she replied. “I’ve always adored it. 
It belongs to the really old part of the house, ycu know, and it’s 
the only really civilized thing for miles.” 

“It doesn’t seem very keen on tivs meeting,” he 
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lemarked, eyeing the room icflcctivciy. 

“How delightful of you to notice thatl” She sparkled at him 
“Of course 5t doesn’t. It looks like an aristocratic old lady on a 
visit to her stockbroker’s! The ‘lards,’ of course, are entireb nnf 
o£ place.” 

f6t, fOU IsOOW/'Ackw began, enjoying the very sound 
o^iiis own voices deliberate, fricndlj% SO sure of the sensitive 
listener, “and yet, after all thlk is no ordinary meeting. If long-lost 
Sth^i ts are to turn up, walking in from 'the night to ask for the 
crQwn, this is the very place for them.” 

“I should think it is. Can’t you seo the pale, clear-cut, regal 
profile against that dark panelling? What a pity it isn’t going to 
be Bonnie Prince Charlie, complete with bonnet, kilt, and white 
cockade! I’ve tried hard, but I really can’t imagine what this young 
man will be like. And the Baron can’t — or won’t — describe »him.” 

“All I know about him,” Adam blurted out, not altogether 
happy abgut her interest in this romantic young stranger, “is that 
he has been a conjurer.” 

A ;^oft little trill of laughter came from Helen. “A conjurer! 
Who told you that?” 

“The Baron.” He felt a little guilty now. ^“Jt was in confidence, 
and I ought not to have repeated it.” « 

“But he told me, also in confidence,” Helen ciied softly, “that 
this young man is — or had been — an officer in the merchant 
service. I remember remarking how glad I was, because 1 adore 
sailors. Pie could hardly be both, could he?” 

Adam shook his head meditatively. “There’s something queer 
about all this. I’ve thought so from the first.” 

“I too. It’s just like the Baron. I believe nothing now until I 
actually encounter this mysterious youth. It would not surprise 

me if ” her voice trailed away. They looked at one another 

for a moment or so, wandered hand-in-hand through vast regions 
of eternal doubt. Then she wdiispered, with an air of disclosing 
the most delicious secret in \hc world: “I don’t really care, though. 
It’s been delightful, and so long as the Baron has it in hand, it 
will go on being delightful. Without him, nothing would ever 
happen here. And look! — ^it’s all beginning.” And she settled 
herself in’ her corner with a tiny jump, clasping her hands in her 
lap, and was at once so lovely and charmingly sophisticated, and 
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yet so like ant eager little girl at a show, that Adam could have 
cried out his adoration, bellowed forth her name and the mar- 
vellous quality of her, to the whole room. 

The butler was lighting all the candles above the^ h replace, 
moving slowly from sconce to sconce with a tapa^r leaving 
behind him yellow constellations, unwavering in the windless air. 
Two waiters covered the table with a green baize cloth ifid 
arranged pens, ink, blotting-pads ahd paper upon it. A third 
arrived, followed by the Baron, Sir Arthur, and Siddell, and heaped 
a multitude of papers and three small dispatch boxes upon 
table. The Baron added t<v^o attache cases. Then the butler took 
down two lighted candelabra and set one* at each* end of the table. 
All this was performed in complete silence and with a deliberation 
of movement that suggested ritual or the setting of a stage after 
the cijttain had been raised. Helen watched these proceedings 
wi;;h eyes that grew darker in the deepening candle-light. "‘You 
know,” she whispered, “there ought to be soft* tnusic; going gn 
somewhere just outside — something by Scarlatti fot harpsichord 
and strings. Isn’t it a perfect light for cighteenth-ce.#tury 
comedy?” 

“It’s a perfect light^for anything,” said Adam, looking at her 
intently. 

“I feel that at any moment,” she went on, softly, “a patched 
and powdered lady in lilac satin will enter, followed by a maid 
with cherry-coloured ribbons, who will hand her a note and then 
admit a gentleman in salmon pink, perhaps one of those there.” 
And she nodded towards the portraits, no longci i.jiistinguisha' 
Adam looked at them idly. One stood out, being nearer a d 
clearer than the others, the head and shoulders of a long-nosed, 
tight-lipped fellow in a wig and a blue coat and with a crisp little 
eye and a lean but crimson cheek, who probably rommanded a 
frigate in the old French wars when Nelson was a lad, and had 
gone goutily to the grave more than a hundred years ago, being 
nothing now but a portrait and a name m a churchyard. To Adam 

was not even a^amc, just a face on the wall stared at in an idle 
moment.' But though so many faces, faces that had talked with 
him and smiled when he smiled, were to pass out of his mind, 
this face he was not to forget, and many a time afterwards it 
returned to him, vivid in that lost candle-light, a* 1 always brought 



^with it such a queerly poignant feeling that at lasc it seemed to 
him that he and this dead-and-gone unknown had companioned 
one another through some long ordeal. 

Eut no?v he turned from the faces of pigment on the wall to 
the irrafliated^face, warm flesh and blood yet glamorous as a 
dmam, so near to him. He glanced at feature after feature, quite 
codlly, for now if seemed to him that these were not her very self 
but only something that she wore, a vesture of subtly modelled 
and .:olpured flesh, and that it was not they themselves, but what 
shone through th^em, that so strangely excited him. Emboldened 
by this thought and by some hint of urgency in the hour, he said 
to her, softly but with decision: “Helen Maythorn, your nose has 
the tiniest tilt at the end of it, and the dimple in your left cheek is 
slightly larger than the one in your right, and sometimes your 
mouth seems very small and sometimes quite big, and you have 
one strand of hair that always looks as if it wanted to come down 
but never does . . He broke off. She was looking at him, 
almost through him, very haughtily. He begari to be alarmed. 

Tfi'en she melted. “Adam Stewart, once a wandering knight 
and now merely an impudent boy, your nose is long and rather 
crooked, and the point of your chin is not in line with it, but 
wanders away to the right, and one of your eyebrows is slightly 
higher than the other, and you have a little mole on the left side 
of your neck, and your hair, though not bad on the whole, is not 
very nicely trimmed at the back. And that, I think, is quite enough 
of that.” And she tilted her chin and looked away from him, sweet 
indifference itself, leaving him to gasp at this rapid and astonishing 
catalogue. Who would have thought that she had noticed anything 
about him, let alone these details? 

“Helen, my dear.” It was the Baron standing before them. “I 
have never seen you looking lovelier. You might be sitting with 
the dusk of Ilium behind you. ‘Every time IVe looked across at 
you, IVe heard those thousand ships crashing into the water. 
And if this is what an old man, with a battered ^antique heart now 
bound in brass, can feel about you, I tremble to think to what staCe 
of mind you’ve reduced this young man sitting by your side.” 
And then lowering his voice: “I take it you’re ready if that bell 
should ring?” He was shown the car waiting outside. “Admirable! 
I’ve held up this conference as long as I could in the hope of 
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hearing that t^ephone. Now we shall have to begin. And if he^ 
can’t get here to-night, all this will have been so much wasted 
time. Our friends, the new arrivals, insist upon seeing him before 
they make the slightest move. They demand — two ofrfhem told 
me so — what they call ‘the goods.’ I am asked totielive^^ for the 
first time in my life, ‘the goods.’ These people, you know, have 
spent all their years wanting and getting these goods of theirs. 
They have always lived in a warehouse and not in a world. They 
and I speak two different languages.” 

Helen regarded him steadily. “Baron,” she slid softly, “you’re 
not happy about things to-night, my dear.” 

Coughs that were like nudges, murmurs of impatience, now 
came from behind his back. “Perhaps I have listened too long 
for the little stroke of a bell,” he said. “I feel an ebbing somewhere 
to-niglit. But let us take heart, my dear. You will always be 
shining there ou :de things, illuminating them,»and I will always 
be in the very thick of it inside, and neither of us can be removed 
or changed. And as for Adam Stewart here, who is listening to 
my words, but half in a dream, staring at your face, let us •hope 
that he will always jDe where he is 'now, sitting between us, 
listening to me, dreaming over you, with a han 1 for each of us. 
And now the show begins.” 

He went to the table and took his place there with Sir Arthur 
and Siddell. There was a general shutfling of chairs and feet as 
the company settled itself to listen. Adam ran his eye over the 
little assembly. There were a few people sitting between him and 
the table, and these were only so many bent treads, but all he 
others were plainly visible from the window-seat. A queer cr^wl 
Yet for all but the newcomers he began to feel an affection as 
face after face caught his glance. They began to wear the look 
of old friends: Lady Baddeley-Fraggc, sitting there in a thin 
faded dream'; the foolish eager face of Miss Sattcrly; the wooden 
Major, bolt upright; Ten.plake, nervous, fidgeting, waiting for 
the world to be saved; Hooby, moonishly contemplating this new 
/ictle alcove in the museum of life; Lady Matchways, looking 
fragile and indomitable to the last, unable to conceal her im- 
patience at having to sit there doing nothing; and Mrs. Belville, 
demure of mouth but commanding two bright blue eyes that 
missed nothing and could be alpiost heard reporting to their 
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, resolute and humorous captain. Adam had a sudden daft desire 
to go round and shake them all by. the hand. 

Sir Arthur stood up, a brittle figure, and cleared his throat. 
“Lldies and Gentlemen,^ he began, with almost luxurious case. 
But thei? he stepped, looked across at Helen as if he had a vague 
id^ that she ought not to have been there, fumbled for his eye- 
glasses, and then went on: “J2r — this is, as I am sure most of you 
ai;e ;\ware, er — the greatest moment in the history of our society, 
the'Cjonrpanions of the Rose. Indeed, our work — our real work — 
begins now. Before this — er — conference ends to-night, it will 
have become a great historic occasion.’’ At which Helen, without 
taking her eyes off the speaker or moving a muscle of her face, 
gave Adam a lightning nudge. “Our — er — general policy, the 
lines on which we must — er — work from now onwards, will be 
discussed by Baron Roland, but before he begins — er — 1 will 
call upon our new organizer, Mr. Siddcll, to — er — make a state- 
ment regarding the — er — position of the society. In view of the 
increased — er — work, it was decided to appoint a professional 
orgaftizer, sympathetic to the cause, of course, whose duty it would 
be — er — to appoint and — er — control agents in various parts of 
the country, and — be responsible for the finances and — er — so 
forth. Mr. Siddcll came to us with — er — tKe very highest 
references, and though he has — er — only been wifh us a few days, 
we have — er — every reason to be more than safTBted with — er — 
what he has' already accomplished.” Here there was some 
applause, led by Mrs. Belville, who obviously had in mind the 
dinner arrangements and the extra waiters. “I will now,” said 
Sir Arthur, “call upon Mr. Siddell to make his statement.” 

Siddcll sprang to his feet and walked round to one side of the 
table, standing with his back to the ‘door and facing the whole 
company. To Adam’s astonishment, he had leaped at one bound 
from being a pale mystery into a real and very decided person. He 
had hardly opened his mouth before yoix seemed to see his person- 
ality taking shape and colour, tlis eyes snapped at them. There 
was an edge to his voice. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, his glance swiftly travelling 
round the, room. “Tm delighted to learn that you are pleased with 
my work here. I’rii not dissatisfied with it myself, though it has 
been far more difficult than any of you imagine.” He paused for 
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a moment, srtiiling, while one or two of his audience gasped at 
the conceit of this young man. **It’s a pleasure to me to explain 
to you the present position of this society. You have been told 
that this is the greatest moment in its Ifistory. That is^true. it is, 
I think, also its last. No, sir, kindly keep your# seat,”^ he cried 
sharply, turning round and flinging out a lorig forefinger at the 
Baron, who had uttered a cry and^ sprung to his feet, corfff>rc- 
hension dawning in his face. 

“Come in,” Siddell cried. The door behind him imijiediately 
opened, and there, crowded in the doorway were the three waiters, 
and standing behind thdtn, peeping in and grinning over their 
shoulders, were Hake and Sergeant Rundlc. *A hundred little 
suspicions that had been lurking some time at the back of Adam’s 
mind now rushed together to become one screaming certainty. 
So this was the end of it all. 

“Now ple^»^. your seats,” Siddell comnjanded. “We have 
power to arrest any person who interferes with us in any way. 
I may also point out that we are armed, though it ought not to be 
necessary to mention the fact in this company. But to itsume 
my statement. I have a complete record of the activities of this 
society and of all tli’c persons engaged in those 'activities, and this 
record will be handed over to the authorities who sent me here — 
with such splendid references. Not only that, but the young 
gentleman you were expecting to-night will not arrive; he has 
been conducted elsewhere.” 

His audience had been merely bewildered before, but now diere 
broke out a hubbub of dismay, so that he was c,umpcllcd to • ap. 
He raised his hand for silence, but without ellcct for some t. ne. 
After resuming his seat, the Baron had been sitting stonily, one 
arm resting on the table, a monument of frustration, but now, 
during this loud, confused interval, he raised his head, Adam 
noticed, and looked meaningly Across at the two of them perched 
on the window-seat. Tht n the hand on the table lifted a finger, 
very deliberately^ as if it were a signal. What did it mean? ^^lad 
Tielen seen it, too? He glanced at her and their eyes met to read 
the same question and answer. Neither knew what was m^ant by 
that lifted finger, but the sight of it had made them both suddenly 
rigid, tense, with a new watchfulness. 

At last Siddell contrived to silence the disn.ayed assembly and 
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went on with his speech. “The recent activities of 'this society,” 
fic observed smoothly, “have obviously long passed the point at 
which they might be tolerated by the authorities. Historical senti- 
mentalism one thing, and active conspiracy against the existing 
order qu^.te ana^her thing. In any other country most of you 
would now have considerable terms of imprisonment to look 
for'^ard to, but thfc authorities have decided to proceed leniently. 
On this occasion they will not prosecute, but I have been instructed 
to say. that any further activities of this kind on the part of anyone 
present here to-night will be regarded and dealt with as a very 
serious offence.” He surveyed them c61dly, his tones the very 
voice of formal authority. “No further meeting of the society 
must take place, and after to-night there will be no more Com- 
panions of the Rose; all its papers will be confiscated; it is finished.” 

“Not yet!” roared the Baron, leaping to his feet. “Catch this!” 
He picked up an ^tache case and hurled it across to Adam, who 
as he caught it heard the final command: “Now run!” It was all 
over in three seconds. The place was now in an uproar, all of 
them jumping to their feet. Siddell shouting to his men and trying 
to push his way through a huddle of chairs and people. 

The moment Adam had caught the case Helen had cried “Come 
on!” and had immediately swung herself out of tlie window and 
leaped into the car. Adam followed her and fltJtig himself and 
the case into the back. It was her own familiar car and Helen 
moved like lightning, but inevitably some moments were lost 
while she started the engine and threw in the gear, and the car 
had only just begun to move when someone — it must have been 
Siddell — came flying through the window and jumped for the 
footboard. But Adam, leaning forward at the back and dancing 
with impatience, gave the fellow a hard push before he had time 
to grasp the side and sent him reeling back. Above the noise, as 
they shot forward, Adam heard a peal of laughter from the room 
behind: it sounded like Mrs. Belville. As the car turned towards 
the drive, rocking as it gathered speed, Adam loolj ing back saw two 
men come running out of the front door, and waited for their onset; 
gloriously full of battle now and determined not to be stopped if all 
Scotland Yard jumped on the fooeboard. But the men were too late. 
There was a click of gears; the car jerked forward and ate up the 
drive; and a minute later they were streaming down the road. 
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Helen switched on the lights and steadily accelerated, only 
slowing up a little when she turned a sharp corner, where a sign-^ 
post pointed the way to Lobley, but after that speedifig up along 
a fairly straight ascent for about two miles. So far th^ had.not 
exchanged a word. Helen was busily engaged wj|th the car, and 
Adam, still sprawling at the back, had no inclination to disturb her. 
Never before had he felt so exhilarated: the glorious minute aVthe 
window, the rushing air, the lovely* wide night spreading before 
him, and Helen there, always Helen, winging him out of flUat 
disastrous collapse into their own free leagues of moonlfght,^the 
two of them crashing through those narrowing, closigg walls, 
bursting out of what you would call Siddcllism^, into a flight that 
was like a fairy tale; under these strokes of fortune his mind went 
happily reeling. At first he had been dazed, his mind still wander- 
ing ifl the ruins of the evening’s conference, the cold even tones 
cf Siddell, the I^'iron’s cry, still lodging in his ears, but now with 
every fljdng yard and swelling minute of their escape together, its 
splendour grew. Its promise filled the wide sweet-smelling space, 
the old enchanted palace of midsummer night, whose Jovely 
things, the carpet of jthe fields, the faded dark-green tapestry of 
hills, the great golcfen crazy lamp swung in the blue, grew lovelier 
still. ^ 

At the summit of the road, she stopped the car and stood up, 
turning towards him and holding out her arms. Staring, he caught 
his breath. She gave a little gasp, and then he saw that she was 
shivering. “I am cold,” she said. “You’ll find a coat of mine there 
somewhere, and an old hat.” He handed them over. “Tii of 
course, is absolutely mad,” she went on, slipping on her at, 
“but I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. I suppose they’ll be 
coming after us?” 

“Oh, certain to do,” he replied. “They’ve got one car of their 
own and could easily commandeer one of the others.” 

“I believe I can hear something. Yes, look!” She pointed down 
the road; lights yere flashing round tne distant corner. “Two cars 
*therc, travelling quickly, too. It’s almost sure to be Siddell and 
company. I hope he’s raging. Come and sit in front,” 

He climbed over and took his place by her side. She ^ciit the 
car humming down the long, easy descent, g^rthering speed all the 
way. At the bottom she asked him to look i und and see if they 
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were visible yet over the hill. He turned but saw rfothing, and it 
was not until they were half-way up the next slope, which mounted 
to a gap in" the fells, that he saw the lights on the hill behind. 
“There th^y are nowl” he tried. “They must be dropping behind.” 
He thought he ^a\v her smile at him as he knelt there on the seat, 
an excited and happy fugitive. 

should be* able to outrun them,” she said, reflectively. 

“Oh, easily, with this carl’*' He might have just made it himself 
for her. 

fi 

“JBut that hill will have slowed them down, and now they have 
a chance *of making it up again.” 

“Well, this hill will slow them down again; and it’s worse than 
the other one.” 

“Yes, but I want to leave them well behind now.” She had to 
raise her voice. “There’s a cross-roads at the other side of this 
hill and I don’t wapt them to see which way we take. They’ll thinit 
we’ve gone straight on, through Loblcy, whereas we’ll cut ofl[ to 
the left and miss Lobley altogether.” 

“A^reat schemel” he shouted, for now they were roaring up 
the last and steepest part of the hill. 

It was strange how this exchange of brief' iinpersonal remarks 
affected him. These ordinary loose phrases, spoken without 
feeling, casually flung from one to the other, seeltlcd to him, the 
moment they had gone, utterances of the deepest significance, 
things whispered at the very core of life. Their commonplace air 
was the merest disguise, for they were a part of the night, and this 
was a night of innumerable dimensions, doubly and trebly bur- 
dened with fatefulness; it gave you glimpses of layer after layer of 
meaning; and the lightest thing in it cast strange troubling 
shadows. Not that he really saw those "shadows until afterwards, 
for now he had found happiness and, of course, did not know that 
he had found it, did not know th^t he was carrying it with him, 
rushing through the air, a ball of thinnest blown glass balanced 
on his hand. 

They sped over the hill and then down the grey river that their * 
own twin moons transformed into flashing walls and dust and 
leafage and then hurled into space. At last the cross-roads shone 
before them, and they turned to the left down a narrower winding 
road that only went jogging past them. 
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Standing up, Adam could see the last summit they had crossed. 
*‘Their lights are not even showing over the hill,” he proclaimed 
triumphantly. 

‘.‘That gives us a chance then,” she •replied, preoccupied with 
the twisting road. 

They passed through a tiny village, so remote' from %ound or 
movement that it might have been in a toyshop window. ^Just 
outside a single pedestrian lifted a blank face to their lamps and 
then was gone, leaving* them an empty road. Not a word was" 
spoken now between them as they w'cnt softly throbbing* into the 
blue bubble of the niglA. Helen sat quietly behind her wlieel, 
guiding their little world along its narrow winding way. Adam 
was silent by her side, sometimes turning from the passing glimmer 
of tree and field to glance at her, and soon this became for him a 
dreaffi-like double journey. Everything thinned out and melted 
ifito one vaga-*' mass that was half a mood and half a blur of 
sensation. Never could he have told how many miles^and minutes 
they left behind them on that road. The engine softly drumming 
beneath his feet and the moon sailing above bis head kept t»|ne for 
him and measured their conquered space, but all the while these 
things were rcccdiAg and turning into sounds and sights wavering 
in the backgrotmd cf a dream. The Helen sitting by his side was 
now only a dark shell, for it seemed that her real being, the 
unique spirit of her, had escaped and expanded until it broadened 
out over the whole dim world and became at last its very atmos- 
phere. His sense of her, was itself a soft radiance, filtering through 
.his vague vision of things, and so he sailed j’l through a 
light he had not known before. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE LAST ESCAPE 

W ^'HEN he wakened again to the outer world, they had come 
A) the end of that narrow winding lane at last, and were 
now turjiing to the right down a straight, gleaming highway. 
Immediately everything 'was changed. No longer was Helen a 
mystery abroad in the night, but a warm, breathing girl at his side. 
She, too, must have felt some change in the atmosphere, for she 
stirred, shook herself a little, glanced casually about her while the 
car went placidly down the easy road. 

“Where are we going?’' Adam asked. 

“And why-are we here?” she laughed. Then eagerly, as if 
newl}j> released from some prohibition of speech, they fell to 
talking of the night’s adventure. They described to one another all 
the events of the meeting, took the whole afia^^r up in their hands 
and twisted it this way and that, and happily compared their 
sensations at eve'ry stage of the proceedings. "Adam upbraided 
himself for having kept so quiet about Siddcll, of whom, he 
declared boldly, he had been suspicious from the very first. 
Helen brooded, half tenderly, half mockingly, over the whole 
field of stricken Companions. 

“I wonder what the Baron is doing, poor darling!” she mused. 
“Thinking out a new conspiracy for somewhere, I hope,” 
Adam said fervently. “He was glorious at the end. If it hadn’t 
been for him, we shouldn’t be here now.” 

“Why, do you like being here now?” She showed him an 
innocent profile. 

“It’s the most marvellous thing that’s ever happened,” he cried. 
“I wouldn’t be elsewhere for worlds. And you said that yourself* 
some time ago.” 

“Did I?” There was mocking music in the query. She was now 
steering them through a village, and they almost went the whole 
length of it before she resumed. “Well, I should have hated 
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giving in to that man Siddell, doing nothing but just sitting there 
gaping under his supercilious nose and those pale, cold eyes of. 
his. At least he won’t be quite so sure of himself now, and weVe 
had. fun, besides having saved valuable^ dispatches of records or 
whatever there is in that bag from the police. It’s obtiousl/ the 
end of the society and the great conspiracy ^nd tverytking, but 
the Baron and you and I have prevented it from being a tame 
ending. And now, I suppose. Master Adam, you and I are the 
last Companions of the •Rose.” 

“Except, you know, that I never really was one,” h*i put in, 
very happy, though, at tjie conjunction she suggested. • 

“And now, when I think of it, neither was I,” she said. “I only 
came in as a sort of ally at the last moment, having heard so much 
about it from Uncle Geoffrey and Peter, and dying to see the Baron 
agair? and to join in one of his crazy affairs.” They ran smoothly 
on for a whi^e in silence. 

Adam had been trying to puzzle things otit. “It’s odd, you 
know,” he began, slowly, “that when the whole jhitig collapsed 
at the end almost at a touch from Siddell and his famous "authori- 
ties,’ I wasn’t really surprised. Yet I ought to have been, ^or I’d 
done so much de^Sing about with ’llakc and old Rundlc, had 
eluded them s« easily, that I had begun to think of them as a pair 
of old fools and everything they stood for, everything we were 
conspiring against, the whole law and order business, as something 
very clumsy and stupid and, you know, rather unreal. But it. was 
there all the time, real enough, and waiting to pounce upon us; 
and, as I say, when it did pounce, in spite of my previous celing 
about it, I wasn’t really very surprised.” 

“I don’t think, though,” she said, now as serious as he was, 
‘"that what you call the law and order business, though, as you 
say, it’s there all the time, apparently solid and enormous, and 
dangerous to despise or overjpok, is as real as our plotting and 
planning and adventuring by moonlight. It seems so tremendou'’# 
because everybody joins everybod}! else in pretending that it is, 
but it’s not s6’*feal inside, you know. It’s a mere convenience 
really, and not something to be happy about for its own sake; a 
sheer joy, like some kinds of wojrk and play and rcL » ns with 
people, and so it doesn’t actually take hol^ of life. Nor has it 
really crushed our society of the Rose, whi , like the Baron, viJ 
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pop up as something else very soon, even though it seems to have 
yanished now like a queer, lovely little dream.” 

‘‘It hasn’t /eally vanished with me,” Adam said, eagerly. “And 
now I see why.” He paused for a moment. 

“Tell m^” 

“Becai:y5e you^re with me, Helen. If I’d escaped by myself or 
with anyone else there, except the Baron, perhaps, it would have 
all collapsed now, would be jurt something to look back upon, but 
^because you’re here everything that was sa glamorous and delight- 
ful ab©u^,the conspiracy there, the fascinating spirit of the thing, 
still 'exists for me. I see that now.” 

She startled him by sounding the horn, though there was only 
a vacant length in front of them. “And I see, young man,” she 
said, very sternly, “that you’re on the very brink of making love 
to me.” 

“Fm not. At least” — he went on, confused but dogged, “1 don’t 
know whether I am or not. But I do know I’m trying to tell you 
honestly what I think about it all.” 

“You adorable childl” the bewildering creature exclaimed. And 
then, demurely penitent, she added: “I’m sorry, Mr. Stewart. Now 
tell me what you honestly think about it all.’> 

The old feminine reducing glass was being held, over him; he 
saw himself diminifhed to childishness; if he stopped, he must take 
refuge in a babyish, sulky silence, and if he went on, he would now 
be prattling at her knee. But he was determined to unburden 
himself. 

“I see now that you began it all for me,” he said slowly. “It was 
you who gave me the character, the quality, of the thing, who 
covered it with glamour, crammed music and colour into it. The 
Baron, too, of course, did a lot in his own way, but that was after- 
wards. You knowhow one instrument in an orchestra, a lonely first 
violin or a clarinet high up somewhere, will suddenly announce a 
fheme in the middle of a scramble of sound, and as soon as you 
hear it you know that that is^the great theme, and that after all 
kinds of adventures it will gradually take hold of the whole 
orchestra and come thundering out at last as if it were the only 
tune in the world. Well, just the sight of you, and overhearing 
one or two of the funny Little remarks you made, began it, 
announced that theme for me. When I remember the other 
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afternoon — though it seems ages and ages ago, by the way — when 
I first saw you in St. Pancras ” 

“And now I, too, remember,” she interrupted, sfill looking 
ahead and nonchalantly turning her wheel, “I remember a very 
rude*, staring young man at a carriage window. If I h^^ thoiight 
for a moment , . And her voice departed tnto ag Arctic 
silence. 

“But surely you knew 1” he tg^gan, alarmed. Then h^saw 

that he was being teased^ He ought to have seen it before, but h 
was strange how this girl contrived not only to deprive hiijj ofuny 
mastery of a familiar situ^nk^n, but to leave him floundering after 
her as if he were half-witted. But this was only on the* surface, 
where mere tactics were of so much importance; underneath that, 
inside, he had never felt so strong and wise before, nor known 
how (;^sy it was to take all life between his two hands. 

They went humming into a wood, and there, as the moonlight 
ctbed from me road and the dark foliage closed over their heads, 
he struggled again to beat out his thought. “You see, what seemed 
to me so fascinating in the cause itself I recognize now as the 
atmosphere you carry about with you, Helen. Not everything 
about it, because t^E Baron did sdmething” — he hesitated a 
moment — “Pet^r, too, perhaps. The more ob'vious, adventurous 
part was theirs, but the real spirit of the affair, half poetry and half 
a lovely farce — like a midsummer night’s dream — was something 
I saw dancing in your eyes and singing away in your voice there, 
right at the beginning, in St, Pancras. What I caught a glimpse of 
then was something 1 didn’t understand then — 1 don’t say I u.ider- 
stand it properly now — but something that I was som w 
desperately missing fiom life. I was absolutely miserable \v.ien 
you went away, and I told myself that it was because I wanted to 
be ^in’ something — that’s how I put it — and was never so delighted 
as when things began to happen. I’ve only realized to-day that 
it was really you wlio gave it all character, its colour and light; I 
didn’t realize it before, not even whop you came in that first night 
^nd gave me th'^ rose, or the next mon Jng when I heard you 
singing as you went thff ugh the hall. But I believe now that 
wherever you are, there too 1 should find that atmospl . The 
conspiracy, or at least the happiest part* of it, was only your — what 
shall I say? — quality, character, atmosphere, ‘^irit, translated into 
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a sort of mad politics, into action, adventure. That^s why to me 
there^s really been no collapse — because you’re still with pic, or 
rather because I’m still by your side. I’m sorry, of course, about 
the Baron’ and — and Peter — and the others — though it doesn’t 
matter about the Baron because I don’t ever see him being defeated 
by any^ing, do you? — but you’re here, and so the Siddells and the 
Hakes and the Canon Drewbridges have lost the last trick so far 
as I’m concerned.”'' He ended weakly because a sudden sense of 
the unreality of his thought, or any thought, took possession of 
him^ ^le heard his own voice idiotically going on, the drone of a 
daft phantasm, in that little inner night-pf the wood through which 
they cut their way with a broad scimitar of light. 

“The wood opens out a little further along; there’s a kind of 
glade,” Helen said quietly, “and I’m going to stop there for a few 
minutes. I’m rather tired.” 

The question was dangerous — ^it might splinter the enchanted 
night — but he wus compelled by something stronger than mere 
curiosity to ask it. “By the way” — and then he hesitated — “where 
are we going?” 

“^e’re going home,” she replied. “To my home, that is, which 
is only about fifteen miles or so further on, ?t a place called King’s 
End. You must remember that besides being a Jacobite and a 
midnight fugitive, I’m a householder and ratejjjycr and a voter. 
Strictly speaking, I’m none of those things, not even a voter yet, 
but you know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I suppose I’d forgotten you were all those things,” he said 
slowly. “And so we’re going to King’s End? Well, it’s obviously 
the place for the last two Companions of the Rose. Fateful name — 
King’s End.” 

She had begun to slow up the car. “I hadn’t thought of that,” 
she confessed. “I believe it has that name because some Saxon 
king is supposed to have been killed there; I don’t know which 
one, because I’ve never been able to take the slightest interest in 
Saxon kings.” 

“No, they’re dull, I admit,” he remarked, rf*ther as if he was 
partly responsible for them, “though I remember being a furious 
partisan of theirs w^hen I was at school. I was always dead against 
all invading Danes and Normans. Now I’ve forgotten all about 
the poor old Saxons.” 
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Helen had now brought the car to a standstill at the side of the 
road, {I few yaixis past the point where a broad woodland track ran 
across it. “This will do, I think,” she said, “and now I’m getting 
out.” They both descended and shook out their bodies until they 
were once more uncomplaining, upright forms. This wa'> the liftle 
glade that Helen had mentioned. In full sunlight, with theiground 
burnished with gold and a soft green distance qverywhere, you 
could have played As You IJke It here, fleeting the time carelessly 
to your heart’s content ynder these leaves. The grass and the 
unstirring woodland air were marvellously sweet-smelling; ^hc c^ld 
happy enchantment of the forest had not utterly vanished; but now 
there were only vague, broken glances qf moonlight where the 
day’s gold might have been. strewn along the ground, and deep 
shadow, black velvet dimly spangled here and there with leaf^ 
shapes,^ where the woodland might have hung its far transparencies 
of ^green. Adam walked forward a few paces and then sat down 
Upon a fallen log. Helen remained standing *a little way off, 
nothing but a vague shape. For a minute or two they were as cmet, 
as the trees; leagues of night bore down upon them. 

“This is very lovely,” Adam said at last, “but it makes pic feel 
sad, I think. It’s full /Jf tiny whispering gho^, and is all that’s 
left of a long-losj Arcadia. I feel that we’ve come here a thousand 
years too late.” 

“You can feel that even though I’m here — and after all you’ve 
saidl” It was her voice — there would never be another like it — and 
he heard in it the old faint mockery, yet it seemed to come as a 
whisper out of the immensity. 

“It’s because you’re here, I think, I do feel it, a kind of curious 
lovely ache. If I were here alone, this place would be just a 
sickening desolation; and if anyone else but you were with me, it 
would probably be so many frees and yards of ground and so much 
night air, the last halt before we reached King’s End. It’s that, 
anyhow.” 

“It’s what?” 

^ “The last halt b.?forc we reach King’s End,” he repeated a little 
mournfully. “I don’t like the sound of the phrase.” 

They were silent again. Then she stirred and a tiny voice said: 
“I wonder what there is in that bag,^” - 

“Bae?” And then he laughed at himself. He had forgotten the 
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very existence of that attache case whose rescue had first sent them 
out in flight together. “Oh, the case! Filled with papers, I suppose, 
the^ocietj&’s records, lists of people and what not, those documents 
that Siddell said he would confiscate.” 
wof-ider if it’s locked?” 

“Su|e to be} I should think. The Baron must have attached great 
importance to it or he would not have sent us off with it.” 

want to look inside.”-^ It was the very voice of round-eyed 
•innocence with just the subtlest suggestion of parody; and imme- 
diUtuly it turned Adam into the clumsy, blustering male. 

‘■“Well, I don’t know that we oughl^ ” he began; then hesi- 

tated, ind tried again: .“You can’t — ^it’s sure to be locked.” 

“Even if it is locked, the key may be there,” she said, coming 
closer. “We’ve every right to see what there is inside. We repre- 
sent the society now, and we must know what it is we’ve .rescued 
from Siddell, otherwise we shan’t know what to do. There may 
be some instructions inside. The Baron may have been prepared 
for such all emergency as we’ve had to-night; it would be just like 
him to be and to give us all manner of romantic directions. I’m 
going look inside if I can. Where is it?” 

“I’ll get it for ff^u,” said Adam, who returned to the car and, 
Ufter some few moments’ groping, discovered , the attache case 
where he had left it in the far corner of the back seatl Meanwhile, 
Helen had followed him, to switch on the big headlights. “Bring 
it over into the light,” she commanded, still standing in the car. 
He walked round to the front and looked at the case in the full 
glare of the light. 

“Is there a key?” she asked, looking down on him. He held up 
the tiny key that had been fastened to the handle. “There you are 
then!” she cried triumphantly. “That obviously means we’re to 
open it. Quick now, Adam!” She hurried out of the car. 

His curiosity now matched hers, for the case had rattled queerly 
as he had carried it round, and he unlocked it with all speed, 
bending over it in the lighf. “Well?” she cried, joining him as he 
stared down at the open case. Still amazed, h<f held it out for hf.r 
to see. 

“Two paper packets and a bottle,” he announced, and looked 
at her in astonishment. " 

“Nothing else?” She poked about inside, but there was nothing 
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bevond the two packets and the bottle. 

**Arc these the last records of the Rose Companions?” he asked^ 
and they stared at one another and then again at the open case. 
^'Perhaps these are documents disguised as a snack?* The Baron 
might easily do that.” 

She shook her head. “No, I don’t think they mre, A^d this, I 
think, is just like the Baron.” She took ouj: the bottle, and 
examined it. “It’s wine,” she trilled. “There’s a label on it.-^ Yes, 
it’s a half-bottle of Chambertin.” 

“And these, I think, arc sandwiches,” said Adam, whe^had put 
down the case and xvas looking into the two paper packets. “A'es, 
they are! Sandwiches!” ^ 

She came peeping round. “What kind? Are they good? Bite 
one and see.” 

Hg was adrift, clutching the last spar of sober sense while crazy 
seas washed over him. But he found himself taking a bite and then 
crying: “Jouy good; Ham.” 

“Heavenly!” breathed the lovely creature, bending towards him; 
and then, as he looked into her great, shining eyes: adore them.”* 

“But what . , . ?” he stammered, his last spar gone. ^ 

“We’re going to iat them, of coufse,” sl"^ cried. “Aren’t youi 
hungry? I am.^ Tfiey couldn’t have arrived at a better time. Atad 
the wine, *loo!” She whisked away. 

He gaped after her. “But I don’t understand . . .” 

“There’s a little folding cup here somewhere,” she was calling 
from the car. “What is it you don’t understand? You shouldn’t 
be always wanting to understand. Not that it matters, because one 
doesn’t have to understand sandwiches, particularly ham :*nd- 
wiches. Ah, here’s the cup. Now bring the sandwiches along, and 
we’ll have supper on that log.” 

As he crossed over with the food, still moonstruck, he thought 
he heard her laughing softly in the darkness. Then he leaped to a 
full and vivid perception of their situation; he saw the two of them ^ 
there in this buried heart of the woodland, this ni<dit within a 
^mght, with thcA daft bag; his mind went running madly back 
through the hours, saw their flight with the case, re-lived their 
escape from the house at the first jangle of the fetters, heard the 
Baron’s last great roar; and as this phantasmagoria flashed by and 
he seemed to rock in the centre of a crazy world, there came to him 
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a sense of the Baron’s nearness, and the fantastic quality of the man 
§cemcd to fill the night until at last the very darknass, whei:e so 
many strangf things burgeoned, was nothing but his vast shadow. 
..Then it seemed for a moment as if Helen, too, suddenly went 
tow5:ring tg the stars with* the Baron, so that the two were there, 
were eve^ywhert , dividing all things between them, conjuring the 
dead planetary stujf*into a million alluring shapes and giving it life 
with it breath. Was there not something the Baron had said, one 
these odd significant remarks, something about his being 
between^hem . . . the Baron aj ways in the thick of it inside . . . 
Helen always shining outside . . . ? 

But now he was perched on the log, laughing away, and Helen 
was there at the other side of two packets of sandwiches and a 
bottle of wine, laughing with him. They told one another that by 
some last stroke of wizardry the Companions of the Rose had^been 
transformed into so much bread and meat and cupfuls of wine, but 
they ate and drank«<none the less heartily for that, and to one oi* 
them, as the ‘happy sacrament went on its way, the mystery of the 
rescued case, so loudly celebrated between them, dwindled beside 
the wAn<Jer of their being there together in the empty sighing 
chamber of the nigjpt. Something came to’felcss the bread, add 
sa>our to the meat, and enrich the wine most marvellously; and 
now for a little while his pressing feet found hapgincfss beneath 
them solid as a rock. As they ate and drank and talked so cosily 
together, he felt that he had at last burst through into another 
world. The old, bollow cheat had gone for ever. He remembered 
with a mingled pang of pity and contempt, that trumpery dilemma 
of the boy lingering outside the strange house in the night, that 
house which was always so enchanting from the outside and always 
so disillusioning within. It would be always like this, all days and 
nights, whatever was happening in them, would be like this past 
day and night, w^herever Helen was. The magic of it would last 
ifor ever. Something that was not simply admiration nor wonder 
nor gratitude nor desire nor tenderness, but just a rush of strange 
emotion, came to shake body and mind together in one sweet and ^ 
terrible grasp. 

Their little meal was done and now they were standing up. She 
came closer to him, and he looked through the night into the 
deeper night of h<^r eyes, now brooding over him. “You’re 
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shivering, Adam,” she told him. “You’re cold.” 

He had been cold this long time, but had forgotten about if. 
“No, it’s not cold. It’s just excitement — or delight — something 
— at being here with you.” And the^i it seemed some hq^rsc,' 
foolish cry broke from him, and he called her name. 

What was it that came murmuring from lies lips, arna -wiun. was 
it that happened then; the quick, light pressure f)f a hand, tlj^e soft 
passage of a cheek against his, the sudden drift of hair and a 
summer’s fragrance across his face? He flung out his arms but oniy 
clasped empty air and dimming mdbnlight. She was standing fhere 
beyond his reach, once more a vague shape, only a few yards a^ay, 
but now it seemed as far from any grasp of his as a million miles 
could send her. Suddenly there came that hollow sensation some- 
where in the pit of his stomach, and he began to feel a little giddy 
and sick, just as if he had been sent rushing down through space, 
2md he dr^^^pp ^ back on to the log and buried his head in his 
hands. 

When he looked up again, quiet at last, she had ceturned to the 
car, “Are you read^ now, Adam?” she called across to hing, ever 
so gently. “I think ought to be going.” 

Me joined her \\5jrfiout a word; but as her'Mnd went out to me 
electric stattcrflic ariestcd it. “Before we go, Helen,” he said very 
quietly, “tell me when; this place is.” 

Her hand remained in his. “Why do you want to know?” 

“Because I don’t want it to float away into the blue once wc 
have gone. I want to be able to take out a map, put my finger on 
a certain place and tell myself that once I was there and very b ‘>py. 

I want to be certain of the place, you see. As it is, I haven't the 
least idea where we are — the night’s been all a jumble — or I 
wouldn’t ask.” 

She looked at him for a moment before replying. “Perhaps it 
would be \Viser not to drag it down from the blue and pin it to a 
map.” He saw that she was smiling at him. “Perhaps it isn’t on 
the map at all.” But it wa 3 ,*and as she gently withdrew her hand, 
^he told him where. Then she started the car, which immediately 
gave a curious jolt. There was a crunching in the road. “What 
was that?” she cried. “Did we go over something?” 

“That,” Adam replied, after a moment’s ileliberation, “was a 
imall attache case, the property of Baron Roland, that 
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was left lying in the road in front of the car." He had 
i vision of it lying there, flattened. 

She nodded assent. “Shall we ?” she had begun, but out 

of his mournful vision he,told her it would be absurd to return 
for it. Its ^ork was done and now it was only so much crushed 
leather 1/ing in the*road. Perhaps one day, though. Hake would 
find if and carry St to Siddcll. He could see the two of them, 
surrounded by files and black’tin boxes, surveying it with solemn 
S^es. ‘ Off we go, then/’ said Helen, “to* King’s End.” 

T^e jft urney there was so mt!ich roaring darkness and a bright 
frieze of jumping, startled walls and trees f nd cottages, under cover 
of which Adam sat silent; half in a maze of fantastic recollections, 
half in an ebbing dream. At last, open gates and the narrow en- 
trance to a drive sucked them up, and finally Helen brought the 
car to a standstill before a locked garage. Words, idle and fle'eting 
as summer flics, lightly buzzed between them. She climbed out*, 
he followed and saw her open the doors, drive home the car, then 
turn the key upon it; but his eyes were as empty as if he were 
listenifg to distant music. Then she flitted a'^/ay to the left, down 
some steps, and along a paved walk that broi,^ght them to the front 
of^a low, stone hotVe. He followed like a ^;pst. Another key 
turned in a lock, another door swung open, a little J,wping, then a 
click and a floods of light, and King’s End had recwvcd them. 

She led him across the hall, through a door, and then clicked on 
more lights. He found himself blinking at a long low room that 
was full of bright fabrics and books and little pictures and seemed 
amazingly and distressingly brilliant and solid, a w’orld away from 
the night outside. It made him feel suddenly very tired, and when, 
with a vague murmur, she quitted the room, he sank down into an 
easy chair and closed his eyes. The room fled and the night came 
flowing round him again. Then a little noise made him open his 
eyes and the room returned, as bright as a new toy and as hard and 
clear-cut as a knife, and with it Helen, now without her hat and 
coat. He was struggling to his feet, but she smilingly waved him 
back. In this new hard light, she looked different, fascinatingly scf 
because, in spite of the subtle changes, she was still the same lovely 
Helen. But she, too, was obviously tired. She seemed rather 
smaller, more fragile now; there was something shadowy about 
her eyes. His heart went out to her. He ached to put his arm about 



the shoulders tjiat now talntly drooped, or to fling himself down 
at hei' feet ancflean his head against her arm as she rested in a chair. 
Already his tongue was shaping magic words. 

“^lello, my dear! I thought I heard the car. Why this unex- 
pected and dramatic return?” At the so^ind of this voice behind 
him, tired as he was, Adam leaped to his feet an(^ tifrned t%stare at 
a large sleepy man who had quietly entered thc^room through a 
door at the other end. He was wearftig a dressing-gown over his 
pyjamas and had obviously just risen from his bed, for his haii: 
was all tousled and his face still clouded with sleep. It was ^bre^d, 
humorous, clean-shaven fgee, full of wise little wrinkles, and that 
of a man of thirty-five or so. 

“Hello!” said Helen, coolly. “Jim, this is Mr. Stewart, who's 
been staying wdth us at the Baddeley-Fraggesh” The large man 
sleepily twinkled at Adam and held out a hand. “And Mr. Stewart 
agd I,” Helen went on, now more eagerly, “have had the most 
extraordinary adventures.” 

“Of course you have!” said her husband, leaning 'against the 
mantelshelf, stiflingX yawm, then grinning at them. “I know, I 
know! You’ve had ipme unparalleled adventures. Thg fact is 
written all over you^fny dear. But, before w'^o any further, may 
we expect a^ vj|i>t from the police before morning?” 

‘*Now don’t be absurd,” Helen cried. “Thougji, as a matter of 
fact, that’s the very point. We’ve escaped from the police.” 

“And you’ve thrown them off the scent,” he pursued, with a 
vague irony and a glance of humorous comprehension that Adam 
somehow found very disturbing. “Good! In that case, I pro. ose 
we all go to bed. I’ve been asleep once, and I’m really asleep now, 
only I’m not in bed. You’re tired out, I can see, my dear; and Mr. 
Stewart here, if he will forgive my saying so, looks rather tagged. 
There’s a room ready for nim, and I can lend him anything he 
wants. To bed, to bed, without^another word, and then we’ll have 
all the adventures in the morning, and I promise, if necessary, to 
have my mouth wide open and my ^lyes starting out of my head 
from breakfast to "lunch time.” And he beamed upon them. 

Then Adam made up his mind. If he stayed, everything would 
be changed. He saw them all in thq morning over the bacon and 
eggs, Helen and he by turns trotting out ^heir fantastic little 
adventures under this large man’s curiously uisturbing eye; and 
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he heard their voices telling one another that it h^d all been very 
• amusing, that he must come again to King’s End, that they must 
lunch withthim in town. No, he must go, otherwise it would all 
begone, the last silken ^thread that stretched back through the 
cnchantedi.forest would be casually twitched out of his hand. He 
q?ust g^, and * ojice. 

“I’m awfully aorry — very good of you,” he stammered, “but — 
really — can’t stay — must ^t back to town,” It was the lamest 
-iStuff, but it would serve if only he could kold on while the storm of 
prc5t6sV,broke over him. 

?fhey told him how monstrous his pi^posal was. There was no 
train wifhin reach until morning. He could be in town before 
lunch even if he stayed the night. He was tired. All these things 
they pointed out to him, but he grimly held on. He noticed, too, 
after a minute of it, that it was rtally a kind of elaborate game they 
were all playing. All the time she was protesiing and pretending 
incredulity, Hclcn^ was questioning him with large, serious eyes, 
and he was' answering her, just as if they were talking again in the 
woocj. She seemed to know what secret necd^was driving him out, 
to limp down the long road. As he still hey on, scarlet and stam- 
mering, to his hintr'^ic decision, she mistily ^^iled at him, and her 
fBial glance, when the last protest had died, was warm 

cloak for his journey. But even her husband, who roared his 
amazement and disapproval, was only joining in the game, for 
under cover of Jiis appearance of outraged common sense and 
baffled hospitality, he seemed to be watching Adam, almost brood- 
ing over him, with a queer sympathy flavoured a little with ironic 
humour. Had the man been suspicious or sullen or merely stupid, 
had he shown any signs of jealousy or mistrust or even silly com- 
placency, Adam might have faced him^ but these quceiiy compre- 
hensive and faintly comic glances, so iniinitely disturbing, only 
sharpened his desire to escape. 

' “Well, if you must go, you must,” said Maythorn, smothering 
a yawn. “How are you going to manage it? That’s the point to be 
settled now.” He turned to Helen and addeS dubiously: “Of 
course, we could get the car out again.” 

“No, nol” Adam broke; in, emphatically. “I shouldn’t 
dream of allowing that.* I can easily walk to the nearest 
station. As a matter of fact, I’d — er — rather like a walk.’' 
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In the silencf that followed you could almost hear that 
last bxave silly4ittle remark scampering away to oHlivion. 

“What time is it now?” asked Maythorn. “Half-past 
Weir, let me see. By the way, though, you must at l^ast have a 
drink before you go. Whisky-and-soda?” He filled ar^ handed 
over a glass to Adam, watched him take his first long drink with an 
affectionate solicitude that was almost paternal, ^hen flicked his 
thumb through a time-table. “Yes, here we are. Now if you turn 
to the right outside the gate here, and walk forward about two 
miles, you’ll come to the main roa^. Turn to the right a^air^i — 
you’ll see the signpost — to a place called Ludvrorth, which# is 
about; four miles further on. There yoi^ can get a train about 
five o’clock that takes you to Muncaster, and connects there wnth 
the early morning express to London. I’ve caught it once or 
twice tjiyself on very special and dreadful occasions. It’s a breakj 
fajt train, and it lands you in town about ten o’clock.” 

“vSt. Pancras.'^” inquired Helen, with that little tilt of the head 
and delicately mischievous inflection of voice which Ada»iTi thought 
he would remembeur^r ever. She glanced at him, and for one 
miraculous second it |eemed to him as ff everything vjer? be- 
ginning all over agajs 

“King’s CrosjL” '^plied her husband, “the terminus of thm 
London and ^c^th Eastern Railway.” There was a subtle sug-^ 
gestion of irony in the unusual precision with whic^i he announced 
this fact. Then he turned to Adam again. “Well, if that’s your 
programme, 'my dear chap — anjd I must say I don’t envy you 
then you ought co start fairly soon because you naven’t too m‘ ch 
rime. I’m sorry'' we can’t entertain you, but perhaps you’ll ; ■ ay 
some other time, and then wc’ll have the adventures out. He 
glanced smilingly at Helen, then bent upon Adam the last Ol those 
strangely disconcerting looks: this time it seemed to express a 
dchiiitely half-comic sense of secret fcllow'ship. Helen will set 
you on your way. Good-bve.” He shook hands and lounged out, 
but appeared to leave behind him a wise ghost that kept them 
^4Ient. 

They went out into tne nan, wncrc rncy remamea wmie rieien 
threw a dark cloak over her shoulders, hiding for ever that 
bravery of white arms and crimson sixk he knew so well. Still 
without a word, he held open the outer door for lier, and she stood 
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on the threshold for a moment poised between ligh| and darknesf . 
r Then she stepped out into the night and he followd her. As he 
quic.tly clo^d the door behind him, the thought came to him that 
this, too, was an escape, the last and strangest of all the fantastic 
escapes the week, for* now he could not clearly see what this 
duraneg was that threatened him, nor what freedom there was to 
beckon him ou^ and the whole thing was like some undertaking 
in atiream, where there are no reasons but only a harrying sense of 
urgency. 

SThe^waning night had no ipoon now but only a faint, blurred 
sheen of stars, and it was chill and heavy with dew, and the whole 
hour dariv and tearful, aijd yet it seemedito Adam full of a mournful 
kindliness after the brilliant, staring little place he had just left. 
Now he was walking behind Helen, down a narrow path across a 
place of fragrance and drenched shadows that was the garden. 
Thick bushes and low overhanging trees suddenly and blackjy 
massed themselvet, in front of them until it seemed irnpossible 
that the path should go any further. Before this deeper darkness, 
Helen halted, turned to whisper “Follow me. ’’ and stretched out a 
hancf bfjhind her for him to grasp. Bendjjig their heads a little, 
they plunged into^he mouth 'of this little cave of leaf and 
^ladow, and threaded their way through it h3nd^-in-hand, finding 
themselves at last overlooking the road. There wg^’S tiny gate in 
the wall there, and Adam opened it and descended the two steps 
that dropped down into the grey dust of the highway. Helen stood 
leaning against the gate. He looked up at her, seeing more than his 
eyes could ever have gathered in that dim light. Now he wanted to 
say a million things to her, so he would say nothing. 

He gently disengaged the hand that rested on the top of the 
gate, and raised it to his lips. He felt it pass caressingly across his 
face. “Good-bye, Helen.” It came in'a whisper. 

The hand was gone, and now there fell from the swimming 
shadow above him a tinier whispef still. “Good-b}x, Adam.” 

With sudden violence, cracking the world in two, he swung 
away and hurried over a dozen yards or so of ^hc road. Then I'^p 
stopped and looked back, but there was no last glimmer of face or 
waving hand among those unbroken shadows. She had gone, and 
there was nothing before 'hi'm but miles of empty road and the 
greying desolation of the sky. He ached now to run back and^ call 
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her name, bi|^ he turned away again and walked on. He walked 
slowly, for hte was at the head of a vast procession and innumerable 
jostling and jangling troupes of memories, and he walked heavily, 
if only because he was carrying on his back, away Into safety, 
whole new magical world. Mile after Aiile, he limpec^n thr&ugh 
the quiet dust, under freshening skies, moving^ in a mammoth 
dream that only ended at last in ^leep, the sleep ^hat fell upon Him 
in the waiting-room of Ludworth Nation, where he was tdd that 
the five o’clock train had come and gone. 



